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INTRODUCTION 


This Fifth Reader concludes the series begun in 
Form I, and continued in carefully graded lessons through 
the five years of Middle and High School. A student who 
lias worked through the whole series with intelligence and 
care should find himself fully prepared for the School 
Leaving E.xamination course wjiich is usuall>^ taken in the 
Skth Form. 

Tlie Reader is largely composed of passages taken 
from well-known books 1)}^ famous English and American 
authors, but these sliort passages should not be the 
sum-total of tlie student’s reading. It is hoped that he 
will find them .sufficiently interesting to induce him to read 
further, in the books fit)m which tliey are taken, Too much 
emphasis cannot be laid on the importance of wide and 
varied reading if the student is to acliieve real ease of 
expression and lluency in writing. He must Ik; encouraged 
to browse among tlu; hook shelves of the School Library. 
The demands the curriculum in u moiiern school may 
Hiicm to leave littk; time ftu the Ktiulent to develop his own 
bent and natural interestH, but if he b really keen, he will 
find time and hsisure for reading. A close companionship 
with the finest minds and finest expression of all time 
cannot fail to leave its mark for good on his own mind 
and style. 

The exercises at the end of each lesstin are designed 
to test die Htudent’s grasp both of the form and content of 
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the lesson, and should prove helpful in HupplcnientiiiK the 
work done in regular grammar and comitositinn lessons. 
There is no need for the teacher to keep rigidly to those 
exercises suggestedi he should build on llu*iu, fioni his own 
experience, and even in the hifth I’orm iu' shouhl t oiniiine 
oral with written work. 

The notes which precede tiie exorcises are not tlioio 
to save the student the trouble oi lookinp, up wdols in tin* 
dictionary. They e.xplain idioms, allusions, anil dih.iouU 
passages which would not be likely to lie louinl in an 
ordinary dictionary. Where single worrls are explaineil, 
they are always e.xplained strictly with referetici- to thoir 
context. For instance, in the lesson Ironi ‘hauhoo’ the 
word ‘overshoot’ means ‘to excel in shoo/iiij^’, whil'- tin- 
dictionary meaning is ‘to send a mis.sile Ihw'oiuI the utark", 
and in the passage from ‘Pickwick I’apers’. the woitJ 
‘exquisite’ means or intense feeliiifi only, but this is 
merely one of several interpretations given in the dietionary, 
It is obvious therefore that the free uwt of a ili< tiotiary is 
essential, in conjunction with the leason notes, ft>r only by 
this means can the student add to tht; snipe, acniraey anti 
flexibility of his vocabulary. 

The teacher can add greatly to tlie \ ahm <*f the Readci 
by using the passages from standard iiuthors :uiil jMiets as 
the basis for library work. If the tiriginal btsik is Isevont; 
the capacity of the student, he may at leant reiid part of it 
or read the whole in an abridgeii edition. There are otter 
other interesting books, essays, or (KJcnw which throw l 
sidelight on, or deal more hilly with, the siihject unde: 
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discussion, and these, with the help and advice of his 
teacher, an enterprising student might read. For instance, 
in conjunction with the lesson on Abraham Lincoln, the 
student might read a historical account of the American 
Civil War; the life of Abraham Lincoln in the Everyman 
series; Drinkwater's play "Abraham Lincoln'; Whitman's 
‘O Captain ! My Captain,' and even Longfellow's 
‘Tile Slave's Dream’, and Whittier's ‘Barbara Frietchie', 
wliile John Buchan’s novel, ‘The Path of the King', pro- 
vides an excellent romantic background to the character 
of Lincoln. 

()ncc‘ more tlie autliors e-\px‘ess tlieir gratitude to 
M.K.Ky. T. S. Vira.ragliavachariar, Avl., M. a., u t., Head- 
master, Rajah’s High Schook Ramnad, for his valuable 
co-operation in this Reader. 
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1. THE PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON 

[Tilt! liiblo ctiiwists {ilMtlu! ( )1(1 N(*av Tt!si)mu(!nts, The Old 
TeHtiaiiienl) contains tli<‘ r(‘viVla,tion of (lod to tlu' riews. In the New 
Testannait Jire tlu‘ Ihinr ( lospiOs telling of the Hie and ti,!acldng of 
.lesUH (thrist, tht! story of tlu! ris<^ of ( -hristianity and Itdlers vvritti!n 
to tlie t‘arly clinrchcH, The. tliinl (lospid was writttni by ladu!, the 
companion of Taul. It is in many wa,ys tlu! (lospel to bt! read by 
yoim.i.r pi'ople. 'Idiis stslection is bikmi from (duipter XV of St .Luke’s 
(b)speb dtnuis dnnv inuiny sinful peo|)le t() hea,r his ttsiehiuR. The 
r<‘Iif*ious haulers eom|)hune(l at II is uHsocnating with such. So rlesus 
told them three para, hies, of ivlncli the following: is the third. A 
piU'able is a Hiini>h‘ story from ordinary life inhmtltal to (‘onve.y a 
uaa’al or spiritual h'sson. Tla* messa-yt^ of I, he paruhh*. of tlu! prodi* 
fj;al son is that (io<l is liki* a loving fal.ln'r who loip^s for his sinful 
vsanderini; son and rt'joit'es to weletmie him home. i 

ST. LUKIC 

t'HAI‘'l‘I':R XV 

11. ,\iul lu' saifl, nWaiit man Iiatl two sons: 
l.i. And the younger (>f t I k ‘. m said to his fathor, 
h'allu'r, ^ivo me* tin portion ot ijoods tliat lalloth to 
me. And ho divided unto them his livin;;'. 

Id. And iK»t many d:iys afha' the ytainj'cr 
gathered all tog'etluT, and lo(ik his journey in* 

N. I. i;. It. V 1 


Son 
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a far country, and there wasted his sui)stanc(‘ with 
riotous living. 

14. And when he had spent all, tlun-c arust! 
a mighty famine in that land; and lie liegan tn he 
in want. 

15. And he went and joined liimselt to a 
citizen of that country; and he sent Iiiin into liis fields 
to feed swine. 

16. And he would fain ha,ve filled Iiis heily 
with the husks that the swine did eat: and no man 
gave unto him. 

17. And when he came to hiin':eli'. iu- -.iid, 
How many hired servants of iny lather’;, have In cad 
enough and to sptire, and I perish with hun.'n r I 

18. I will arise :uid go to my father, and will 
say unto him, Father, I have sinned ag.nnst he.t\cii 
and before thee. 

19. And am no more W(*rth\ to he railed tliy 
son: make me as one of thy hired si-r\.nits, 

20. And he ttrose, and eam<' to hi*, t.iihei. l',u( 
when he was yet a great wtiy off, lit', falln i aw 
him, and had compassion, .and ran. and fell on 1,;*, 
neck, and kissed him. 

21. And the son stiid unto hitn, bather, 1 ha\e 
sinned against hettven, ;ind in t!u’ sight, ;tiid atn no 
more worthy to be cttlled thy son. 

22. But the father stiid to liis servants, Hmig 
forth the best robe, and pul it on him; and put a 
ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet: 
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23. And bring hither the fatted calf, and kilJ it; 
and let us eat, and be merry: . 

2-1. For this my son was dead and is alive 
again ; he was lost, and is found. And they began 
to be merry. 

25. Now his elder son was in the field: and as 
he came and drew nigh to the house, he heard 
music a.nd d:incing. 

26. And lie called one of the servants, :ind 
asked wliat tliese things meant. 

27. And lie said unto him, Thy brother is 
conu;; and thy father hath killed the fattcxi calf, 
because he hath received him safe and sound. 

-kS. And he was angry, and would not go in: 
therelore came his latlita' out, and intreated him. 

20. And he answering s:ud to his father, Lo, 
the.se many years do 1 servo thee, neither trans- 
gn^ssed 1 at any time thy commandment : and yet 
thou neviT gavest me a kid, that I might m.aki; 
merry with m_\- friends: 

30. Hut as soon as this thy son was come, 
which hath (h-voured thy living with harlots, timu 
liast killed for him the fatted calf. 

31. And lu: said unto him, Son, thou art ever 
with me', and all that 1 have is thine. 

32. It was meet that we shouki make merry, 
aiul he glad; fur this thy brother was dead, and is 
alive again; and was lost, and is fouiwl 
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NOTES 


The kind fathor in tho parabln (1 <k1. The >nun;,-(n- 
son stands for all Hiunors tliat roinmi, lual arn iLrniw'o ;um 1 
restored to fayour. The older son Htun.ls for tlin 1 iuinHooH 
(orthodox Jews) and other Kt'.lf-ri«hk)nus pei'stnw wlin are too 
formal, narrow and solfisli in their oul look. 

Verse 


12 


13 


ffoodls, estate ; that, falldh to mi>, tlml. is my wltnr**, i n 
oneAhird of ilio wholes 
living, propert'y. 

(fctthoTcd togaifwT, oonvoH.oel hin Hltur#" 
riotom living, a. siiifnl liio of phvo^nr** 


14 to be in want, U) hUu’vo. 

15 joined hinmlf, liireul liiiuHolf m a orrwojl. 

16 fain, ^fiadly. 

17 came to hhme.lf, cartia to hin riKht 
enough and to spare, luoro tluui onou'fh 

22 robe, ring and shoes nhow tliat. Iio iuih rt«fcari»«l Im Iuh 
former place in iho houmi. Tlii«o ware nuvnr Wiirii by 
slaves, 

23 fatted calf, fattened for Homo apprcmciliiiig hmi, 

24 nm dead, when ho wan budding an evil lifti, Iw <'li»ii.d 
to his true self, and loHt to (loti atiii !iw ffttlior , a, 

of sin is spiritual doatin 

is alive again, wlmrt lie wperitial nf lik iiiiftil tilo, It# 
returned to his real self, and wm kirn again iti npiritnat 
'■life.^ ■ . ■ ■ . 

is fomid, is restored to Irk fatlinr, 

29 IransgreMed, violattnl, 
devoured, waHted. 
harlots, prostituttw. 

32 mmt, proper* The muiiie tiii cltt«§liflg#ri iml awl «f plMft 
^ . The penitent sinner uiuit t» wllii 
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EXERCISES 

1. Answer tlie following' (luosliions in complete sen- 
tences : — 

Wliat sliare of tlio paternal i)r(>porty did iilio younger son 
get ? What did lie do with his proiiorty ? Why did he go to 
live in a far* country ? Why was ho in want after a tiiine *? 
Wliat did ho do lio earn his livc'Jihood V Why did ho envy the 
Bwimr? What did he resolve to do? How was he received 
by his father ? How did the father ctdehrate the return of 
the prodigal ? Of what did the elder son accuse his father? 
How did the fatliei* justify his action ? What is tlie lesson of 
tlu'. Prodigal Son V 

ti. (live Hh^ p;i,rablo of tlu^ return of the Prodigal Son 
in about 15 liru'.s, 

d. (u) What proof did the Prodigal give of his true 
reptnit.a.nc.e ? 

(//) Why was l.lu' falber able to sins the Prodigal oven 
when lie was a. gri3al.i way off? 

(e) Ib)w w(*r(^ Slavics disi.ing'uisluMl from IVch'. nuai in those 

days ? 

{(/) Can you show lluittliough tlie elder stai wa^s with Ids 
father his hcaad was tdsewlau’e ? 

(r) In about five lines, bring out the idea ttontabuKl in 
the fnllowing: This thy hrothtu* vvasdi^ad, and is alivt', again: 

and wa.H lost, and in found. 

-b iu) dbene many years do ! nervo them (Coimnont on 
the grannnar of this Honionce)* 

(5) Yet thou nevm* gaviist me ii. kid that 1 might make 
merry with my frieiidH, ((Hve ilit^ kind and e-oimiruotkm of 
iite Hiiborclinade elaiise in the Htmienee), 

(*j WliJit is meiiait hy the phnme, ‘to wimte onifs wib- 
stanee’ ? Cmwiriict a sontonee of your own riHhig him phrase* 
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2. SIR ROGER AND THE GIPSIES 

[This is an extract from the Spectator, one of the earliest 
of English newspapers. The author is 4^d;Mon who is responsible 
for the creation of Sir Roger de Ooverley, a simple, old-fashioned, 
eccentric baronet, who represents the eighteenth century English 
country gentleman of the best Mnd. He was crossed in love by a 
perverse and beautiful widow, but he was hearty and jovial by 
nature. He W'as a justice of the peace.] 

As I was yesterday riding out in the jfields witit 
my friend Sir Roger we saw at a little distance from 
us a troop of gipsies. Upon the first discovery 
of them, my friend was in some doubt whether 
he should not exert the justice of peace upon such a 
band of lawless vagrants : but not having his clerk 
with him, who is a necessary counsellor on these 
occasions, and fearing that his poultry might fare the 
worse for it, he let the thought drop; but at the same 
time gave me a particular account of the mischiefs 
they do in the country, in stealing people’s goods, 
and spoiling their servants. “ If a stray piece of 
linen hangs upon an hedge — says Sir Roger — they are 
sure to have it ; if a hog loses his way in the fields, 
it is ten to one but he becomes their prey: our geese 
cannot live in peace for them. If a man prosecutes 
them with severity, his hen-roost is sure to pay for it. 
They generally straggle into these parts about this 
time of the year ; and set the heads of our servant.* 
maids so agog for husbands, that we do not expect 
to have any business done as it should be, whilst 
they are in the country. I have an honest dairy- 
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maid who crosses their hands with a piece of silver 
every summer ; and never fails being promised the 
handsomest young fellow in the parish for her pains. 
Your friend the butler has been fool enough to be 
seduced by them ; and though he is sure to lose 
a knife, a fork, or a spoon, every time his fortune is 
told him, generally shuts himself up in the pantry 
with an old gipsy for about half an hour once in a 
twelvemonth. Sweethearts are the things they live 
upon, which they bestow very plentifully upon all 
those that apply themselves to them. You see now 
and then some handsome young jades among them; 

the sluts have very often white teeth and black 
eyes. ” 

Sk Roger, observing that I listened with great 
attention to his account of a people who were so 
entirely new to me, told me, that, if I would, they 
should tell us our fortunes. As I was very well 
pleased with the knight’s proposal, we rid up and 
communicated our hands to them. A Cassandra 
of ^ the crew, after having examined my lines very 
diligentl}/, told me that I loved a pretty maid in 
a corner, that I was a good woman’s man, with some 
other particulars, which I do hot think proper to 
relate. My friend Sir Roger ahghted from his horse, 
and exposing his palm to two or three that stood by 
him, they crumpled it into all shapes, and diligently 
scanned every wrinkle that could be made in it; 
when one of them, who was older and more sun- 
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burnt than the rest, told him that lu- had a wichnv in 
his line of life : upon which tlie Iv'nii^iit cried, " ( hi, pn, 
you are an idle baggage;” and at (he v.une lam- 
smiled upon me. Tlie gipsy, finding lu* was imt 
displeased in his heart, told him, alter a furth.-r 
inquiry into his hand, that his true love w.t eoiist.iiii, 
and that she should dream of him to-nijdit. M\' oPl 
friend cried ‘pish’ and hid her go on. The gij-a 
told him that he was a. hacluilor, lait would not l.e --o 
long; and that he was dcMrer to -.oiiHlM-dv tli.in 
he thought. The knight still repeated, -.ja- wa an 
idle baggage, and hid her go on. ‘‘ Ah, ma- ter - .ee-: 
the gipsy — that roguish leer of your-. mal,'e-..i pivttv 
woman’s heart ache; you ha’n’t that simper .dioui the 
mouth for nothing.” Th<! uncouth .gihlterish with 
which all this was uttered, like the darkness ol an 
oracle, made us the more altentise to it. T>' be 
short, the knight left the money with lier that he ii.td 
Crossed her hand with, and got up again on }iis horn,'. 

As we were riding awa\, .Sir K’o-'.t r lold me, th.it 
he knew several sensible people who lw!ie\,ed these 
gipsies now and thc'ii fonstold veto 'traice dun's; 
and for half an hour together appe.ned mote jiKuiid 
than ordinary. In the height of this good Iniuiuur, 
meeting a common beggar uixm the ro.id v. Im 
was no conjurer, as he wont to relieva* him, he 
his pocket was picked, that being a kind of palniistiw 
at which thks nice of vt'nnin are very dexterous. 

— /Idl/lUfMI. 
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NOTES 

Gipsies, a nomad race whose original home was in India. 
exert the justice of peace, exercise the powers which he 
possessed as justice of the peace and arrest them as 
vagrants. 

his clerk, to advise him in all cases where a legal difficulty 
presented itself. 

fare the tuorse, they were sure to steal his fowls if he took 
legal steps against them,. 
to have it, to find it out and carry it off. 
ten to one, i.e., long odds. 
so agog, in a state of such eagerness. 

crosses their hands, with a piece of silver before the fortune of 
the person is told ; the silver thereby becomes the pro- 
perty of the gipsy. 

sioeethearts etc,, they get money out of them by promising 
them lovers. 

jades, old, worn-out horses. Here it is used in a good-humour- 
ed way to mean women. 

shits, slovenly . women ; also used in a good-humoured way to 
mean women. 

communicated etc., held out our hands for them to examine. 
Cassandra, prophetess; Cassandra was a daughter of Priam and. 

Hecuba. Apollo conferred the gift of prophecy upon her. 
CT-eto, company, gang. 

line of life, this line runs in a curve from the ball of the fore- 
finger across the whole palm ; it is supposed to indicate 
the length and character of the life of a person. 
an idle baggage, a silly ‘ piece of goods’ ; a hussy : used in a 
good-humoured way. 

roguish leer, wicked smile. simper, affected smile. 
uncouth gibberish, strange nonsensical talk. 
darkness, ambiguity. 

oracle, the ancient Greeks used to consult their deities for advice 
or prophecy : the response was often ambiguous or obscure. 
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jocwid, meiTY. ^ . 

pahnistry, soietiGe of reading the desfciny of a man from tlio 

lines in his palm; the meaning here is sleight of IiiukI. 

EXEECISES 

1. Answer the following quostions in (‘.omph'it' s(m- 
tences : — 

Who was Sir Eoger de Oovorley ? With whom hid ho 
ride ? What did he first ^Vish to do on sotmig the gifiKiias? 
Eor what reasons did he drop tlio idou) > ha4» do gipsias 
generally steal? How do they spoil sorvaui.s;*^ What do 
they mainly live upon ? Wluit did tiu‘, gdpsy prtHliet fo Sir 
Eoger ? What happened to Sir liogoi* whih^, Ids fortuno wa,s 
being told? What prominent tiuits in tlm rhanmtor of Die 
baronet do you notice from this lesson ? 

2. Write a connected account of how tim gipsies told 
the fortune of Sir Bogor de (loverloy 

s‘ : palm crossed with silvei palm ennnplod .oul 

scanned — the ‘fortune’ which the gips> (ells for Sir UuatM* 
— widow in line of life etc. — Sir Eogia's r«Huq>iion of his 
‘fortune', his comments poclojt piekod ■'**• when 
discovered 7 

3. Write a paragraph of about 10 lines dimcriliiiig tlir^ 
life and character of gipsies. 

4. Pretend that your palin has heeii f^xaiiiittiid li> a 
gipsy. Write an account of the predicstions made ahoiit 

' 5. Use the following in senfcenoiiH of your own : - fiirti 
worse ; ten to one ; pay for ; set agog ; ffu* utie*s imiiw ; Ih'n 

upon ; now and then, 

6. Complete the foUowdng senteneeHi hearing in fititnl 

the context : — 

Upon thC' first discovery of them, iny frbiid wiii tii 
doubt whether. (h) If a hog lowm lii« way In llto 
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fields W If a man prosecutes them with severity - 

{d) He found his pocket was picked, that being 

7. Combine the following simple sentences into one- 
complex sentence : — 

He was not displeased in his heart. The gipsy found' 
this. The gipsy made a further enquiry into his hand. His- 
true love was constant. She should dream of him to-night. 
The gipsy told him this. 

8. Give the collective nouns for a group of : — fowls;, 
gipsies; soldiers ; sailors ; horses; flowers ; puppies ; girls. 

9. Be write as directed : — 

(a) He was dearer to somebody than he thought, (Use* 
the positive degree of comparison.) 

{[)) Sir Eoger told me that he knew several sensible" 
people who believed these gipsies now and then foretold very 
strange things. (Change the voice of the verbs.) 

(c) Your friend tlie butler has l)een fool enough to be* 
seduced by thein. (Turn into a complex sentence.) 

id) In tlie hei(jlit of his good luimour, lie went to relieve 
him. (Use tlio adj. form of kei(}ht and tlie noun form, of 
reMe/ve m the same sentence). 


3. CITY NIGHT PIECE 

[This is iiu ossay from Oliver (Toldsmith’s The Citizen of the 
World, wliich professes to bo a collection of letters from a Chinese 
philosopher stayiiifj: in Ijondon, to a friend in China. The scene des- 
crilied is in London, a little after midnight. Laying aside his books,, 
the pliilosoplu.n’ wnaulers out in the streets, and is deeply impressed 
by the univ(',rsal silence of the city. An hour spent thus brings* 
forcibly to his mind tlu^ emptiness of human greatness and grandeur. 
This piece is on<\ of tlu*. host known examples of Goldsmith’s 
ex(pusite prose. 1 

The clock' just struck two, the expiring taper- 
rises and sinks in the socket, the watchman forgets 
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the hour in slumber, the laborious an<l tho hupiu' 
are at rest, and nolhing' wakes bul itii'i!it;aion. "‘u.t, 
revelry, and despair. Tl»' drunkan! oiu-e luotv fi;]s 
the destroying bowl, the; roblier walks his tuidu -vu 
round, and the suicide lifts his guilt\' arm against his 
own sacred person. 

Let me no longer waste the night over tlm p.ea- 
of antiquity, or the sallies of co-t('nipor.iry geniu , iml 
pursue the solitary walk'. 

What a gloom hangs all around ! Th< dmng 
lam p feebly emits a yellow gleam, no sound i*. Imaid 
but of the chiming ekick, or the ilri.uit w.iii !i di-,. 
All the bustle of human jn'idt- loptoUi n. an 
hour like this may well display the emptiiU'ss (.f 
human vanity. 

There will conu' a tiling when this tetiipomiA 
■solitude may be mtule conlinual, and the laiv 
itself, like its inhal)itanls, fade aw.tv. and Lave 
a desert in its room. 

What citie.s, :is great as this, have oiu'e 
triumphed in existeiuag had their virtnries as 
joy as just, and :is unbounded and \\ilh short -i-’h!- 
•ed presumption, promised themselves inHiiortahtv' ! 
Posterity can htirdly tnice thi* sitiiiitiori of soini*. 
The sorrowful tniveller wanders nvf'i' the awfti! ruins 
•of others; and nis hr. hc'holds, helearir. wisdom, and 
feels the ttinsienco of ttvt'ry subhinarv 

Here, he cries, stood their citadel, mnv gr»nv ji 
over with weeds; there their sentite house, Init now 
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the haunt of every noxious reptile ; temples ;and 
theatres stood here, now only an undistinguished 
heap of ruin. They are fallen, for luxury and 
avarice first made them feeble. The rewards of 
state were conferred on amusing, and not on useful, 
members of society. Their riches and opulence 
invited the invaders, who, though at first 
repulsed, returned again, conquered by persever- 
ance, and at last swept the defendants into un- 
distinguished destruction. 

How few appear in those streets, which but 
some few hours ago were crowded; and those 
who appear, now no longer wear their daily 
mask, nor attempt to hide their lewdness or their 
misery. 

But who are those who make the streets 
their couch, and find a short repose from wretched- 
ness at the doors of the opulent ? These are 
strangers, wanderers, and orphans, whose circum- 
stances are too humble to expect redress, and whose 
distresses are too great even for pity. Their 
wretchedness excites rather horror than pity. 
Some are without the covering even of rags, 
and others emaciated with disease ; the world 
has disclaimed them ; society turns its back upon 
their distress, and has given them up to nakedness 
and hunger. 

Why, why was I born a man, and yet see 
the suffering of wretches I cannot relieve! Poor 
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houseless creatures ! the world will give v'uu 
reproaches, but will not give you relie.f. The 
slightest misfortunes of the great, the most 
imaginary uneasinesses of the rich, arc aggravated 
with all the power of eloquence, and held up 
to engage our attention and symjiathetic sorrow. 
The poor weep unheeded, persecuted by every 
■subordinate species of tyranny; and vx<'vy law, 
which gives others security, beconuis an (mtuiiy 
to them. 

Why was this heart of mine formed wit.li 
•so much sensibility! or why was not my forlum^ 
adapted to its impulse! Teiuh-niess, witiitnit .1 
■capacity of relieving, only makes tlie man who 
feels it more wretched than the object winch 
sues for assistance. Adieu. 

— The Citisoi of the WoHtl. 

NOTBIS 

Night piece, ‘piece’ i.s a literary coiiipositum UHiiiilly Khert. 

This is a short do.scriptioii of boniloii nftfr iiiiiliiiplit. 
struck, strictly ‘has struck’ : note that the liistoric prcKciit is 
, used throughout the losson. 

■expiring taper, candle liglit that flic.k.n-s heforo i'oine, uni. 
socket, hollow part of tho caiullostick in wliicli the «uulle is 
placed. 

meditation, guilt etc., abstract for tlu( ooiu-n-to, iJio i hinlo-r 
the guilty, the reveller, and tlio desperate. 
destroying bowl, for tho bowl of wine dostroys the ilriiiker il 
he indulgos in it to oxcc‘kh. 

walks his midnight round, prowls about in Hoarcin of plutulot-.- 
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mcred person, for God made man in his own image. 

page of anUqtdty, volume from some writer of ancient timaB. 

sallies, flashes of wit* 

co-temporary, belonging to the sarno tiino or generation. 
continual, permanent. presumption, j)rido. 
posterity, succeeding generations. 
transience, epl'iem6)ral nature ; swift passing. 
suldwnary, oartlily. citadel, fortress guarding city. 

'}i(Kvions, poisonous, lia,rmful. 
cpulence, al)undant woaJtii and luxury. 
detmdants, defendoi’s. nndistiriguished, undistinguislial)Ie. 
>daily mash, reforring to lifte hypocritical na,turi) of people, 
smiles without n-nd treachery within. 

Iswd'ness, st',xual passions. 

whose circn/nstamws et(\, tlioy are very wretched and so past 
all hopes of a,ciiivo ludp or pity. 
discJai fried, abandoned . aggro rated, magnified. 
hecomes an enemy etc., the poor resorf, to unjiistifia hie. acts to 
gfiin (,heir lividihood. Ijaws nvc imnh^ to ])ro{,tMd. f lu' ritdi 
rnan’s iiroporty aga.inst such a,(d.s ; tJierofori^ a.II i)ropta'ty 
laws aa'o direcdiod a,ga,inst tlur|)oor. 

Why was not rny fortune ei(\, why wa,s 1 not made rich miough 
to sa.tisfy my sympatlietic impidstvs and relima* the 
distrtws I iiity ? 

EXKRCISKS 

1. AriBwer tlio following qiu^stions in (aunfihdc' s(tn- 
ionccK : 

Mxpla.in tlu^ tith^ of tlu^ lesson* What timi^ of the night 
was it f Who at O'st and who wert^ awaki’^ at t!sa! time 

of tlie tupjit< ? Wh>* is tlu'. hciwl of wine said to ht' de-Urtiy- 
ing ? How does the rohher walk his midnight round / Why 
ho arm of the .suicides saitl to he gnilty ? Wind, does the 
philoHoplier call ‘ wasting tlie night’ ? What arc the tally 
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sounds that are heard at night ? Wiiat does tliiii» midnight 
hour display ? Wliat is the gloomy rolhictioii of tlm pluioso- 
pher about the city of London ? Mention sonic^ of t}i(» gvea^t 
cities of the past whose site can Itivi’dly l)o tracuai. Whal, dmes 
the sorrowful traveller learn froni tiio ruins ol' ciiio.s ? 

What causes led to tlio destruction of tlujst) <u‘ti(?H ? Wdio a.re 
the people to whoii'i the streets are tlie only jumio f How 
does society treat them ? Wliy is ev(U‘y hiw an onmny tif tho 
poor? Why does the piiilosopher feel more wrokdHui 
the outcasts themselves-? Wlio, in reapiif.y, w.aH fdiis 
sopher ? What main cliaractoristic <)f the wiTtnr doen tJrig 
letter reveal ? 

2. In your own words flosciadai Hu^ t\vr> iniiin tin Mights 
that occurred to tlie phil()Ho])her a-s he walked in Hm Hireets 
of the city at night, 

3. MU up tlio blankB in the. follow! (an passa/a* : 

The — ^ of the ricliand the gren.t are pleaMifreM wlimi - 
with, the — of the poor. The slij,ditest iia’onvndtme.eH of the 
rich are — into calarnitios iii inost luugimajo tu dra-H nur 

— and enlist our — for tfiem. Tlu,^ poor, on Iho of her -- 

— in one day — hardHlvips tlnui llu^ rieJi duriiir, Hm of 
their lives. 

4. Eeproduce in your own weirds the last, .pa-ntgraph of 
the lesson. 

5. Explain in sitriplo language : 

(a) Nothing wakiw Imt iiiedif-atknn .gitili, reroir) , find 
despair, (d) The suicidi^ lilts his guilty iiriii anitiiihl Idn own 
saoied poison, (r) Ho loels the triyisioiieo of iivoi'v Hiilitiiiarry 
possession, id) Thoir oj‘nuiin«iiinef*N arti luu Inimldo to iwpod 
redress, and tludr distroHsns iiro foo groiit ovifn fur pity. 

6. Hhq the following wemis iifiil pliniHos in mmirnmn of 

your own r”— fade away ; redresm; I urn ^ 

up ; adapted to ; tmnsioiietj ; etmier , roiiiikp , «i>44iiii|«irtiry | 
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| 30 sterity ; sublunary 'posBossion ; wearing tlieir (li:iily 

7. Combine each of the following groups of simple son- 
■fcaPees into one com|}lox sontenea — 

{(() Their riches and opulence invited the invaders. Qdu) 
i tivadors were at first repulsed. They retui’iied jigain. Tliey 
o on<|uo red I ) y ] )ersev(n’ance. 

{/)) Who a.i'(^ these people ? They niake the streets tluur 
^*(;>iich. ddu'-y find a sliort repose from wreteliediums. ddu^y 
1 1 1 id it all tih('. dooi* of the opulent. 

8. Ihuvi'ilie as ilirocted ;■ 

(r/.j I jot me no longer waste the night over l.he page of 
ii,iiti(iuity, or tlio sallies of (a)»temp()ra.ry genius, l)ut pursue 
t, lie soliiiairy wa,lk. (Turn infio the ihissive Voice.) 

(d) Tlaur circumstances are too humble to ax|)ecfi redress 
juiid thcdr disti'c^sses a, re too grt^at even for pity. (Alter tire 

constrictions /ee to, too — for, without clianging 

the meaning). 

(c) The world will give you reiiroaclum, but will not give 
y ou nditd. (a,s a simiile scmtence.) 

(d) Why was tlris heart of mine formed witli so much 
rtc:vnsil)ility ! (uiS an assiyrtivo sentence.) 

(f) Their wretchedness exeikm more horror than pity. 
( 1 Is(^ tiaa positive degree of compariBon.) 

9. Anndysc^ t.lu^ last sentence of tlie lesson in tlie 
t^sidnilar form. 

10. Punc.tua.t(^ : — 

what cities as great as this luivx^ once f riumphed in 
cixinknice had their victories as groat joy as just and a» 
u i daamdc.d and vvith Hhorksighted prcHumiition promisetl 

tl ifiiiiHclvfiH iiniiuiiialH.y 


N I, B. It. V-9 
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4. THE ARCHERY CONTEST 

[This passage is from Sir "Walter Scott’s Itutnhnt^ Tli<* (ilnrcl 
Crusade had ended. On his way back to Enghiti(l, King liicluvrd 1 
was shipwrecked, and fell into the hands of his eneiii)*, tlie Kmiu^ror 
of Germany. Prince John, his younger brother, ini led Mnglniul ns 
regent, plotting all the while, to take his In’other’s tliroin*. innk<* 
himself popular, John ordered a tournament to tak«' place ai ArJibw 
It was to last three days. On tlie lirst day live reiicnviUMl knight;; 
challenged all comers, hut they weni (hd'eated by th<‘ Kniylit ni‘ 
Ivanhoe, who was known as th(^ l)isinlierit(‘d Knight. In llm gmu-ral 
combat of the second day, the pairty of tlu'. I>isiuhi'rii(Ml Knighii wm'o 
the victors. John wlio laid just learnt that Uielmrd had t'seap(‘d, 
cancelled the third day’s tourimnuait. At Ihe mid of tb,c‘ i.fcnud 
day’s tournament, however, lu‘ held the urelier\ eonlt-st inimeh'd hir 
the next day. The famous outlaw Hohiti I bind, umlm* tlu* nunuMif’ 
Locksley, entered as a eompetiior. lly his mnrM'llous skill in slund* 
ing, he maintained the reputation of tlie Saxons who werii ireattai 
with contempt by their Nornuui' conquerors.] 


The sound of the trumpets soon recalled 
those spectators who had a]re;ul>- l»ej,ain to leave 
the field; and proclamation was made lliat I’rincc 
John, suddenly called by hif^h and {«>rtnnptor\' 
public duties, held himself obliged to (lisrontimi<- tlio 
entertainments of to-morrow’s festival : nevertheless, 
that, unwilling that so many good yeomen should 
depart without a trial of skill, he w«is pleitsed to 
appoint them, before leaving the ground, prescmlly 
to execute the compcaition of areliery intciuled 
for the morrow. To the best archi-r a prize was to 
be awarded, being a bugle-horn mounted with silver, 
and a silken baldric richly ornamented with a 
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medallion of St. Hubert, the patron of silvan 
sport. 

More than thirty yeomen at first presented 
themselves as competitors, several of whom were 
rangers and underkeepers in the royal forests of 
Needwood and Charnwood. When, however, the 
archers understood with whom they were to be 
matched, upwards of twenty withdrew themselves 
from the contest, unwilling to encounter the dis- 
honour of almost certain defeat. For in those days 
the skill of each celebrated marksman was as 
well known for many miles round him, as the 
qualities of a horse trained at Newmarket are 
familiar to those who frequent that well-known 
meeting. 

The diminished list of competitors for silvan 
fame still amounted to eight. Prince John stepped 
from his royal seat to view more nearly the persons 
of these chosen yeomen, several of whom wore the 
royal livery. Having satisfied his curiosity by this 
investigation, he looked for the object of his 
resentment, whom he observed standing on the same 
spot, and with the same composed countenance 
which he had exhibited upon the preceding day. 

‘Fellow,’ said Prince John, ‘I guessed by thy 
insolent babble thou wert no true lover of the long- 
bow, and I see thou darest not adventure thy skill 
among such merry men as stand yonder.’ 

‘ Under favour, sir,’ replied the yeoman, ‘ I have 
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another reason for refraininK to slioot, licsickis 
fearing discomfiture and disgra.cc.’ 

‘And what is thy othoi' reason?’ said 1’rincc 
John, ‘who, for some cause wliicli [xaiiaiw he c(.)uld 
not himself have explained, Felt a, painful curiosity 
respecting this individual. 

‘ Because,’ replied the woodsman, ‘ I laiow not 
if these yeomen and 1 are used to slioot at the same 
marks; and becaust;, moreoia'r, I know not liow 
your Grace might r(‘lish llie winning of a third 
prize by one who has unuittingly falk-n under \ our 
displeasure.’ 

Prince John coloured a.s he pul Uu,: (juestion, 
‘What is thy name, yconiiin ?’ 

‘ Locksley,’ answered the yeom.in. 

‘Then, Locksley,’ said I’rinre John, ‘ thou shall 
shoot in thy turn, wlie.n these yeonieii ha\ e liisplay- 
ed their skill. If thou carriest the pri/.e, 1 will .idd 
to it twenty noliles ; but if thou IuhijsI it, thou shall 
be stripped of thy Lincoln green, and s(,',ourgi;d 
out of the lists with bow-strings, for a wordy 
and insolent liraggnrl.’ 

‘And how if f refuse to .shoot on such a wager?’ 
said the yeoman. ‘Your Grace’s powin*, sujjported, 
as it is, by .so many men-al-arms, may indeed easily 
strip and scourge me, but caimoL cotiijHd mu to bond 
or to draw rny bow.' 

‘ If thou refiwest my f:iir proffer,’ s:iid the 
prince, ‘the provost of the lists shall cut tliy k»w* 
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string, break thy bow and arrows, and expel thee 
from the presence as a faint-hearted craven.’ 

‘ This is no fair chance you put on me, proud 
prince,’ said the yeoman, ‘to compel me to peril 
myself against the best archers of Leicester and 
Staffordshire, under the penalty of infamy if 
they should overshoot me. Nevertheless, I will 
obey your pleasure.’ 

‘ Look to him close, men-at-arms,’ said Prince 
John, ‘his heart is sinking; I am jealous lest he 
attempt to escape the trial. — And do you, good 
fellows, shoot boldly round ; a buck and a butt 
of wine are ready for your refreshment in yonder 
tent when the prize is won.’ 

A target was placed at the upper end of the 
southern avenue which led to the lists. The 
contending archers took their station in turn, at the 
bottom of the southern access, the distance 
between that station and the mark allowing full 
distance for what was called a shot at rovers. The 
archers, having previously determined by lot their 
order of precedence, were to shoot each three shafts 
in succession. The sports were regulated by an 
officer of inferior rank, termed the Provost of the 
Games ; for the high rank of the marshals of the lists 
would have been held, degraded, had they conde- 
scended to superintend the sports of the yeomanry. 

One by one the archers, stepping forward, 
delivered their shafts yeomanlike and bravely. Of 
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twenty-four arrows, shot in succession, ten \vc;re fisf^I 
in the target, and the otiiers ranged so near it that, 
considering the distance of the mark, it was ac-CDiiut- 
ed good archery. Of the ten sliafts whicli hit the 
target, two within the inner ring were shot f)y 
Hubert, a forester in the service of Malvoisin, who 
was accordingly pronounced victorious. 

‘ Now, Locksley,’ said I’rince John to tin- liold 
yeoman, with a bitter .smile, ‘ wilt thou tr>' con- 
clusions with Hubert, or wilt thou yield up bow, 
baldric, and quiver, to tin; [trovost of llu- siiorts? ’ 

‘ Sith it be no hettcu-,’ .said LoeksKw, ‘I .mi 
content to try my fortune; on condition th.it when [ 
have shot two shafts at }-onder mark of I luhei-t's, he 
shall be bound to shoot one at that which I sh.dl 
propose.’ 

‘ That is but fair,’ answered I’rinre johii, ‘.imi it 

shall not be refased thee. [f thou dost be.it this 

braggart, Hubert, 1 will fill the bugle with ^ilver 
pennies for thee.’ 

A man c;in do hut his best,’ .in.iwered llubert, 
but my grandsire drew a good longbow ,it 
Hastings, and I tiust not to dishonour iiis iiienioi'y.’ 

Tlhe former target was now naiioved, atul a fresh 
one of the same .size placed in it;, room. Hulieit, 
who, as victor in the liist tritil of skill, h.id the right 
to shoot linst, took his aim with gretit delilKinition, 
long measuring the distance with iiis ctye, while Iw 
held in his hand his bended l>ow, witfi the tuTow 
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placed on the string. At length he made a step 
forward, and raising the bow at the full stretch of his 
left arm, till the centre or grasping-place was nigh 
level with his face, he drew his bow-string to his ear. 
"The arrow whistled through the air, and lighted 
'with.in the inner ring of the target, but not exactly in 
tlie centre. 

‘ You have not allowed for the wind, Hubert, ’ 
said his antagonist, bending his bow, ‘ or that had 
been a better shot. ’ 

So saying, and without showing the least anxiety 
to pause upon his aim, Locksley stepped to the 
a.ppointed station, and shot his arrow as carelessly in 
appearance as if he had not even looked at the mark, 
tie was speaking almost at the instant that the shaft 
left the bow-string, yet it alighted in the target two 
inches nearer to the white spot which marked the 
centre than that of Hubert. 

‘ By the light of heaven !’ said Prince John to 
Biubert, ‘ an thou suffer that runagate knave to 
overcome thee, thou art worthy of the gallows ! ’ 

Hubert had but one set speech for all occasions. 
* An your highness were to hang me, ’ he said, ‘ a 
man can do but his best. Nevertheless, my grandsire 
drew a good bow ’ — 

‘ The foul fiend on thy grandsire and all his 
g’eneration ! ’ interrupted John ; ‘ shoot, knave, and 
sb-GOt thy best, or it shall be worse for thee ! ’ 

Thus exhorted, Hubert resumed his place, and 
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not neglecting the caution which he Ixad receiwfi, 
from his adversary, he made thc^ lU'ccssarx' allowance 
for a very light air of wind, which had just ax isen, 
and shot so successfully that his arrow alighted in 
the very centre of the target. 

‘A Hubert! a Hubert!’ shouted die populact*, 
more interested in a known iierson than in a stranger. 
‘In the clout! — in the clout !-“a, 1 luherl tor ever! ’ 

‘Thou canst not mend that shot, Lockslcy,’ s.iid 
the prince, with an insulting .smile. 

‘I will notch his shaft for liini, how<-ver, ’ replied 
Locksley. 

And letting ily liis arrow witli a little more 
precaution than before, it lighted right upon that of 
his competitor, which it split to shixers. Tlu' people 
who stood around were- so astonished at his wiuuler- 
ful dexterity, that the\- could not e\eu givt' vent to 
their surprise in their usual clamour. ‘ TItis must be 
the devil, and no man of llesh and blood, ' whispered 
the yeomen to each other; ‘such an'liery was iimcr 
seen since a bow was lirsl hunt in llritaiu. ' 

‘And now,’ said Locksley, ‘1 will cr.tve vuur 
Grace’s permission to plant such a mark as is used 
in the North Country; and wtilcotne eveiy\ brave 
yeoman .who shall try a. shot at it to win a ^auile 
from the bonny lass be loves Ixisl.’ 

He then turned to leave tlu; lists. * Let )*our 
guards attend me, ’ he said, ‘ if you plesise- d go but 
to cut a rod from the next willow-hush.' 
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Prince John made a signal that some attendants 
should follow him in case of his escape ; but the cry 
of ‘ Shame ! shame ! ’ which burst from the multitude, 
induced him to alter his ungenerous purpose. 

Locksley returned almost instantly with a willow 
wand about six feet in length, perfectly straight, and 
rather thicker than a man’s thumb. Pie began to 
peel this with great composure, observing at the 
same time, that to ask a good woodsman to shoot at 
a target so broad as had hitherto been used, was to 
put shame upon his skill. ‘ For his own part, ’ 
he said, ‘ and in the land where he was bred, men 
would as soon take for their mark King Arthur’s 
round-table, which held sixty knights around it. A 
child of seven years old, ’ he said, ‘ might hit yonder 
target with a headless shaft ; but, ’ added he, walking 
deliberately to the other end of the lists, and sticking 
the willow wand upright in the ground, ‘ he. that hits 
that rod at five-score yards, I call him an archer fit 
to bear both bow and quiver before a king, an it 
were the stout King Richard himself. ’ 

‘ My grandsire, ’ said Hubert, ‘ drew a good bow 
at the battle of Plastings, and never shot at such a 
mark in his life — and neither will I. If this 5'’eoman 
can cleave that rod, I give him the bucklers — or 
rather, I yield to the devil that is in his jerkin, and 
not to any human skill; a man can but do his best, and 
I will not shoot where I am sure to miss. I might as 
well shoot at the edge of our parson’s whittle, or 
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at a wheat straw, or at a sunbeam, as at a, twinlcling 
white streak which I can hardly see ! ’ 

‘Cowardly dog'!’ said Prince Jolin. — ‘Sirrah 
Locksley, do thou shoot; but, il thou hittest sne.h a. 
mark, I will say thou art tlie first ma.n e\'er did so. 
Howev’r it be, thou shalt not crow^ cn'cr us with 
a mere show of superior skill. ’ 

‘I w,ill do my best, as Hubert says, ’ answered 
Locksley ; ‘ no man can do more. ' 

So saying, he again bent his bow, but (.in the 
present occasion looked with attention to his weapun, 
and changed the string, wl.uch he thouvdit was no 
longer truly round, having been a little frayed by ilu' 
two former shots. I.Ic then t(.)ok his aim with some 
deliberation, and the multitud(i awaited tlu' (‘vent in 
breathless silence. Tlu.; a.rch(‘r \ iiidie.ited their 
opinion ' of his skill ; his arrow s[ilit the willow rod 
against which it was ainu;d. A jiiliilei- of aad.ima- 
tions followed; and even Prince jolin, in admiration 
of Locksley’s skill, lost for an iirdant his dislikt; 
to his person. ‘These twenl}- nobles,’ he said, 
‘which, with the bugle, thou ha..sl f.iirlv uon, are thine 
own; we will make them fifty, if (hou wilt take 
livery and .service with us as a y(‘oman of our body, 
guard and be near to our person. Id a- neve.'r did so 
strong a hand bend a bow, or so fnn‘ .m eye direct 
a shaft. ’ 

‘Pardon me, noble prince,’ .said Locksley; ‘hut 
I liave vowed that if ever I take service, it should be 
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with your royal brother, King Richard. These 
twenty nobles I leave to Hubert, who has this day 
drawn as brave a bow as his grandsire did at 
Hastings. Had his modesty not refused the trial, he 
would have hit the wand as well as 1. ’ 

Hubert shook his head as he received with 
reluctance the bounty of the stranger ; and Locksley, 
anxious to escape further observation, mixed with the 
crowd, and was seen no more. 

— Sir Walter Scott, 

NOTES 

peremptory, urgent. 

yeomen, small landowners who fought on foot with bows and 
arrows. This class was noted for its sturdy indepen- 
dence, strength and courage. 

baldric, broad belt hung from the shoulder to the opposite hip 
for the suspension of sword or dagger. 
medallion, circular or oval medal containing a figure represent- 
ed in relief. 

silvan sport, forest sport, connected wiiJii hunting. 
silvan fame, reputation for archery. 

object of his resentment, Locksley, for he had offended John 
before the first day’s tournament began. 
babble, idle talk. adventure, try. 
under favour, if I may venture to say so. 
discomfiture, defeat. 

unwittingly, unknowingly and therefore unintentionally. 
noble, a coin worth 6s. 8d. 

Lincoln green, garments made of the bright green stuff woven 
at Lincoln. 
scourged, whipped. 

lists, space set apart for sports or tournaments. 
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braggart, boaster. 

hoio if, what will happen if- 

frovost, officer appointed to superintend the lists. 
cravm, coward. chance., trial or opportunity. 
overshoot, excel in shooting. 
men-at-arms, regular soldiers. 

Jmtt, a large cask. target, shooting mark in arc!u>ry. 

shot at rovers, long distance slK)oting. 

try conclusions with, engage in a trial of skill u it li. 

sith, since. deliberation, ea.r6. 

an, if. rmuujate, vagal)ond. 

gallows, the frame for suspending tlie rope with whicdi eiimi* 
nals are hanged. 

in the clout, a hit ! ; clout is the centiH^ of f.ho eorres* 

ponding to the niodarn ‘l)uirs oyo.' 
make a cut into. shirers, ^wnill 
King Arthwds Bound Table, King Art.hur wiih a {ogmuliiry 
King of England. Ho c^stahlishod, iui oi’<!'t'*r <ol kiiigivtis. 
who sat at the Kound Tahlo in Ckuntdol . l ahlo uas 

round so that none of the knights inigli! hiu t‘ iitvoeMh‘m!e, 
{live thehncklers, i.o., yield to him. 
buclder, shield. jerkin, jacket. 
lohittle, short knife, 

si&ah, a term of address imi)lying tlic^ inferiorit.y nf ihv pornim 
addressed. 

croio over, triumpli over a l)oaten iwlverHiiry. 
fradjed, became raggcul at EitJ edg(\ 

vindicated, maintaiiuul, with HUCi^osH ; itihe ti’uo, 

jiikilee, ov\y,mii\\y, a joyful festival hcdd overs lift^ .soar'’; 
usually it means a counnemoraticm lieJd in fli« iwintly* 
fifth or fiftieth year; here, shouts of fixiillalioii of 
unrestrained joy. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Answer each of the following questions in not more 
than two sentences: 

(a) Why did John cancel the third day’s tournament? 
Why did lie hold the archery contest at the end of the second 
day’s tournament ? (b) What was the prize offered to the 

best arclier ? How many competitors entered at first ? 
How many were there in the end ? Why ? (d) Mention 

three reasons why Locksley did not wish to take part in the 
shooting match, (e) On what condition did Locksley consent 
to try his skill against Hubert ? (/) Give two instances of 

Locksley’ s chivalry, (g) Why did Locksley decline John’s 
offer to take liiLn into his service? 

2. Write the answers to the following questions in a 
connected paragraph : 

Why did rrohn compel Locksley to shoot ? What did he 
promise to give the yeoman if he succeeded ? How did he 
threaten to punish him if he refused his offer ? Wherein lies 
John’s unfairness towards Locksley ? 

3. With the help of the outline given, write an account 
of the Archery Contest, in not more than 20 lines : — 

Eight yeomen compete — each shoots three arrows in 
succession — ten hit the target — the two nearest the centre 
shot by Hubert — fresh target — Hubert’s first shot alights 
in the inner ring — Locksley’s arrow two inches nearer the 
centre — Hubert’s second arrow hits the very centre — split 
by Locksley’s second arrow — Locksley’s mark — Hubert’s 
refusal to shoot — Locksley splits the mark — acclamations. 

4. Use each of the following words or phrases in 
sentences of your own, so as to show that- you have understood 
their meaning : — 

Peremptory ; to be matched with ; look for ; unwittingly ; 
wager ; under penalty of ; condescend ; try conclusions with ; 
allow for; give vent to ; crow over; vindicate. 
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5 Punctuate, writing capitala wluim iinccssai-y : — 

And how if 1 ” ''■'iii'.iT siiiil dm 
yeoman your graces power supported as it is li\' sn luany uu-n- 

at-arms may indeed easily strip and scoiirgn lu.' I.nt <.,inn<.t 
compel me to bend or to draw my how if M.ou ivIum'sI i„y 

fair offer said the prince tho provost of ilm lists slm!! cm, i hy 
bowstring break thy how and arrows a till expel time I'roiii our 
presence as a faint- hoai-tod craven. 

6 Eewrite the followin|4 Hcuif.ciu't's a>; : 

(a) In those dayw, tlie skill of aacli mi lunrkHiniui 

ivas" well throu^iiout tho disirid, formally itiilos artniiicl 

him. (Use the noun fonri of tlvo italieizod \Mird.) 

(b) The dirninisliod list of compiiihH’H for silwitii faniii wtill 
•amounted to eight. (Uso tlio verbal fonri of tlio itahri/.oil 

(c) He has tliis day drawn as A/virr a ,how as Iuh |4**nriil«i,ro 
did at Hastings. (Ui^e tho compamtivii dogroo of hmri\) 

■ {d) No man can do man. (IJho ilia iKiHtlJvc^ ih*grao of 
comparison.) 

{e) For some reaBon which jHtrhaim ho hiiimolf cuiild not 
explain, he felt a painful curiosity rtwpecting thin individual 
{Change the verbs into tlie PasBivo Voicse,) 

(/) Had the trial not ki6.rntifum3<! Iiy .liis rimdimty, ilit) 
wand would have beo-ii liit liy him m well iw by ma, (Put 
the verbs in the active voica.) 

(g) The people who stood around him warn mi iiHl.oiiisliad 
at his wonderful dexterity that they mmUl tioi tivoii givti v«mt 
to their surprise in their usual damemn (ihuvmt ii Himfiki 
sentence.) 

. {h) You have not allowed for the wind* or that liiul hren 
■a better' shot. (Convert into a complex ieiiietice,} 

{i) He shot so suceessfully that his arrow lighteil in the 
very centre of the target. (Intirolmnge the iiriiicJiiat and the 

subordinate clauses,) 
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(j) Wlia.t, il I r('l’us(,^ to slK)ot on such a wager? (Express 
tlio nuaining in an n,ss(a*tiive sentence,) 

7. Amilym into clu-uses, giving the construction of 

cjicJi : 

Silh it be no laitl-cM’, I am content to try rny fortune, on 
condition tlmT wlum I havosliot two slnifts at yoiukvr mark 
ol Hubert, s he l)e l)oitn(l to slioot one a/t tluit whicli 1 

shall propose'. 

H. (\anpl('t(^ tlit^ following sentoiuies, bearing tlie context 
in mind : 

(u) An thou su(’(e,r tlnit ninagate knavo to overccnno 
time,.** {/h Veui lia.V('. not allowed for the wind, Hubert, 
or,., (r) Your (Ira.ee’s power nuiy indtKHl easily strip me and 

H(‘ourg(' me, but.... (d) [f tlimi dost heat tins ])raggart, 

I’lu'se^ twenty nol)les 1 leave to Hiil)ert who 

has this day drawn... 


5. THE STAGE-COACH 

“ h’lu )M Ih(A('T^jiriiii)(fE Hall *0 

[^riiis is from flit’ Book by WiiHliirujioit Iroing^ 

can wHtc'r, In the eld days la'fore railways were introduced, people 
in Kimlnud travi'Ikul by the public stage-coaches which ran between 
the principal hluglish towns. Irving gives an account of his journey by 
a Htagr-'Ctmch in Yorkshire on (’hristnias eve. This extract contains 
a vi\id pi'ii-pictun* t)f tlu'. old stage-coachman, and of the bustle and 
numt wium the coa,ch passes through a village.] 

In tlui course of a December tour in York- 
shire, f rode for a long distance in one of the 
public coacltiis, on the day preceding Christmas. 
The coach was crowded, both inside and out, 
with passengers who, by their talk, seemed prin- 
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cipally bound to the mansions of relations or 
friends, to eat the Christmas dinner. It was 
loaded also with hampers of game, and haslcets 
and boxes of delicacies ; and liares hung dangling 
their long ears about the coachman’s l)ox, presents 
from distant friends for the impending feast. 

I had three fine rosy-cheeked school-1 h)\'s for 
my fellow-passengers inside, full ol the buxom 
health and manly spirit which I have oliseiaaxl 
in the children of this country. They were returning 
home for the holidays in high, giec', a,,nd pro- 
mising themselves a world of cnjos'inent. It was 
delightful to hear the gigantic plans of i)leasurc 
of the little rogues, and the impraotic'.ahle ft.iats 
they were to perform during their six winkles’ 
emancipation from the abhorred thraldom of book, 
birch, and pedagogue. Tlic>' wen', full of the 
anticipations of the meeting with the family and 
household, down to the very cat and dog ; and 
of the joy they were to give tlusr littU; sisters 
by the presents with which tluhr poi-.kets were 
crammed ; but the meeting to which tlusy sec;im,‘,d 
to look forward with the greatest impaticmcc; was 
with Bantam, which I found to Ix^ a [lony, and, 
according to their talk, possessed (»f mon; x'irtues 
than any steed since the days of Buatphalus. 
How be could trot! how he could run ! am! tlusu 
such leaps as he would take— there was not ti hedge 
in the whole country that he could not clear! 
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They were under the particular guardianship of 
the coachman, to whom, whenever an opportunity 
presented, they addressed a host of questions, and 
pronounced him one of the best fellows in the whole 
world. Indeed, I could not but notice the more 
than ordinary air of bustle and importance of the 
coachman, who wore his hat a little on one side, and 
had a large bunch of Christmas greens stuck in the 
buttonhole of his coat. He is always a personage 
full of mighty care and business ; but he is parti- 
cularly so during this season, having so many 
commissions to execute in consequence of the great 
interchange of presents. And here, perhaps, it may 
not be unacceptable to my untravelled readers to 
have a sketch that may serve as a general represent- 
ation of this very numerous and important class of 
functionaries, who have a dress, a manner, a langu- 
age, an air, peculiar to themselves, and prevalent 
throughout the fraternity; so that wherever an 
English stage-coachman may be seen, he cannot 
be mistaken for one of any other craft or mystery. 

He has commonly a broad full face, curiously 
mottled with red, as if the blood had been forced by 
hard feeding into every vessel of the skin ; he is 
swelled into jolly dimensions by frequent potations of 
malt liquors, and his bulk is still further increased by 
a multiplicity of coats, in which he is buried like a 
cauliflower, the upper one reaching to his heels. Hsi- 
wears a broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat, a huge 
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roll of coloured handlvcrchief about his neck, know- 
ingly knotted and tucked in at tlu' bosom, and hns 
in summer time a large boiuinel of llowers in his 
buttonhole, the present, most pr.-bnlily, ol sons' 
enamoured country lass, blis waistcoat is c.onunonly 
of some bright colour, striped, and his small c.lothcs 
extend far below the knees, to mi'<'t a pair ol 
jockey boots whicli reacli aliout hall-\\a>- up his Irg.s. 

All this costume is maintained with much pie- 
cision; he has a pride in hax'ing his clothes of 
excellent materials, and, iiotwithstandiu'- the secmiii;-; 
grossness of his a[)['e:iranc.(', Iheiv !;■: i t ill discernible 
that neatness and proprmty of pemon whiidi is 
almost inlierent in an Mngiishmnn. I le enjoys great 
consequence and consideration along llic roa<i; 
has frequent confeninces with tlu- \illage house- 
wives who look upon him as a man of ;‘,reat 
trust and dependence.; an<l he seems to ha\e a 
good understanding with every bright-ey<.Rl I’.ountry 
lass. The moment lu; arrives whi're the horses 
are to be changcul, he throws down the reins 
with something of an air, and ahandoiis tlu* cattle 
to the care of the hostler; his <iiity being merely 
to drive them from one stagt: to another. When 
off the box, his hands are tlirust into tile poekels 
of his great coat, and he rolls alKutt the inn-yard 
with an air of the most nlisolule. lordliness. li<‘re 
he is generally surrounded by an ailmiring throng 
of hostlers, stable-boys, shoehlacks, and those name- 
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less h:tn;.;'c.rs-on tli:H infest inns and taverns, and 
run (‘rrands, an<l <1( > all kinds of odd jobs, tor tho 
pri\ el ballen in^- on llu^ drippini^'s of the 

kitchen and tho ’o:aka^'e of tin; tap-room. Tlieso 
all l(»ok up to bun as to an oracle; treasure up 
his cant phrases; (x'.ho his opinions about horses 
and odiiT lopies <>, jockey lore; and, :d)o\’e. all, 
en(lea\<'nr to imiiat^^ his air and c:uTiaj>'c'. livcuy 
rapainullin that has a coat to his back thrusts his 
hands in tlie porla^ts, rolls in his j^ait, talks slang', 
and is an tanbr>-o i-oachey. 

I’oiiiaps it ioi-li( be owing to the pk-asing 
serenit) that roi;;n('d in nry own mind, that I 
fancied 1 saw clnan-fulness in every countenance 
thronglmut the journey. vV stage-coach, howewer, 
carries animati<ui always with it, and puts the 
world in motion as it whirls along. The horn, 
sounded at the entrance of a village, jiroduces a 
general bustle. Senne hasten forth to meet friends; 
some, w ith bundles a nd band-box(^s to secure places, 
and in tb<‘ hurr\' of the Tnonuait can hardly take 
leave of the group that accompanies them. In 
the imiuntime, the «’.oachma,n has a world of small 
commissions to eximute ; sometimes he delivers a 
hare er plu'asant ; sonulimes jerks a small paretd or 
ftewspaper to the. di>or ol a public house ; and some- 
times, w ith knowing leer and words of sly import, 
hands to some half-blushing, half-laughing housianaid 
an odd-shaiHid bilkh-doux fnuu some rustic admirer. 
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As the coach rattles through tht: village, cN'ery 
one runs to the window, and we have glances on, 
every side of fresh country faces, ajid hlooining, 
giggling" girls. At the corners arc asst!nil)k,‘d juntos 
of village idlers and wise men, who take tlieir 
stations there for the. imp(.)rtant |)uri)oS(‘ of seeing 
company pass; but the. sagest laiol is geneiMllv at 
the blacksmith’s, to whom the iiassing o( tlie coaeli 
is an event fruitful ol much speimlatioii. 1. lie smith, 
with the horse’s lieel in l,iis lai), pa.uses as the velhcle 
whirls by; the cyclops round the anvil suspend iheir 
ringing hammers, and suffer the iron to grow cool; 
and the sooty spectn: in brown paper cap, labouring 
at the bellows, leans on the handle lor a moment, 
and permits the astlimatic engine to hl;av^^ a long- 
drawn sigh, while he glart!S Ihroiigh the murky 
smoke and sulphurous glea.tns ol die smithy. 

Perhaps the imi)ending holiday might have givtui 
a more than usual animation to the c.ountrv, for it 
seemed to me as if civeryhody was in gcxKl looks 
and good spirits, (lame, iioultry, :uul other 
luxuries of the ta,bl(‘, wv;re in bi'isk circ.ul;itu.)n in the 
villages; the grocers’, hutehens’, and fnnteri'.rs’ ;,ho[)s 
were thronged with customt;rs The housewives 
were stirring briskly about, putting their dwelling, s in 
order; and the glossy liranches of lioily, with ihiMr 
bright red berries, began to appe.ir at the windows. 

My little travelling cot nitt in iims Imd Ixicn looking 
out of the coach windows for the last few miles 
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recognising every tree and cottage as they approached 
home, and now there was a general burst of joy — 
“There’s John! and there’s old Carlo! and there’s 
Bantam!” cried the happy little rogues, clapping 
their hands. 

At the end of the lane was an old sober- looking 
servant in livery waiting for them ; he was accom- 
panied by a superannuated pointer and by the 
redoubtable Bantam, a little old rat of a pony with 
a shaggy mane, who stood dozing quietly hy the 
road-side little dreaming of the bustling times that 
awaited him. 

I was pleased to see the fondness with which 
the little fellows leaped about the steady old foot- 
man, and hugged the pointer, who wriggled his 
whole body for joy. But Bantam was the great 
object of interest ; 'all wanted to mount at once, and 
it w:is with some difficulty that John arranged that 
they should ride by turns, and the eldest should 
ride; first. Off they set at last, one on the pony, 
itnd the other holding John’s hands ; both talking 
at once;, and overpowering him with questions about 
home and with school anecdotes. I looked after 
them with a feeling in which I do not know whether 
pleasure or melancholy predominated; for I was 
r<;minded of those days when. Hire them, I had known 
neitlier care nor sorrow, and a holiday was the 
summit of earthly felicity. 


— Washington Irving- 
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NOTES 

21ie day precBdinrj Christnuu, i.e., Cliristiiuis evd. 
hampers of game, baskets containing pa.rtritbA^ l)beasant, grouse 
etc., often sent as Clii'istinaB gifts. 
emancipation, freedom fi'om ta.sks. 
abhorred thraldom, hated slavery. 
pedaffog tie , sell oolrii ast car. 

Biicephaliis, the famous chaiger of AItvxaaHlei* tlu* (liv;iL 

h a/iid ivy uscmI t.d (hu-orate 

English houses at Oliristinas. 

officials ; peo[:)le wiiJi a, pju’t icuihir duty to 

perform, 

air, general appearance niial l)(d)avioui*. 
fratertrify, brotherliood, or class, of (uiaadnnem 
C'iXift or nrystery, ti'ade (ir <)ccu})nt.ion. 
mottled, spotted, potations, dce|) <lrhiliings, 
midtijdieity, a large iniiiilK'r. 
caidijtoirer, a, kind of Na^getahkv 

bouquet, huncli. enaviouretl , krving, in hnn? with idiu. 

sniad clothes, hrcMadu^s, 

jockey -boots, long l)not.‘4 us(‘d h\ ,joclu*> ;■. ; a joc!;,/y 
|.)i’ofeKsioiial rider in hoi'se-ratM^s, 

Jwst I ers, ov ostlers, \\m\ \\\\oy-,o it i , (*« tali(» (deune of 

lu)rsos at roa<(hsid(' inns. 
bnileiiiiuj, growing fad. 
driirpimjs, remnants (jf food. 

Qracle, a voice of infinite itd'u.ilthU^ wisrluin. 
emit, shii’g, luicknoycul (‘xpi'esssions, 
joakeydore, knowiedgn of hor.s«!s. 
raijaiiutfins, ragged ifllm’s. 
embryo eoachey, a coachmam in the makitsu. 
hafid-hoxes, cardboard boxes fur caps, liuniiois* mid utlitir light 
articles. 
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kiioirhuj leer, significant look. 

,s7// /uiporf, ('xprcssi V(^ of a knowlotlg’o of the contents of the 
k^tl.tM'. 

hillei-(l()U,r, love ’I(U)ttn*. 

fn^liili liuighing in a snpprossocl inanner ; Belf-consoiously 
laughing : it is often arfocted. 
junto, clitjiie, 

snrrnise or guoHs as to the <Iostina.tion of the 
pass(*.ng(U’S. 

cyvlopH, a rata,^ of ontoeyod giants whoso liiisinoss it was to 
forgn, iron for Vnlca.n ; hence, applied to l)la.cksniitlis. 
Hootij Hpectre, siuai tlirougli tlio Binoke, tlio hellows-inan seems 
dim a.s a, ghost. 

aslIuiiufJc enaine, the hollows omitting air witli a noise like 
(/ha,l« maido by persons sulToring from asthma. 
HUtieraniuiiUed, past work and ponsioiuul off. 
pohiter, dog uhcmI in shouting gaane ; when it scents a, l)ird, it 
stands rigid, with its nose poinied in the direction of the 
gaane ; htaic.t^ l-ln^ luune. 
redou/)f(d)f(\ highomadled ; used humorously. 
fool Old u, maai»serva,nt witli dutit».s inside the house. 
sinidint of (‘((rtlilif feUriti/, the greatest liappinass in tlio 
world. 

hlXKIiCISBlS 

1. (iiv(^ hrit'f aiiswcu's to the following (luostions 
(a) \Vh(»r(^ W(M'e the paMHongers in the coaadi going? 
What Christmas {UH'scmts did tlu^ coach carry? Who were 
lih(unsid(^ passtaigiu's ? Whore vvore the little hoys going? 
What wa,s the hmgth of their holidays ? What joys t»f home 
did they antkdpiah^ while in the coach ? Why were tlu'y so 
vca'y impa/ticad- to meet Bantaan, ? Under vvlume part itailaa' 
guardiaaiship wt'rc^ tlui hoys? What was their opinion of the 
coa<(dutia.n ? 

(//) How vvjis the coachman regarded all along the road ? 
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Describe fclie scene when the stage-coach entered a village. 
■Why was the passing of a coach an event of much speculation 
at the blacksmith’s ? 

(c) Whiy was there more than the usual animation in the 
country that day ? 

(d) Who had come to meet the three little fellows? What 
did the boys do on leaving the coach ? In what manner did 
they set off homeward ? 

2. Describe in your own words the dress, manner, 
language and air of a typical, old stage-coachman. 

3. Write a letter to your friend describing your feelings 
just before breaking up for the holidays, and your plans for 
spending the holidays in the best possible way. 

4. White a short essay on “Stage-coaches and Trains.” 

Hints: — Diff'erences in : — (a) Speed and convenience, {b) 

Intimacy with other passengers, (c) Station rest-room and 
inn. {d) Numbers of people who travelled then and now. 
(The bus is the modern stage-coach). 

5. Use the following words and phrases in their correct 
meanings in sentences of your own construction : — 

Impending, a world of enjoyment, emancipation, anticipa- 
tion, look forward to ; personage, in consequence of, prevalent, 
enamoured of, inherent in, absolute, hangers-on, in embryo, 
superannuated, redoubtable, the summit of earthly felicity. 

6. Change the following Negative sentences into 
Affirmative sentences, without altering the meaning : — 

(a) I could not but notice the more than ordinary air of 
bustle and importance of the coachman, (b) Wherever an 
English stage-coachman may be seen, he cannot be mistaken 
ior one of any other craft, (c) There was not a hedge in the 
whole country that he could not clear, (d) Helms no other 
duty than driving the coach from one stage to another. 
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7. Eewrite tlie following sontonceH iming the otiuu* 
degrcjCF; of comparison : — 

(a) They scanned to look forward to the meeting wif-h 
Pjantam witli tlie greatest impatience, (h) Tlioy pronoiimaal 
.him the best follow in the world, (c) Bantam {jossessod most 
virtues of idi sfoeds since the days of Biicajplialus. 

H. Insert siiitahk) prepositions in the ))lank spaces 
below : — 

(a) Tiioy had six weelcs’ eivia/ncipation — tlie tlrraldom 
Iiook, liircli and pedagogue, 

(h) I look foi'wa/i’d the iikaisure meeting you again. 

(c) the daii’k, lie mistook me a Imi'glar. 

{(I) lie (ijiku's pride wearing his liest clotlies. 

(c) Nealiuess aaid iiropriety ~ person is almost iriherent 
a/ Frcaudiman. 

(/) II(^ ha.s frcpiumt ciirifcnxvncos — the village liouaowivcm 
who look liim as ai man — great trust. 

(;/) Ail look up — • liim as an oi*a.cle. 

(It) The sooty specti’c — brown iiaiiei’ cap, laliouring 

tlio licdlows, leans the liandle, while he glares tlu'. murky 

smoke. 
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6. THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 

[This is from Tom Bfoton's School Ddys^ by Tho'tnds Sughes 
(1822-1896). The book gives a vivid picture of a school-boy’s life 
at the famous English Public School, Rugby, in the days of the great 
Headmaster, Dr. Arnold. The hero of the story is Tom Brown, 
who is now in the Lower Fourth Form. ‘ Fagging ’ was a special 
feature of the school. Every young student had to fag (do menial 
work) for the praepostors (monitors or senior boys). Every prae- 
postor had three or four fags attached to him. In the morning, they 
cleaned his study. From supper time till nine o’ clock they 
attended a praepostor. Their work consisted in going to the 
buttery for beer, bread and cheese, cleaning the candlesticks and 
putting in new candles, toasting cheese, bottling beer, and carrying 
messages about the house. When the praepostor had some ' work 
to be done, he called the fags, and the three in attendance raced to 
him. The boy who was last, had to do the work. 

Some of the Sixth Form had left school, and the newly appointed 
praepostors were weak, so the big Fifth Form boys usurped their 
privileges. The school-house fell into a state of disorder. About 
this time the praepostor for wliom Tom fagged, left and Flashman, 
a Fifth Form boy and a bully, moved into the vacant room. Tlien 
began a reign of terror. Many of the small boys joined together and 
determined to resist the bullies. The efforts they made to shake off 
the tyranny of the bullies, are spoken of by the author as ^The 
o f Independence ’ . ] 

I 

East and Tom were one evening sitting in their 
study. They had done their work of first lesson, 
and Tom was in a brown study, brooding, like a 
young William Tell, upon the wrongs of fags in 
general, and his own in particular. 

“ I say. Scud,” said he at last, rousing himself to 
snuff the candle, “what right have the fifth-form 
boys to fag us as they do ? ” 
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“ No more right than you have to fag them,’' 
answered East, without looking up I mm an early 
number of ‘ Pickwick,’ whicli, was just coming out, 
and which he was luxuriously devouring, stnkched 
on his back on the sofa. 

Tom relapsed into his brown stud}’, and East 
went on reading and chuclding. The contrast of the. 
boys’ faces would have given infinite ainustancmt to 
a looker-on, th,e one so scrlemn and big with might}' 
purpose, the. other ra.diant and bubbling over 
with fun. 

“ Do you know, old fellow. I’ve been thinking it 
over a good deal,” l)egan Tom again. 

‘‘ Oh, yes, I know, fagging you are think'ing ol. 

Hang it all, but listen lu'rca Tom- herc/s fun. 

Mr. Winkle’s horsev ” 

“ And I’ve mack.; up ni}’ mind,” l)rokc in Tom, 
“ that I won’t fag (vveept for tin; .sixth.” 

“ (.kuite right, too, my boy,” cried East, putting 
his finger on the, place and looking up; “hut a. pretty 
[Hnk of tr(aible.s }'ou’ll gck: into, if you’n; going to 
play that ganu'. llowevca'. I’m all for a strike 

myself, if wr. i:an get otlu.'rs to join it’s getting 

too bad.” 

“ Can’t W(; g('t some sixth-form fellow to take it 
up ? ” asked 'I'om. 

“ Well, {)erhaps we might ; Morgan would 
interf(;re, I think. Only,” added Jvast, after a. 
momt'.nt’s pau.se, “you see wo. should ha\'e to tell 
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him about it, and that’s against School principles. 
Don’t you remember what old Brooke said about 
learning to take our own parts ? ” 

“ Ah, I wish old Brooke ■were back again — it was 
all right in his time.” 

“ Why, yes, you see, then the strongest and best 
fellows were in the sixth, and the fifth-form fellows 
■were afraid of them, and they kept good order ; but 
now our sixth-form fellows are too small, and the 
fifth don’t care for them, and do what they like in 
the house.” 

“ And so we get a double set of masters,” cried 
Tom, indignantly; .“the lawful ones, who are 
responsible to the Doctor at any rate, and the 
unlawful— the tyrants, who are responsible to 
nobody.” 

“ Down with the tyrants! ” cried East ; “ I’m all 
for law and order, and hurrah for a revolution.” 

“ I shouldn’t mind if it were only for young 
Brooke, now,” said Tom “ he’s such a good-heart- 
ed, gentlemanly fellow, and ought to be in the 
sixth — I’d do anything for him. But that black- 
guard Flashman, who never speaks to one without 
a kick or an oath — ” 

“ The cowardly brute,” broke in East, “ how I 
hate him! And he knows it too, he knows that 
you and I think him a coward. What a bore 
that he’s got a study in this passage! Don’t 
you hear them now at supper in his den ? ; Brandy- 
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of tlie faj^^s \v(T(^ in league, and Flashman excited his 
associates to join him in bringing the young vaga- 
bonds to (lE^ir S(.mses; and the house was filled with 
constant chasings, and sieges, and licldngs of all 
sorts; and in return, the bullies’ beds were "pulled to 
pic‘ct\s, and drenched with water, and their names 
written 111) on the walls with every insulting epithet 
wliich the fag invention could, furnish. The war, in 
short, raged fiercely; Imt soon, as Diggs had told 
tlu,;in, all tlie bc'tter fellows in the fifth gave up trying 
to lag tlu.'in, and [lublic feeling b(::iga.n to set against 
Jdaslnnan a,nd liis two or three intimates, and they 
won* obligc'd to Is'eep their doings more sticret, but 
being thorough IkuI fellows, missed no o})p(,)rtunity of 
torturing in private. 

IV 

rin iluitation of tlio Derby lottery, the tioys bold lott.'ries at 
wduiol On a certain Saturday a lottery was arranged to be drawn 
m tile Hull. All the, tickets were feddod np and placed in a hat. 
the nmucs of till.' favourite horses likely to win the rnco were, 
written on a lew tiidiels. These were the prize tiekots. One hoy 
called out the lists of hoys’ names, and each boy, as his name was 
ealhal, drew a ticket from the hat, shouting tlie result. 'I'he, big 
sporting set had all drawn blanks. Then came the turn of tlie small 
boys. Tom was in luck, and drew ‘ I larkaway, ’ wliich w-as one of 
the favourite Imrses. Klasbman pomieod upon Tom and asked him 
to sell his tiidjet for live sliilliiigs. Tom stoutly refused. 'I'herimpon 
Miishiiiaii anil liis set proceeded to torture him ] 

No, no!” said Flashman, pushing in, “leave 
me to d<,‘:il with him ; we’ll draw lots for it 
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afterwards Now, sir, you know me— you’ll sell 
4«rkawav’ to us for five shillings, or you’ll repent it. 
^"‘Twonrsell a bit of him,” answered Tom, 

hear that now!” said Flashman turning 
. nthers “ He’s the coxiest young blackguara 

S tase-I always told you so. We're to have 
all L trouble and risk of getting _up the lotteries for 

the benefit of such fellows as he. 

Flashman forgets to explain wtat risk they ran 
but he spealcs to willing ears. Gambling makes 
boys selfish and cruel as well as men. 

“That’s true— we always draw blanks, criea 
one “ Now, sir, you shall sell half at any rate. ” 

I won’t ” said Tom, flushing up to his hair, and 
lumping them all in his mind with his sworn enemy. 

“ Verv well then, let’s roast him, cried Flash- 
man and'catches hold of Tom by the collar; one or 
two boys hesitate, but the rest jom m. East seizes 
Tom’s arm and tries to pull him away, but is knocked 
back by one of the boys, and Tom is dragged along 
struggling. His shoulders are pushed against the 
mantelpiece, and he is held by main force before the 
fire, Flashman drawing his trousers tight by way of 
extra torture. Poor East, in more pain even than 
Tom, suddenly thinks of Diggs, and darts off to hnd 

him. “ Will you sell now for ten shillings ? says 

one boy who is relenting. 

Tom only answers by groans and struggles. 
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“ I say, Flashey, he has had enouj^h, ” says the 
same boy, dropping the arm he holds. 

“No, no, another turn’ll do it,” answered 
Flashman. But poor Tom is done already, turns 
deadly pale, and his head falls forward on his breast 
just as Diggs, in frantic excitement, rushes into the 
hall witli Fast at his heels. 

“You cowardly brutes! ” is all he can say, as he 
catches Tom from them and supports him to the Hall 
table, “(food (lod! he’s dying. Here get some 
cold Writer- run for the housekeeper. ” 

Flasliman and one or two others slink: away ; the 
rest asliamed and sorry, bend over Torn or run for 
water, wliile East darts off for the housekeeper. 
Water comes, and they throw it on his hands and 
face, and he l)egins to come to. “Mother!” — the 
words came feclily and slowly — “ it’s very cold 
to-niglit. ” I’oor old Diggs is blubbering like a child. 
“ Where am I ? ” goes on Tom, opening his eyes. 
“ All, ! 1 remember now, ” and he shut his eyes again 
and groaned. 

“ [ say,” is whispered, “ we can’t do any good, 
and the houseketiper will be here in a minute, ” and 
all but ont; steal away; he stays with Diggs, silent 
a.nd sorrowful, and fans Tom’s face. 

The housiikeopcT comes in witli strong salts, and 
Tom soon recovers enough to sit up. There is a 
smell of burning; she examines his clothes, and looks 
up in()uiringly. Tlie boys are silent. 

N. I. M. 11. v-t 
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“ How did he come so ? ” No answer 
‘‘ 'j'liere’s been some bad. work her'<2, she acids, 
looking very serious, “ and I shall speak to the 
Doctor about it. ” Still no answer. ^ 

“ Hadn’t we better carry him to sick-room ? 


suggests Diggs. , . , 

“Oh, I can walk now,” says Tom; micl su[)port(‘.(l 
by East and the housekeeper, goes to Phu; sicik-room. 
The boy who held his ground is soon arncmgst Uu^ 
rest, who are all in fear of their liv-cjiS. “ 1 )id he 
peach ? ” “ Does she know about it ? ” 

word — he’s a staunch little.' follow.’ And 


pausing a moment, he adds, “ I’m 
what brutes we’ve been ! ” 


side ol tint work; 

— 'niomaH 1 / i/gAt*.*), 


NOTES 

In a brown study, plunged in deop thought. 

brooding, meditating constantly. 

William Tell, a famous Swiss archer, who waw forc.(^(l hy i ieslor, 
the Austrian governor of Switzerland, ho shoot an arrow 
at an apple placed on the head of his onl y soti. Toll was 
banished, but aubsociuontly managed to 1-ci 11 tlm tyranl.. 

Scud, nickname of East, a friend of Tom Brown. 

smiff, remove the burnt part of the wick. 

fag Us, exact menial work from us. 

luxuriously devouring, reading with avidity a*i«l <uijii.viui'nl. 

mighty purpose, i.Q. freeing thoinaelves from tlitJ tyranny uftho 
bullies. 

hang it all, lot that go ; don’t mind it. 

Mr. Winkle, a- member of the Pickwick Club; l.hn allusion is to 
the journey of the Piokwiokiaris to Maii«;j>r Kartii, when 
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Mr. Winkle rode a big bony horse which behaved in a 
most mysterious manner. [Bead Chapter V, Tlie 
Picktoich Papers, Charles Dickens.] 
a 2^rettv peck of troubles etc., you will suffer for it. 
play that game, refuse to fag for the Fifth Form. 
to take it up, i.e. take up our cause. 

against School principles, tale-bearing is against the tradition 
of a public school. 

take our own parts, fight our own battles. 
the lauful ones, the Sixth Form boys. 

hurrah for a revolution, let us do away with the tyranny of the 
Fifth Form.' 

Blackguard, scoundrel, lohat a bore, how vexatious ! 

II 

skulks, shirkers. 

barricade, temporary obstruction ; referring to the bolt at the 
top. 

midge, gentle push of the elbow. 
scientific remark, shrewd observation. 
panel, board that forms the middle part of door. 
got jammed across, struck against the framework and could not 
be moved. 

ineffectual, fruitless. 

III 

the storm burst etc., the fury of the bullies was directed against 
the little boys who refused to fag for the Fifth- Form. 
laid wait, hid in unexpected places to pounce on the fags. 
point blank, dmect ; a point blank 'No\ a flab refusal. 
shin, front part of the leg. crept out, became known. 
were in league, had joined together. 

bringing... to their senses, teaching them a lesson and punishing 
them.' ^ ^ 

licking, beating. 
drenched, 
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instiUmg epithet, word of abuse. 

lohicli the fag invention etc., which tiie fags could think of 
public feeling... them, all the boys of the school turned against 
the bullies. 

IV 

Ilarhatvay, the name of a favourite horse. 
repent it, be sorry for your conduct. 
coxiest, most vain and proud. 
flushing up to his hair, his wliole face turning red* 
hmping them all etc., thinking that ail the l)Dys there wore tlio 
accomplices of Mashnian. 
relenting, softening ; 

has had enough, has been tortured 8ul'liciontl>% 
another turn... it, hold him before the (ire once more, and he 
will yield. 

in frantic excitement terribly agitaiied. 
slinh away, slip quietly away in shame. 
to come to, to recover In's senses. 
blubbering, crying in sympathy, 
all but one, this one is East. 
salts, smelling salts. 

held his ground, stayed with him wlion tlie resl. had run anvay. 
in fear of their lives, in mortal fear lest the matter should 
reach the ears of the Doctor. 

peach, speak out ; tell what had happentKl and who was to 
blame. 

sick of, disgusted with. 


EXERCISES 

1. Answer each of the following questions in, u. compI(d,e 
sentence : — 

(a) What was lorn Brown brooding upon? What was 
East doing? What did Tom resolve to do? What was 
Bast’s opinion on the matter ? Why could they not bring 
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the matter to the notice of the proper authorities';- Who 
were the double set of masters they had to obey ? 

(b) What was Flashman doing that night ? What did 

Tom East do when Elashman called out Lr a fag . tlSt 
chd Plashman's party do to get at the rebels ? What ^was 
the result of the siege? ^ 

(c) What incident brought matters to a crisis 9 Wt f 
efforts did the fags make to resist the bullies ? What did tlm 
bullies do to bring the rebels to their senses? How did the 
tags retaliate ? What do you understand by the t^m ‘Wn, nf 
Independence’ ? What was the result of thVwar 9 

id) What favourite did Tom draw in the lottery 9 whv 
M Tom refuse to sell his ticket to Elashman? How did 
Elashman punish Tom for his obstinacy ? How was tb^ f „ -f 
stopped? Why did Tom not peach ? What did the school^ 
iouse of tte conduct of Ton, and Plashmaa respectively^ 

_ i. Write an essay describing the War of Independence 
m three paragraphs : Cause, course, and result 

3 Pretend that you are Tom Brown, speaking to half a 
dozen fags about resisting the Eifth Form bullies and refusing 

to fag for them. Write down the conversation. ® 

your o 

wn, 1 ^' ® of your own using the following 

woids and phrases so as to bring out their con-ect rneanin® •— 

at anv ’• P^^^tty peck of troubles; 

at any late ; down with; a bore; hold one’s breath- 

give way; give up ; point blank ; lay wait ; in league ’ 
run a risk ; to come to ; blubber ; to be sick of. 

6. Turn the following passage into Indirect Speech — 
Down with the tyrants !” cried East; “I’m all for 

mind^ a revolution.” “I shouldn’t 
m nd if It -were only for young Brooke, now,” said Tom, “he’s 
such a good-hearted, gentlemanly fellow; I’d do anything for 
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him. But that blackguard Flashman, who never speaks to 

me without a Bast, “how I hate him! 

“ The cowardly brute, broke m i^asi, „ 

And 1,. knows it too, to know. tl»t you »d 1 
ooword. Wtot 0 boro to 1». Sot » » udy in ^U„. 

Don’t you hear them now at supper ui 

7. Turn the following into statoments 

(a) What right have the Pitth-for.n hoys to lag us t A 
Can’t we get some Sixth-form fellow to takm d up _i 0. Don t 

you remember what old Brooke said alrout learning to take 
our own parts? (d) Hadn’t we bettor carry bun to tl.o sick- 

8. Change the following oxclainatory sontencos into 

(a) What a bore that lie’s got a study in this passage 1 
{bj What brutes we have heel. 1 (n) The cowar.lly hrnto, how 

I hate him 1 (d) Would that old Brooke wimu hark again 1 

9 , (a) i. They have no more right than you have to fag 

them. . , m 

ii. Poor East was in more pain tlian ioni. 

Express the above sontencos using tihe Positive ilegrco 
of oomparison. 

(A) He is tho coxiest young blackguard in the 

house. . 

Use the comparative and tho positive degrees of ‘.une.sT. 
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1. AN ADVENTURE ON THE ROAD 

[This piece is from ^Eomoumj Ilye' by George Bornyio (1803 — 1881). 
His father was an officer in the army, and JBorrow’s boyhood was 
spent in wandering with his father’s regiment, gaining smatterings 
of French, Italian and Spanish, and acquiring the lore of boxers, 
horse-conpers and gipsies. lie tru/vellod with the gipsies over 
Europe and Asia. His two books ‘ I javengro ’ and ‘Romany Eye' 
are about the gipsicis, and a reguhn- a;nijol)iograp,hy of Borrow. 

A party of gipsi(,‘.s was encamped in Mumper’s Dingle in 
Stafibrdshire. Borrow lived with, tlie gipsies studying the Romany , 
language. One day Borrow i)urchased a fine liorscis from the 
landlord of an inn near l)y. After disposing ^of his projjerty which 
consisted of his pony, tent aiid tinker-tools, he set out as a traveller. 
This is an account of Ills first adventure on the road.] 

I might have travelled about six miles, amongst 
cross-roads and lanes, when suddenly I found myself 
upon a broad and very dusty road, which seemed 
to lead due north. As I wended along this, I saw a 
man upon a (kailcey, riding towards me. Xhe man 
was commonly dressed, with a bi'oad felt hat on his 
head, and a kind of satchel on his back ; he seemed 
to be in a mighty hurry, and was every now and 
then belabouring the donkey with a cudg'el. The 
donkey, however, which was a fine large creature of 
the silver-grey s[)ccics did not appear to sympathise 
at all with its rider iii his desire to get on, but kept 
its licad turned l)a,ck as inucli as possililc, moving 
from one sick; of the road to the otlicr, and not 
making much forward way. As I passed, being 
natuKilly of a very polite disposition, I gave the man 
tire sela of the day, asking him, at the same time, 
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VTIIY he beat the donltey ; whereupon tlte fellow, 
eyeb? me adance. told me to rnmd my ..w, 
W ess with the addition of somethum- winch I 
^2d not repeat. I had not proctxsled a furlong 

Sore I saw seated on tlte dust by 
close by a heap of stones, and w.ll scvu.il Ihnto 
before him, a respectable-looldns> old man, w.th 
fstaw hai and a white smock, who was weeping 

What ate you crying for, father? said 1. 

“ Have you come to any hurt? « r i 

“ Hurt enough,” sobbed the old man, 1 lavc 
been just tricked out of the best ass in .ItugUnd 
by a villain, who gave me nothing Init these tnish in 
return,” pointing to the stones before hnn 

“ I really scarcely understand you, saiu I, i 
wish yon would explain youmelf more eleaiy? 

“ I was riding on my ass trom market, sai I the 
old man, “when I met here a, fellow with a sack on 
his back who, after staring at the ass and me a 
moment or two, asked me, if I wt.uld sell her. 1 
told him that I could not think of selling lier, as slic 
was very useful to me, a.nd though an amma , m> 
true companion whom I loved as much as .1 she 
were my wife and daughter, i then attempted to 
pass on, but the fellow stood before me, begging me 
to sell her, saying tliat he would give me aiuthuig 
for her ; well, seeing that ho persisted, 1 said at asi 
that, if I sold her, I must have si.k pounds tor her, 
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and I said so to get rid of him, for I saw that he was 
a shabby fellow, who had probably not six shillings 
in the world ; but I had better have held my 
tongue,” said the old man, crying more bitterty than 
before, “ for the words were scarcely out of my 
mouth, wlien he said he would give me what I 
aslced, and talcing the sack from his back, he pulled 
out a steelyard, and going' to the heap of stones 
there, h.e. took up sevenil of them and weighed them, 
th('n Hinging them down before me, he said, ‘ There 
an' six pounds, neighbour ; now, get off the ass, and 
hand ox’ta: to me.’ Well, [ sat like one dumb- 
founderi'd for a time, till at last .1 asked him what 
he inc'anl. ‘ What do I mean,’ said he, ‘you old 
rascal, why, I mean to claim my purchase,’ and then, 
lie swore so awfully, that, scarcely kmowing what I 
did I got down, and he jumped on, the animal, and 
rode off a,s fast as he could.” 

“ 1 suppost,; lie was the fellow,” sa.id I, “ whom 
I just now met upon a fine grey ass, which he was 
beating with, a cudgel.” 

“ 1 dnni say he was,” said the old man, “ I 
saw him heating hesr as he rode away, and I thought 
1 slioiild have died.” 

‘‘I tie\ (!r heard such a story,” said I; “well, do you 
ine.iii to submit to such a piece of roguery quietly?” 

“oh, dear,” said the old man, “what can I do ? 
1 am seventy-nine years of age ; I am bad on my 
feet, and daren’t go after him.” 
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“ Shall I go!” I; “the fellow is a thief, 

and any one has a right to stop mm. 

“ Oh if you could but bring her again to me, 

said the old man, “ I would bless you to my dying 
day ■ but have a care ; I don’t know but after ah toe 
Lv may say that she is his lawful purchase. I asked 
six pounds tor her; and he gave me six pounto. 

“ Six flints you mean,” said I ; no, no, the kw 
is not quite so bad as that either ; I know something 
about her and am sure that 
sanction such a quibble. At all events, 111 tide 

after the fellow.” 

Thereupon turning the horse round, I put hnn 
to his very best trot; I rode neatly a mile without 
obtaining a glimpse of the fellow, and was becoming 
. apprehensive that he had escaped me by turning 
down some bypath, two or three of wbch I had 
passed. Suddenly, however, on the road making a 
slight turning, I perceived him right before me, 
moving at a tolerably swift pace, having by ^ this 
time probably overcome the resistance of the animal. 
Puttiiify my horfee to a full gallop I shouted at the 
top of"my voice, “Get off that donkey, you ^rascal, 
and give her up to me, or I’ll ride you down. ” The 
fellow hearing the thunder of the horse’s hoofs 
behind him, drew up on one side of the road. 

“ What do you waiit?” said he, as I stopped my 
charger, now almost covered with sweat and foam, 
close beside him. “ Do you want to rob me ? ” 
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To rob you? ” said I. “ No ! but to take from 
y oxa that ass, of which you have just robbed its owner.”" 

“ I have robbed no man, ” said the fellow ; “ I 
jUst now purchased it fairly of its master, and the 
la.-W- will give it to me ; he asked six pounds for it, 
I gave him six pounds. ” 

'‘Six stones you mean, you rascal, ” said I; 
g'et down, or my horse shall be upon you in a 
^’’^oment. ” Then with a motion of my reins, I caused 
tile horse to rear, pressing his sides with my heels as 
if I intended to make him leap. 

“Stop,” said the man, ‘‘I’ll get down, and'then 
try if I can’t serve you out. ” He then got down,, 
a-nd confronted me with his cudgel; he was a 
liorrible-looking fellow, and seemed prepared for- 
a.nything. Scarcely, however, had he dismounted, 
■wiien the donkey jerked the bridle out of his hand, 
aiid probably in revenge for the usage she had 
received, gave him a pair of tremendous kicks on the 
lrip» with her hinder legs, which overturned him, and 
tlaen scampered down the road, the way she had 
coine. “ Pretty treatment this, ” said the fellow, 
g-etting up without his cudgel, and holding his hand 
to his side, “ I wish I may not be lamed for life. ” 

“ And if you be, ” said I, “it would merely serve 
youL right, you rascal, for trying to cheat a poor old 
xna,rL out of his property by quibbling at words. ” 

“ Rascal ! ” said the fellow, “ you lie, I am no 
rascal; and as for quibbhng with words — suppose 
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I did ! What then ? All the first people do it ! 1 he 
gentlefolk that call themselves the guides of the 
popular mind do it ! I’m no ignoramus. I read the 
newspapers, and know what s what. 

“ You read them to some purpose, ” said I. 
“ Well, if you are lamed for life, and unfitted for any 
active line — turn newspaper editor ; I should say you 
are perfectly qualified, and this day’s adventure may 
be the foundation of your fortune.” Thereupon 
I turned round and rode off. 

The fellow followed me with a torrent of abuse. 
“Confound you,” said he— yet that was not the 
expression either — “ I know you ; you are one of the 
horse patrol, come down into the country on leave 
to see your relations. Confound you, you and the 
like of you have knocked my business on the liead 
near London, and I suppose we shall have you 
shortly in the country. ” 

“To the newspaper office,” said I, “and 
fabricate falsehoods out of flint stones.” 'riicii 
touching the horse with my heels, I trotted off, and 
coming to the place where I had seen the old man, 
I found him there, risen from the ground, and 
■embracing his ass. 

I told him that I was travelling down the road, 
and said, that if his way lay in the same direction as 
mine, he could do no better than accompany nu'. for 
•some distance, lest the fellow, who for aught I Icncw, 
might be hovering nigh, might catch him alone, and 
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again get his ass from him. After thanking me for 
my offer, which he said he would accept, he got 
upon his ass, and we proceeded together down 
the road. 

—George Borroxv. 

NOTr]B 

Sa4>did, sinaii leather 

oni(jJhi)r very greuii. tliraHJiiug. 

Hilvcr iimj, Hhiiiy ^roy colour. fonoard tuaif, progress. 
the >iele qf the dan, i’rieTKlly greeting in passing. 
eyerim me asJiainee, looking at rue suspiciously. 
mind my own hmvrieBH, i.e. not to meddle witli tiie allairs of 
ot tiers. 

something eUn, oatli or words of aliuse. 
smock, labouror’s outer garmont. tricked, ctieated. 
trash, rul)l)isli, wortliloss stuff, pressed c)t)stjtiiataly. 

had belter have held my tongue, ought not to have spoken to 
him as I did. 

steelyard, a kind of l)alanc6. 

diLmbjo under ed, strucic dumb witJi surpri.so. 

1 dare say, it is vory likely. 

submit, eoolly ondiiro, without protest or resontmont. 

such a piece of roguery, wicked I’obbary. 

had on my feet, walking is painful and difficult for me. 

to my dying day, as long as I live. 

have a care, ho cautious* 

quddde, phiy on words. at all evcMts, in any case. 
glimpse, momentary view* apprehensive, afraid. 
ride you down, make my horse trample on you an<I crush you 
under its foot. 
drear up, stopped. 

to rear, to raise itself on its hind legs* 

serve you out, retaliate ; repay the insult in kinci. 
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cmfronted, stood face to face. 
for anything, for any mischief. 
jerked, snatched with a sharp sudden pull. 
overturned him, knocked him down. 
scamp ered, ran hastily, as if frightened. 
serve you right, you richly deserve it. 
the first people, people of high rank. 
ignoramus, ignorant person. 

knoio what's what, know a good thing when I see one. 
to some purpose, to cheat people, (ironical) 

the foundation of your fortune, the means of making you 
successful in life. 

torrent of abuse, violent flow of abusive words. 
confound yoti, a mild oath ; God perplex you. 
horse patrol, mounted police going round a town. 
the like of you, people of your type. 

knocked my business on the head, spoiled or destroy eel ni y 
method of gaining a livelihood, i.e. highway robbery. 
fabricate etc., invent lies even from such harmless things iiH 
flintstones. 

Jor aught I knoio, so far as I know. 
hovering nigh, loitering or hiding near by. 

EXEECISES 

1. Answer the following questions in conijflctc 
.‘Sentences: — 

Why did the man thrash the donkey ? What did Borrow 
say to the man? . What was the man's reply? Why wan iho 
old man weeping by the roadside ? Whore did Borrow oveyr- 
take the donkey thief ? How did Borrow force him to dig* 
mount ? How did the donkey escape horn the thief ? What 
did Borrow say to the man ? How did the man dof end hiitu 
•■'Self? What did the tlvef-.., take. Borrow ' for ? What wore 
: Borrows’ s parting Words tpjhp Hiief ? 
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2. Describe in about 15 lines Borrow’s adventure witli 
the donkey thief on the road: — 

Hints : Old man’s story — riding after the tiiief'"— 
taking him — tlie thief’s argument — the tliief .made to get down 
— donkey serves I dm right' — Borrow’ s advice. 

3. Write a lei; tor* to your friend telling him of a recent 
adventure of your own. 

4. Write cxririplex sentences using tire following words 
and plirases t— 

In a miglrty liurry; askance; mind one’s business; 
liold one’s tongue ; dumb-foiindei‘ed ; I dare say ; have a 
care ; at all events ; glimpse ; serve one out ; serve one 
riglrt ; know what’s wliat. 

5. Analyse tiho following sentence in the talriilar ffrrrri:-- 

Scarcely, however, had ho disrnounted, when tlu^ donkey 

jerked the Inidle out of his Irand tire way she Inul (;omc. 

6. Punctuate writing capitals where necessary : — 

Do you want to rob me to rob you said I no hut i-o take 
from you tluit ass of which you liave just rolrbcrd its cnvnor 1 
Iiavo rolrbed no man said the fellow T just now |)urchn,s(Hl it 
fairly of its master and tire law will give it to mo ho asked me 
six pounds for it and T gave him six pounds six stones you 
moan you rascal said I get down or my horse slrall l)o upon 
you in a moment. 

7. After punctuating the passage in Q. 6 r*oport it in 
Indirect Speech. 

H, Convei't each of the following into a complex 
sentence 

((c) The fellow is a thief, and any one has a right to stop 
liim. (/d (hit down or rny horse shall Ire upon you In a inouumt. 
(r) Do you mojin to submit to such a piece of roguery (piidly ? 
id) I rode nearly a mile without obtaining a glimpse of the 
fellow, (c) Tlur follow hearing the thunder of the horse’s IhsIh 
behind him, drew up on one side of the road, 
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8. HEREWARD AT WILLIAM’S COURT 

[Thisisan extmoffrom ’'‘tKtHI 

Hereward tlm Wadr. Hercward was the second sou ol ‘ 
audLadyGodiva. He was accused of foblnnt? a pnest, a ul «as 
outlawed. So he went out to seek his fortunes, and ha.l :na,n> 
strange adventures. When WiUi.un, Duke of Nor.nandy. 

Igland, Hereward and his followers held <n,t ..r a lou« tune m t 
lalJ of Ely, a region of fens and morasses, and .lei uul the (a s e. ^ 
the Conqueror, Ere long, Williinn attackc.l Ely but Ins i.rsi, uUenq.ts 
failed. Soon afterwards ho again laid siege to Ely, and ‘■1"' 

was 'going on, Hereward had many a.lvonturos among Wil unu un.l 

his Normans. One such exploit is told in tins seloetion. ^ isgmise. 
as a potter, Hereward went to Brandon whor.. Wilimm lud.l l‘‘« 

He obtained a night’s lodging in a witch’s Inifc, and Itmrut that 
William was preparing to attack Ely for a second time. Nc.xt mru'- 
ning Hereward boldly entered William's court ...arrying Ins pots on hm 

back. The scullions called him into tins kitidicn to soo his pots. h. 

knight noticed that the potter closidy resmnblod Huniward tlio 
Wake and took him to the Hall wbem ho was examined l.S' ivo 
Taillehois and Earl Warronne. Hereward pla,v.Hl his piirt well. 
Then the Earl ordered that the potter sluudd be taken into tlic 

kitchen and fed.H 


Earl Warrenne’s commands to l'oi;d him wore 
construed by the cook-boys and scullions into a 
command to make him drunk likewise, 'i'o make a 
laughint^-stock of an Englishman was toc» Usnplin.g 
a jest to be resisted; and Hereward wa,sdrench<‘d - 
says the chronicler— with wine and beer, and sorely 
baited and badgered. At last one rascal hit upon a 
notable plan. 

“ Pluck out the English hog’s Eiir and lieard, 
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and put him blindfold in the midst of his pots, and 
see what a smash we shall have.” 

Hereward pretended not to understand the 
words, which were spoken in French ; but when they 
were interpreted to him, he grew somewhat red 
about the ears. 

Submit he would not. But if he defended him- 
self, and made an uproar in the king's court, he 
might very likely find himself riding Odin’s horse 
before the hour was out. However, for him, the 
wim; and lieer had made him stout of heart, and 
happily when one fellow laid hold of his beard, he 
resisted sturdily. 

The man struck him, and that hard. Hereward,. 
hot of temper, and c:ireless of life, struck him again, 
right under the ear. 

The fellow dropped for dead. 

Up leapt cook'-boys, scullions, lecheurs, (who 
hung about the Icitchen to lecher, lick the platters,) 
and all the foul-mouthed rascality of a great medi- 
aeval household, and attacked Hereward cum fiir- 
ch ct Iridentihuft, with forks and fleshhooks. 

Thtui was 1 leri'-ward aware of a great broach, or 
spit, before; tlu; (irc;; and recollecting how ht; had 
used such a. one as a boy against the monks of 
Peterborough, was minded to use it against the 
cutoks of Brandon; which he did so heartily, that in 
a f(;w moments he had killed one, and driven the 
otlu;rs backward in a heap. 

N I, K II. v-r> 
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But his case was hopeless. He was soon 

powered by numbers from outside and 
Lto the hall, to receive judgment for the. mot al 

crime of slaying a 


man within tlie precincts of 


tl 


1C 


Court. 

He kept up heart. 


He knew that the k'iiij 


j; w:is 


XJLC JLVL.p'- 1 I * i* V 

there • he knew that he should most lil<ely get justice 
from the king. It not. he could but <li»cover him- 
self. and so save his He. for that William would kill 

him willingly, he did not believe. 

So he went in boldly and willingly, and uji the 
ban -where, on the dais, stood William the Norman. 

William had finished his luncheon, and was 
istanding at the board-side. A page held water in 
a silver basin, in which he was washing his hancls. 
Two more knelt, and laced his long boots ; for he 
was, as always, going a-hunting. 

Then Hereward looked at tlie face of the gre.it 
man and felt at once that it was the fac(i of the 
greatest man whom he had ever met. 

“lam not that man’s match,” said he to 
himself. “Perhaps it will all end in being hts man, 
and he my master.” 


II 

“Silence, knaves, ’’said William, “and speak one 
of you at a time. How came this ? ” 
i “A likely story, forsooth?” said he, when he 
had heard. “ A poor English potter comes into 
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my court, and murders my men under my very eyes 
for mere sport. I do not believe you, rascals ! You, 
churl,” and he spoke through an Knglish interpreter, 
‘ tell me your tale, and justice you shall have or 
take, as you deserve. I am the King of England, 
man, and I know your tongue, though I speak it not 
yet, more pity.” 

Hereward fell on his knees. 

If you are indeed my lord the king, then I am 
safe ; for there is justice in you : at least so all men 
say.” And he told his tale manfully. 

“ Splcndewr Dex ! but this is a far likelier story, 
and I believe it. Hark you, you ruffians ! Here am 
I, trying to conciliate these English by justice and 
mercy, whenever they will let me : and here are you 
outraging them, and driving them mad and despe- 
rate, just tliat yf)u may get a, handle against them, 
and thus rob the poor wretches and drive them into 
the forest. I'rom the lowest to the highest— from 
I VO Tailkibois there, down to you cook-boys — you 
arc all at the same game. And I will stop it! The 
next time I hear of outrage to unarmed man or 
harnik^ss woman, I will hang that culprit, wctc he 
Odo my brother himself.” 

This excellent speech was enforced with oaths so 
strangm and U-rrihle, that Ivo Taillebois shook in his 
boots; and the chaplain prayed fervently that the 
roof nii^^ht not fall in on their heads. 

“ Thou smilest, man ? ” said William, (juickly, to 
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the kneeling Hereward. “ So thou understandest 

French?” , ,.4 

“ A few words only, most gracious king, wlncli 

we potters pick up, wandering cver\'wliere with our 

wares,” said Hereward, speaking m h rencli ; tor so 

keen was William’s eye, that he thought it sa ei to 

play no tricks with him. 

Nevertheless, he made his French s(> execranle, 
that the very, scullions grinned, in spite ot their 

Look you,” said William, “ you arc no common 
churl; you have fought too well for that. Ivcfeme 
see your arm.” 

Hereward drew up his sleeve. 

“ Potters do not carry sword-scars like those ; 
neither are they tattooed like English Thanes. Hold 
up thy head, man, and let us sec thy throat. 

Hereward, who had carefully hung down his 
head to prevent his throat-patterns lieing seen, was 
forced to lift it up. 

“Aha! So I expected. There is lair ladies 
work there. Is not this he who was said to he so 
Eke Hereward? Very good. Put him m ward ull 
I come back from hunting. But do him no liarni. 
For ’’—and WilEam fixed on Hereward eyes of the 
most intense intelligence — “were he Hereward him- 
self, I should be right glad to see Hereward sak* and 
sound; my man at last, and earl of all between 
Humber and the Fens.” 
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But Hereward did not rise at the bait. With a 
face of stupid and ludicrous terror, he made reply in 
broken French. 

“ Have mercy, mercy. Lord King! Make not 
that fiend carl over us. Even Ivo Taillebois there 
would be bcttcu' than he. Send him to be earl over 
the imps in hell, or over the wild Welsh who are 
worse.; still: but not over us, good Lord King, whom 
he hath polled and peeled till we are — ” 

“ Sikmce ! ” said William, laughing, as did all 
round him. “ Thou art a cunning rogue ('iiough, 
wlu,)cver thou art. Go into limbo, and bcTavc 
thyself till I come back.” 

“All saints send your grace good sport, and 
thereby me a good deliverance,” <juotli 1 U,'-reward, 
who k'uew tliat his fate might dcjicnd on tla; temper 
in winch William returiuid. So he was thrust into 
an outhousi;, and thta'c loclced mx 

III 

I le s:it on an emi)ty barrel, meditating on the 
cluinees of his submitting to the king after rdl, when 
the door op(‘ned, and in strode one with :i drawn 
sword in out* hand, and a pair of leg-shackles in the 
OtluM'. 

“Ilohl out thy shins, fellow! Thou art not 
going to sit at thine ease there like an abbot, afte.r 
killing one of us groom.s, and bringing the rest of us 
into disgnia;. Hold out thy legs, I say 1” 
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“Nothing easier," quoth Herewanl dioorltiily, 
and held out a leg, But when the man stcxq^ to 
put on .the fetters, he received a kick which si.miL him 

^^‘^Aftef which he recollected very little, 

this world. For Hereward cut ofl his head witli lus 

own sword. 

After which (says the chronicler) he bn.lcc away 
out of the house, and over g-arclen-walls and palings 
hiding and running, till he got to the f ront gate, and 

leaped upon mare Swallow. 

And none saw him, save one unliiek}' giooni- 
boy who stood yelling :ind cursing in f ront of the 
mare’s head, and went to seize her bridle. 

Wliereon, between the imminent danger, and the 
bad language, Hereward’s lilood rose, a.rul lui srnote 
that unlucky groom-boy but wlu'ther lie slew liira 
or not, the chronicler had ratlier not sa,}'. 

Then he shook up mare Swallow, and with one 
greatshoutof “A Wake! A Wake!” rodi' for his 
life, witli knights and squires (lor the hue and cry 
was raised) galloping at her heels. ^ Kingsley 

NOTES 


Constnoed, understood, intorpratod. 

laughing-stOGk, object of ridicule. 

baited and badgered , and tonucutiuL 

kmash, mho pi pots breaking. 

ride Odin’s Jiorse, hang on the galknvs. 
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dropped for dead, fell clown like oiie dead. 
foul-mouthed rascality etc., rascals who used filthy language 
and who formed the household of a man of rank in the 
middle Ages. 
was aware of, saw. 
precincts, limifs. 
in a> heap, in a (ionfusetl crowd. 
kept up heart, wa^s not a/t all afraid. 
discover, reveal. 

II 

I’fintch, (i(|iiafl. 
his man, his vassa.l. 
forsooth, tiriiiy. 

for mere sport, in sheer i)layfulneBB, without any provocation. 
have or take justice, i.e., l)o lot off if innocent, and punished if 
guilty ; in aiiiy case, justice will be done to you. 
more pity, tlie groat(,sr is the i')ity ; I arn sorry to say it. 
Splendeur Dev, a favourite oath of William ; by the 
K|)lcm(lc)ur of dot].’ 

outraging, violn.!«ing tluvir rights and sulfiecting them to insult, 
kaudle, <jr excuse (t.o rob oi’ murder the English). 

at the same game, doing the samo thing; playing the same 
(h)dge. 

shook in his hoots, ia'cmibled with fear. 

roof migiit not fall etc., i.e,, as God’s punishment for the 
hhiMphtanous hingmige used by thcu king, 
e.iecrahie, alnmniuilAo, \ v r c dad 1. 
tathsi, m\ hahdibh? (‘.olourtnl figure marked on the skin. 

Thane, a ma,n, in raiik bcdow the hereditary nobility. 
in Ward, iti sufi^ cmstody. 

eyes of the inmt intmm intelUgmce, a significant look t©> 
indicsnlc^ that lu^ had guesHcd hin secret. ' * , 

did not rm to the haii, was not tempted by the flattering 
offer of tlu^ t^arltlcau. 
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\olled and peeled, murdered and robbed us of everyt,hi.»{<. 

t/OMrseZf, conduct yourself properly. , , ,, ] 

good deliverance, i.e., if the king had a good day s s .0. o 
might, in his good -humour, lot bun oil ^v,th hgbt 

punishment. 


strode, walked with long paces. 
leg-shachles, fetters for tlie legs. ^ 
staggering, reeling (with the effect of tlio kick). 
palings, fences. yelling, shouting loudly. 
betwem, partly because of. immment, threa, toning. 

had rather not say, prefer not to say. 
shook up, stirred to action. 

rode for his life, rode at top sliced to save liis lile. ^ 
hue and cry, a loud outcry with wliich cnniiiialH wero 
formerly pursued ; all who lioard it wore oliligod to take 

it up and join in tlie pursuit. 

A dFa/ofl, the watchful ; a pennanont opitlavt to lloroward. 
EXERCISES 

1 . Answer each of the following (luostions in not more 

than two sentences : — 

(a) How did the scullions try to make a huiglung-stock of 
Hereward? {h) What was tlio mortal crinio ol which 
Hereward found himself guilty V (r) Wliy wiw lloroward 
confident of escaping with his life ? (d) What did lloroward 

think within himself when ho saw William 'f (0) I low ilid 
William rebuke his followers wlion he hoard tho pottor's storyV 
if) Why did William suspect tho pottor ? How was his 
suspicion confirmed? (g) What was William’s bait, and luiw 
did Hereward react to it? ih) How did Horowa,rd oscapo 
from the out-house where he was imprisoned V 
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2* Write a connected account, in about 15 lines, of all 
iilijit happened to Hereward from the time be was called into 
tlie kitchen by tlie scullions up to his meeting' Williain. 

, HlnU : Suspected l)y a kniglit — taken into tlie hall — 
examined by Ra,rl Warrenno sent into the kitchen to be fed — 
teased by tlui scudlions — is liit and liits back — attacked by 

scullions oiu‘ and the rest flee overpowered by 

numbers • — liukum heforo the king. 

d. Deseu'ilx', in a, Cow woll-dofmed para, graphs not exceed- 
ing 25 liiu'.s, l\\o. mooting between Williain and Ilereward at 
tlie court of .Brattidoii 

IlrnU: Story of idto cook-lioys unlikoly iiotter’s tale 
Iicilieved t,lu^ king’s l•ol)nke of liis followei’s " William’s 
suspicion n,rous(al how strengthened - William’s bait — 
liow Ilnrowaird rofilied ? — saifo custody. 

•I. Descrilie, in a- pa.ragra,ph of 10 lines and in Hereward’s 
own words, liow lu^ oscaptul from the outhouse where lie was 
imprisoned. 

5. Uh(^ idit^ following words and phrases in sentences of 
yotir own bringing out tlieir correct inejuiing 

Ma-ke a huighing-staick of ; liit u])on ; ride Odin’s liorse; 
keep up iu'aal: f.o he one’s matcli ; outrage; conciliate; 
got a, haiullc against oia^ ; shako in one’s shoes; rise at the 
ha,it ; immintmt : hue a.nd cry. 

(>. Punclualt^ w rit/nig ejipitals wliore necosBary :~alia so 
i (*\pccg(Hl llaun is fair hidies work there is not tins lie who 
was said to he so hki', hi.n’invard \Hny good put liim in ward till 
i come hack from hunting hut do Inm no harm for and 
william fix(‘d on hennvard eyes of the most inUmso inielligonco 
were he lurn^waird himsedf i shouhl ho right glad to see hore- 
\va,rd Mult^ and soiual my man at last and earl of all hotwecri 
Immher and i he fens, 

7, Analyse into cliiU8aB» and giv© th© kind and construe- 
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tion of each :-Thea was Herewavd aware of a breach 

.backward in a heap. 

8.” Combine each of the following groups of sentc.icoH as 

'‘““wH.re.rfwa.hotof Hn »„s o'l 

life. He struck him again. He struck hm. right u.uloi tl c 
ear. (Turn into a simple sontonco.) 

(b) The man stooped to put on the f'’*'*'’ ’ 
received a kick. Tho kick sent him Htagg-uang. ( I tin. into a 

complex school-follow. Ho has hocenut .r great 
man. He has become proud. Ho foi’gots Ins ol.i Irmiuls. 
(Turn into a double sentence.) 

9. E( 3 write as (lircckxl " 

(a) To make a lau^^liinf^-stock of an HnfdiHlmuin wuh toa 

templmg . i®l ‘o '» ’'“t"- ffun, ini 

(/)) Pluck out the Kiiglish liog's hair and lienrd, and put 

him blindfold in tiui midst of his iiots, and see what a smn.sii 
we shall have. (Tut tho vorhs in tlm passive vuioe.J _ 

ic) H(.i know tliat ho should most /i/m/// g,et jnstie.o Iroiu 

the king. (Use tho noun forin (if tho italieized word.) 

id) It was tho face of tho timtlfsl man whom ho liiul ever 

mot. (XIso tho other d(3groos of comparison.) ^ 

((?.) Is not this !io wlm was said to Iw ho like I lerew.ird . 
(Turn into lui assurtivo Hontciieo.) 
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9. THE PICKWICK PAPERS 

[This selection is taken from Chapter XXX, of The PicMvick 
the ^I'catest novel of Chctrles Dickens. It has no plot. It. 
is a mere record of the various adventures of Mr. Pickwick and his. 
tliree companions, Snodgrass, Tupman, and Winkle. Samuel Pick- 
\\ iclv, I^jS(p, \v UiS the (leneral Chairman of the Pickwick Club, and he and 
his thr(a‘, friends fonned the Corresponding Society of the Pickwick 
(hub to lorw'aii’d Iroin time to time, authenticated reports of their 
jourmwH and iina'stigations, of tlieir observations of cliaraoters and 
nuunu'rs, and of the. whole of their adventures, together with all tales, 
iind i)a})(irs to whi(‘h local scenery or associations may give rise, to 
thti I*it;kwick Club, stuitioned in Ijondon.” These form the subject. 
mu,ttt\r of tlie IVickwiek J'apers. 

Mr. i'iekwick is a, pom})ous gentleman, round of form, with 
bald head and eireuhu' spectacles. Mi% Tupman is of a romantic 
<liHi>oHition, and is a. grcait admirer of the fair sex. Mr. Snodgrass is. 
a, ptHat. Mr, Winkle pa.Hses for a. siayrtsmim. Sam "Weller is the 
serN afiit of Mi\ Piekwiek, bvihliling with, cockney art and humour. 

At lloehestia’, Mr. ihekwiek and liis friends make the 
n,e(jnaintanet‘ of a.n old country gentleman named "Wardle who 
invites ihem to sjaual ('hrisimas idi Dingley Dell, his country home.. 
Wardke lias two daughters, Isaludla, aaid hlmily. Miss Arabella 
Al)t*n is a. (hirisimas guest. Her brother Benjamin Allen 
and B*»l» Sa\vy(a* liis friend, botli medical students, arrive for 
ihi* Chriot.maH holida^ys, and make the acquaintance of the 
Pickwickian-.. Here Mr. Winkle faJls in love with Miss Arabella. 

The <\\t,ra(*t is very Immorous, and it may be noted that, 
exargeratidu is the fuimdation of Dickon’s humour.] 

I 

MK-. WINKLE ON SKAI'ES 

“ Ntiw,” said Wardle, “ what say you to an hour 
on th<' ice ? We shall Lave plenty of time.” 

“ t'.apitd ! ” said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

“ Prime! ” ejaculated Mr, Bob Sawyer. 
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“ You skate, of course, Winkle ? ” said Wardle. 

“ Ye-yes ; oh, yes,” replied Mr. Winlde. “ I - I - 
am rather out of practice.” 

“ Oh, do skate, Mr. Winkle,” said Arabella. “ I 
like to see it so much.” 

“ Oh, it is so graceful,” said another young lady. 

A third young lady said it was ‘elegant’, and a 
fourth expressed her opinion that it was ‘ swan-like.’ 

“ I should be very happy. I’m sure,” said 
Mr. Winkle, reddening ; “ but I have no skates.” 

This objection was at once overruled. Trundle 
had a couple of pair, and the fat boy announced 
that there were half-a-dozen more downstairs : 
whereat Mr. Winkle expressed exquisite delight, and 
looked exquisitely uncomfortable. 

Old Wardle led the way to a pretty large sheet 
of ice; and the fat boy and Mr. Weller, having 
shovelled and swept away the snow which had 
fallen on it during the night, Mr. Bob Sawyer 
adjusted his skates with a dexterity which to 
Mr. Winkle was perfectly marvellous, and described 
circles with his left leg, and cut figures of eight, and 
inscribed upon the ice. Without once stopping for 
breath, a great many other pleasant and astonishing 
devices, to the excessive satisfaction of Mr. Pickwick, 
Mr. Tupman, and the ladies : which reached a pitch of 
positive enthusiasm, when old Wardle and Benjamin 
Allen, assisted by the aforesaid Bob Sawyer, perform- 
ed some mystic evolutions which they called a reel. 
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All this time, Mr. Winkle, with his face and 
hands blue with the cold, had been forcing a gimlet 
into the soles of his feet, and putting his skates on 
with the points behind, and getting the straps into a 
very complicated and entangled state, with the 
assistance of Mr. Snodgrass who knew rather less. 
a.l)()ut sk-ates than a Hindoo. At length, however,, 
with tlK! assistance of Mr. Weller, the unfortunate 
skates wc,irc firmly screwed and buckled on, and 
Mr. W'inlv'U; was raised to his feet. 

“ Now, tlien, sir,” said Sam, in an encouraging- 
tone. ; ‘‘ off with you, a,n.d show ’em how to do it.” 

“ Stop, vSam, stop !” said Mr. Winkle, trembling 
violently, and clutching hold of Sam’s arms with the 
gnis[) of a. drowning man. “ How slippery it is 
Sam ! ” 

“ Not an uncommon thing upon ice, sir,” replied 
Mr. Weller. “ Hold up, sir!” 

Tliis last observation of Mr. Weller’s bore 
reference to a demonstration Mr. Winkle made at 
the instatit, of a frantic desire to throw his feet in 
the air, and dash th('. ba.ck of his head on the ice. 

“ Theise— these—are very awkward skates; ain’t 
tlicy, vSam ? " inc(uircd Mr. Winkle, staggering. 

“ I’m aftujrd there’s a orkard gen’l’m’n in ’em,, 
sir,” replied Sam. 

“ Now, Winlde,” cried Mr. Pickwick, quite un- 
a.>nMciouH that there was anything the matter. 
** Ccjme; the ladies are all anxiety.” 
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* “ Yes, yes,” replied Mr. Winkle, with a I'ii.astly 

smile. “ I’m coming.” 

“Just a goin’ to begin,” said Sam, caideavouring 
"to disengage himself. “Now, sir, start off! 

_ “Stop an instant, Sam,” gasped Mr. Winkle, 
clinging most affectionately to Mr. Weller. I find 
j’ve got a couple of coats at home that I don’t want, 
5am. You may have them, Sam.” 

“ Thank’ee, sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

“Never mind touching your hat, Sam,” said 
IMr. Winkle, hastily. “ You needn’t take your hand 
away to do that. I meant to have given you five 
'shillings this morning for a Christma.s-bo\', .Sam. I’ll 
.give it you this afternoon, Sam.” 

“You’re wery good, sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

“ Just hold me at first, Sam ; will you ? ” said 
.'Mr. Winkle. “ There — that’s right. I shall S(.)on 
get in the way of it, Sam. Not too fast, Sam ; not 
too fast.” , 

Mr. Winkle stooping forward, with his body half 
•doubled up, was being assisted over the icc by 
Mr., Weller, in a very singular and un-svvan-like 
manner, when Mr. Pickwick most innocently shoutt.‘d 
from the opposite bank: 

“‘Sam!” 

“Sir?” 

“ Here. I want you.” 

“ Let go, sir,” said Sam. “ Don’t you he;ir the 
:governor a-callin ’ ? Let go, sir.” 
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With . a violent effort,. Mr. Weller disengaged 
himself from the grasp of the agonised Pickwickian', 
and, in so doing, administered a considerable impetus 
to the unhappy Mr. Winkle. With an accuracy 
which no degree of dexterity or practice could have 
insured, that unfortunate gentleman bore swiftly 
down into the centre of the reel, at the very moment 
when Mr. Bob Sawyer was performing a flourish, of 
unparalleled beauty. Mr. Winkle struck wildly 
against him, and with a loud crash they both fell 
heavily down. Mr. Pickwick ran to the spot. Bob 
Sawyer had risen to his feet, but Mr. Winkle was far 
too wise to do anything of the land, in skates. He 
was seated on the ice, making spasmodic efforts to 
smile ; but anguish was depicted on every lineament 
of his countenance. 

“ Are you hurt ? ” inquired Mr. Benjamin Allen, 
with great anxiety. 

“ Not much,” said Mr. Winkle, rubbing his back 
very hard. 

“ I wish you’d let me bleed you,” said 
Mr. Benjamin, with great eagerness. 

“ No, thank you,” replied Mr. Winkle hurriedly. 

“ I really think you had better,” said Allen. 

“ Thank you,” replied Mr. Winkle ; “ I’d rathpr 
not.” ; 

“ What do you think, Mr. Pickwick ? ” inquired 
Bob Sawyt'X. 

Mr. Pickwick was exdted and indignant. He 
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“ Yes, yes,” "replied Mr. Winkle, with a ghastly 
■smile. “ I’m coming.” 

“ Just a goin’ to begin,” said Sam, endeavouring 
to disengage himself. “ Now, sir, start off! ” . 

“ Stop an instant, Sam,” gasped Mr. Winkle, 
■clinging most affectionately to Mr. Weller. I find 
I’ve got a couple of coats at home that I don’t want, 
5am. You may have them, Sam.” 

“ Thank’ee, sir,” replied Mr. Weller, 

“Never mind touching your hat, Sam,” aai<l 
iMr. Winkle, hastily. “ You needn’t hike your hand 
away to do that. I meant to have given you five 
•shillings this morning for a Christmas-box, Sam. I’ll 
:give it you this afternoon, Sam.” 

“ You’re wery good, sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

“Just hold me at first, Sam; will you?” said 
Mr. Winkle. “ There — that’s right. I shall soon 
get in the way of it, Sam. Not too fast, Sam ; not 
too fast.” 

Mr. Winkle stooping forward, with his body kilf 
•doubled up, was being assisted over the ice by 
Mr. Weller, in a very singular and un-swan-like 
manner, when Mr. Pickwick most innocently shouted 
from the opposite bank; 

“ Sam!” 

“Sir?” 

“ Here. I want you,” 

“ Let go, sit,” sadd Sam. “ Don’t you liear the 
governor a-callin ’ ? Let go, sir.” 
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With , a violent effort,, Mr. Weller disengaged 
himself from the grasp of the agonised Pickwickian, 
and, in so doing, administered a considerable impetus 
to the unhappy Mr. Winkle. With an accuracy 
which no degree of dexterity or practice could have 
insured, that unfortunate gentleman bore swiftly 
down into the centre of the reel, at the very moment 
when Mr. Bob Sawyer was performing a flourish, of 
unparalleled beauty. Mr. Winkle struck wildly 
against him, and with a loud crash they both fell 
heavily down. Mr. Pickwick ran to the spot. Bob 
Sawyer had risen to his feet, but Mr. Winkle was far 
too wise to do anything of the kind, in skates. He 
was seated on the ice, making spasmodic efforts to 
smile ; but anguish was depicted on every lineament 
of his countenance. 

“Are you hurt?” inquired Mr. Benjamin Allen, 
with great anxiety. 

“ Not much,” said Mr. Winkle, rubbing his back 
very hard. 

“ I wish you’d let me bleed you,” said 
Mr. Benjamin, witli great eagcrne.ss. 

“ No, thank }'ou,” replied Mr. Winkle hurriedly. 

“ I really think you had better,” said Allen. 

“ Thank you,” replied Mr. Winkle ; “ I’d rathpr 
not.” 

, “ What do you think, Mr. Pickwick ? ” inquired 

Bob Sawyer. 

Mr. Pickwick was excited and indignant. He 
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beckoned to Mr. Weller, and said in a stern voice,. 
“ Take his skates off.” 

“No; but really I had scarcely begun,”' 
remonstrated Mr. Winkle. 

“ Take his skates off,” repeated Mr. Pickwick 

firmly. 

The command was not to be resisted. 
Mr. Winkle allowed Sam to obey it in silence;. 

“ Lift him up,” said Mr. Pickwick. Sam 
assisted him to rise. 

Mr. Picliwick retired a few paces apart from the 
bystanders ; and, beckoning his friend to approach,, 
fixed a searching look upon him, and uttered in a 
low, but distinct and emphatic tone, these 
remarkable words : 

“ You’re a humbug, sir.” 

“ A what ? ” said Mr. Winkle,, starting. 

“A humbug, sir. I will speak plainer, if you 
wish it. An impostor, sir.’,’ 

With those words, Mr. I’ickwick turned slowly 

on his heel, and rejoined his friends. 

— Charltsx Dickens, 

NOTES 

An hour on the ice, spendinf; an hour, Hkatiii^', Hlitlinjj' on l.ho 
ice and enjoying ourselves. 

•phniy of time, i.o., before dinner. 
catpitetA, prnm, flret-rate, excellent. 

skates, a pair of implements, each with a steel-blade to bo 
screwed or strapped to the solo of the hoots, enaldiug t,ho 
wearer to glide in curves over ice. 
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over-ruled, not allowed. 

fc/ai of Mr Worflo „ho», .to„g poi„„ 

t.iting and blooping. He could sleep even while eating 
exqu,>nte acx.te, intense; used in reference to pain or pleasure, 
f designs. (iguroH ; a good skater can cut all kinds of 
hguros or patterns on the ice.' 
pitch, dogroe. 

vmlic cvohiUom, wild, outlandish whirls and turns 
reel, a lively Heottish dance. 

the skates to 

ilemoHHi ration, show, frantic, mad, desperate. 

nfraid. ^i<wkwtircl. 

unifthintf tlip ni((ifri\ ainylihing wrong. 

6Vim<,«rt,s../,o.r. a with an opening for putting 

coins lor sei-vants at Christmas ; hence, a present 
money at Christmas. " 

gel in the iroj/ of it, learn to manage it. ' 
aihninideref a comiderahte impetus, gave a vigorous push 
upamiodtc, fit.luh line.ameM, feature. 

Ideedyon, formerly hleeding was a favourite cure for all 

fTfiiouslnttefl^ proioHiotl. 

hiimfmj, impostor, a fraud or clieat ; for he liad pretended that 

ho was ahlo to skate to gain the good opinion of the 
company. 

EX,li«3ISl^ 

«tU..l>,rtw,.k Obhm«i„„,xl i„ til, vvhy did 

N. I. W. tt. v.fl 


in 

of 
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Mr. Winkle say he knew skating though he was ignorant of 
it ? How did he try to excuse himself ? How was ho tinally 
persuaded to skate ? What were the. skilful skaters doing on 
the ice ? How did Mr. Winkle betray his ignorauco of 
skating at the outset ? How did Mr. Winkle try to keep 
Sam Weller by his side ? What happened when Sain was 
called away ? Why did Mr. Winkle not rise to his feet a.ftor 
the mishap ? Why did he try to smile though lie really 
suffered much ? Why did Benjamin Allen offer to bleed him V 
,How did Mr. Pickwick sum up the situation ? 

2. Describe in the words of Mr. Winkle his mishap on 
the ice. 

3. Write sentences of your own to bring out the correct 
meaning of the following words 

Exquisite, overrule, dexterity, mystic, mysteriouB, clcmon- 
stration, frantic, impetus, unparalleled, spasmodic, ghastly, 
remonstrate, emphatic, awkward, 

L Turn the following passage into Indirect Speech:— 

“These — these — are very awkward skates, ain't they, 
Sam ?” enquired Mr, Winkle. 

“I’m afeerd there’s a orkard genl’m’n in ’em, sir,’ replied 

Sam. 

“Now, Winkle, come ; the ladies are all anxiety,” cried 
Mr. Pickwick, 

“Yes, yes,’ replied Mr. Winkle, with a ghastly smile, 
'I’m coming/ 

“Stop an instant, Sam,’ gasped Mr, Winkle, clinging 
most affectionately to Mr. Weller, 

“I find I’ve got a couple of coats at home that 1 don’t 
want, Sam. You may have them, Sam.” 

. “Thank’ea, sir,” replied Mr. Weller, 

5. Point out the force of the italicixcHl words in t he 
following sentences:— 

(a) I mi rather out of practice, {h) Oh, do skate, Mr. 
Winkle, (c) Oh, it. is .w graceful (d) Old Wardle led the way 
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to a large sheet. of ice. (e) It reached a pitch of 

positive enthusiasm. (/) Assisted by the aforesaid Bob 
Sawyer, they performed some mystic evolutions, {g) The 

ladies are all anxiety. 

6. Put the verbs in the following sentences in the 
Active Yoice: — 

(a) This objection was at once over-ruled; {b) The 

unfortunate skates were firmly screwed and buckled on and 
Mr. Winkle was raised to his feet, (c) Mr. Winkle was being 
assisted over the ice by Mr. Weller, id) This command was 
not to be resisted. ^ 

7. {a) Use the verb forms of the italicized words in the 
following sentences: — 

i. Mr. Winkle expressed exquisite delight. 

ii. Mr. Sawyer adjusted his skates with a dexterity 
which was perfectly marvellous. 

Hi. This last observation bore reference to a demonstra- 
tion which Mr. Winkle made at the instant. 

iv. With a ghastly smih Mr. Winkle said, ‘I am coming.’ 

(b) Give adjectives from: hour, time, night," dexterity, 
enthusiasm, spasm, fraud, objection. 

(c) Give adverbs from: violence, instant, frantic, anxiety, 
eentre, hurry, accuracy, satisfaction. 

8. Punctuate the following passage writing capitals 
where necessary- — 

are you hurt inquired mr benjamin alien with gre^t 
anxiety not much said mr winkle rubbing his back very hard 
i wish youd let me bleed you said mr benjamin with great 
eagerness no thank you replied mr winkle hurriedly I feaUy 
think you had better said alien thank you replied mr winkle Id 
rather not what do you think mr pickwick inquired bob sawyer 

9. Eewrite as directed: — 

(a) Mr. Winkle expressed exquisite delight and looked 
exquisitely uncomfortable. (Turn into a simple sentence.) 
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(b) How slippery it is, Sam ! (Turn into an assertive 

Mr. Winkle was far too wise to do anything of tlie 

kind in skates. (Turn into a complex sentence. 

id) “Don’t you hear the governor a-calhng ? (Wut© 

as a statement.,) /'wr, 

f<?) I’m afeerd there’s a orkard gen 1 m n m oin. (W i ite 

in good and correctly spelt English.) 

TT 


Mr. Pickwick on The Ice 

While Mr. Pickwick was delivering himself of the 
sentiment just recorded, Mr. Weller and tht: fat boy, 
having by their joint endeavours cut out a slide, were 
exercising themselves thereupon, in a very masterly 
and brilliant manner. Sam Weller, in particular, 
was displaying that beautiful feat of fancy-sliding 
which is currently denominated ‘ knocking at the 
cobbler’s door, ’ and which is achieved^ by skimming 
over the ice on one foot, and occasionally giving 
a postman’s knock upon it with the other. It was a 
<rood long slide, and there was something m the 
motion which Mr Pickwick, who was very cold with 
standing still, could not help envying. , . , „ 

“ It looks a nice warm exercise tha t, doesn t it . 
he inquired of Wardle, when that gentleman was 
thoroughly out of breath, by reason of the indefati- 
gable manner in which he had converted » his legs 
into a pair of compasses, and drawn comidicated 
problems on the ice. 
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Ah, it does indeed,” replied Wardle. “Do 
you slide ? ” 

“ I used to do so, on the gutters, when I was 
a boy, ” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Try it now, ” said Wardle. 

“ Oh do please, Mr. Pickwick ! ” cried all 
the ladies. . 

“I should be very happy to afford you any 
amusement, ” replied Mr. Pickwick, “ but I haven’t 
done such a thing these. thirty years.” 

“ Pooh ! pooh ! nonsense ! ” said Wardle, drag- 
ging off his skates with the impetuosity which 
characterised all his proceedings. “ Here ; I’ll keep 
you company ; come along ! ” And away went the 
good-tempered old fellow down the slide, with a 
rapidity which came very close upon Mr. Weller, and 
beat the fat boy all to nothing. 

Mr. Pickwick paused, considered, pulled off his 
gloves and put them in his hat : took two or three 
short runs, baulked himself as often, and at last took 
another run, and went slowly and gravely down the 
slide, with his feet about a yard and a quarter apart, 
amidst the gratified shouts of all the spectators. 

“ Keep the pot a boilin ’, sir ! ” said Sam ; and 
down went Wardle again, and then Mr. Pickwick, 
and then Sam, and then Mr. Winkle, and then 
Mr. Bob' Sawyer, and then the fat boy, and then 
Mr. Snodgrass, following closely upon each other’s 
heels, and running after each other with as much 
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eagerness as if all their future prospects in life 
depended on tlieir expedition. 

It was the most intensely interesting tiling, to 
observe the manner in which Mr. Pickwiclc performed 
his share in the ceremony ; to watcli the torture of 
anxiety with which he viewed the person behind, 
gaining upon him at the imminent hazard of tripping 
him up; to see him gradually exjicnd the painful 
force he had put on at first, and turn slowly round 
on the slide, with his face towards the point from 
which he had started; to contemplate tlu; playful 
smile which mantled his face when he had 
accomplished the distance, and the eagerness with 
which he turned round when he had done so, and 
ran after his predecessor: his black gaiters tripping 
pleasantly through the snow, and his eyes beaming 
cheerfulness and gladness through his siiectacles. 
■And when he was knocked down ( which happened 
upon the average every third round ), it was the most 
invigorating sight that can jiossibly be imagined, 
to behold him gather up his hat, gloves, and 
handkerchief, with a glowing countenance, and re- 
sume his station in the rank, with an ardour and 
enthusiasm that nothing could aliate. 

The sport was at its height, the sliding was the 
quickest, the laughter was at the loudest, when a 
sharp smart crack was heard. There waft' a quick 
rush towards the bank, a wild scream from the ladies, 
and a shout from Mr. Tupman. A large mass of ice 
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disappeared; the water bubbled up over it; Mr. 
Pickwick’s hat, gloves, and handkerchief were floating 
on the surface ; and this was all of Mr. Pickwick that 
anybody could see. 

Dismay and anguish were depicted on every 
countenance, the males turned pale, and the females 
fainted, Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle grasped each 
other by the hand, and gazed at the spot where their 
leader had gone down, with frenzied eagerness: 
while Mr. Tupman, by way of rendering the 
promptest assistance, and at the same time conveying 
to any persons who might be within hearing, the 
clearest possible notion of the catastrophe, ran off 
across the country at his utmost speed, screaming 
“ Fire ! ” with all his might. 

It was at this moment, when old Wardle and 
Sam Weller were approaching the hole with cautious 
steps, and Mr. Benjamin Allen was holding a hurried 
consultation with Mr. Bob Sawyer, on the advisabi- 
lity of bleeding the company generally, as an 
improving little bit of professional practice— it was at 
this very moment, that a face, head, and shoulders, 
emerged from beneath the water, and disclosed 
the features and spectacles of Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Keep yourself up for an instant — for only one 
instant!” bawled Mr. Snodgrass. 

“.Yes, do ; let me implore you — for my sake ! ” 
roared Mr. Winkle, deeply aflfected. The adjuration 
was rather unnecessary; the probability being, that if- 
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Mr. Pickwick had declined to keep himself up for 
anybody else's sake, it would have occuned to him , 
that he might as well do so, for his own. 

“Do you feel the bottom there, old fellow?” 

said Wardle. 

“ Yes, certainly, ” replied Mr. Pickwick, wringing 
the water from his head and face, and gasping for 
breath. “ I fell upon my back. I couldn’t got on 
my feet at first. ” 

The clay upon so much of Mr. Pickwick’s 
coat as was yet visible, bore testimony to the accuracy 
of this statement; and as the fears of the. spt!C.tators 
were still further relieved by the fal boy’s siukU'iily 
recollecting that the water was nowhc'.rc.' more than 
five feet deep, prodigies of valour wc'.n^ performed to 
get him out. After a vast quantity of splashing, 
and cracking, and struggling, Mr. Pickwick' was at 
length fairly extricated from his unpleasant position, 
and once more stood on dry land. 

“Oh, he’ll catch his death of cold,” s:ud Pmily. 

“Dear old thing!” said Anibclla. “Let me 
wrap this shawl round you, Mr. Pickwick.” 

“Ah, that’s the best thing you can do,” said 
Wardle; “and when you’ve got it on, run honu! as 
fast as your legs can carry you, and jump into b(xl 
directly. ” 

' A dozen shawls were offered on the instant. 
Three or four of the thickest having lieen selected, 
Mr. Pickwick was wrapped up, and started off, under 
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the guidance of Mr. Weller : presenting the singular 
phenomenon of an elderly gentleman, dripping wet, 
and without a hat, with his arms bound down to his 
sides, skimming over the ground, without any clearly 
defined purpose, at the rate of six good English 
miles an hour. 

But Mr. Pickwick cared not for appearances in 
such an extreme case, and urged on by Sam Weller, 
he kept at the very top of his speed until he reached 
the door of Manor Farm, where Mr. Tupman had 
arrived some minutes before, and had frightened the 
old lady into palpitations of the heart by impressing 
her with the unalterable conviction that the kitchen 
chimney was on fire — a calamity which always 
presented itself in glowing colours to the old lady’s 
mind, when anybody about her evinced the smallest 
agitation. 

Mr. Pickwick paused not an instant until he was 
snug in bed. Sam Weller lighted a blazing fire in 
the room, and took up his dinner ; a bowl of punch 
was carried up afterwards, and a grand carouse held 
in honour of his safety. 

— Dickens. 


NOTES 

Sentiment, opinion. 

£^it out a slide, prepare a surface of ice for rapid sliding. A 
track is made by taking a quick run, then gliding with 
both feet together over the ice ; this is repeated several 
times over the same track ;• and a slide as smooth as glass 
is produced, down which one may glide at great speed. 
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fancy -sliding, very skilful trickisli sliding. 
ciirreyitly, in ordinary language, colloquially. 
denominated, called. 

postman’ s knoch, double knock; postmen in Mngland give a 
rapid double knock on the door to announco thoir 
coming. 

indefatigable, unwearied. 

complicated pvoblems, figures of 8 and other geoinoti'ical 
figures ; ‘ mystic evolutions’. 

gutters, drains on either side of tho street to take oil’ rain 
water. 

impieUmity, rashness. 

came vary close upon, came very near striking against Ham and 
overturning him. 

beat nothing, left the fat boy far behind. 

baulked himself, pulled up, as he made false starts. 
keep the pot a boiling, ‘ carry on ’ ; ‘ don’t leave off ’, ‘ don’t 
miss your turn.’ 

expedition, speed. hazard, risk, danger. 
tripping, causing to stumble and fall down, mmlled, spread. 
gaiters, leggings ; woollen or leather (iovoring for logs, from 
knee to ankle. 

tripping, running liglitly. iningorating , lively, cliooring. 

ardour, zeal. abate, diminisli. 

frenzied, wildly excited, 

catastrophe, groat calamity or misfortune. 

adjuration, earnest entreaty. 

bore testimony to, was proof of. 

singular phenomenon, curious spectacle. 

skimming, running very fast. 

Ma/nor Farm, Winkle’s home. 
unalterable conviction, unshakable belief. 
in glowing colours, very vividly. 
snufj, comfortable. carouse, a drinking party. 
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EXEECISES 

1. Answer the following questions in complete sen- 
tences : — 

Why did Mr. Pickwick envy Sam and the fat boy wha- 
were sliding ? How is ‘ knocking at the cobbler’s door ’ done 
on the ice ? How did Mr. Wardle exercise himself on the ice?’ 
Why was Mr. Pickwick doubtful of his ability to slide ? What- 
is the main trait in the character of Mr. Wardle ? How did 
Mr. Pickwick start sliding? How did he go down the slide ?- 
How did the party keep the pot boiling ? What misfortune^ 
befell Mr. Pickwick? How did Mr* Pickwick’s friends help? 
What did Benjamin Allen and Bob Sawyer do at the moment? 
What was Mr. Winkle’s adjuration to Mr. Pickwick ? Why 
was it rather unnecessary ? How were the fears of the 
spectators relieved ? How did the ladies assist ? How did 
Mr. Pickwick avoid catching cold ? How was Mr. Pickwick’s, 
escape celebrated ? 

2. Describe in a paragraph of about 10 lines the accident- 
that befell Mr. Pickwick on the ice : — 

Becall tvords : Sport at its height — sharp crack — Pick- 
wick disappears — screams — Snodgrass and Winkle gazing at 
the spot — how Tupman helps — hole cautiously approached — 
Pickwick’s head above water — fat boy’s information — prodigies, 
of valour. 

3. Write a short paragraph on ‘ Ice ’. 

4. Use the following words and phrases in your own 
sentences : — 

by reason of ; indefatigable ; afford ; keep one company ; 
keep the pot boiling ; gain upon ; imminent hazard ; by way 
of ; adjuration ; bear testimony to ; catch one’s death of ; at 
the top of one’s speed ; used to (accustomed) ; in glowing 
colourss ' 

5. Give the kind and construction of the subordinate 
clauses in the following sentences : — 
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(a) They ran after each other with as much speed as if all, 
their future prospects in life depended on their expedition. 
(b) When he was knocked down, it was the most inviK'oraiinf,' 
■sight that can possibly be imagined to behold him. (r) The 
sport was at its height when a sharp, smart ci-iick was Inward. 
(d) It was at this moment that a face, liead, :uul slmiddors 
emerged from beneath the M'ater. fej This was all of Mr. 
Pickwick that anybody could .see. (/J The probability was 
that if Mr. Pickwick had declined to keep hims(df up for 
anybody else’s sake, it would have occurred to fiim tliat ho 
might as well do so, for his own. 

6. Combine each of the following pairs of stmtencos into 
a complex sentence ; — 

(a) I fell upon my back. 1 coidd not gut on my feet at 
first. (/;) There was grace and warmth in tlm’ motion 
Mr. Pickwick coiild not help envying it. (r) 1 ns(vl to do so 
in the gutters. I was then a boy. fdj IIo reacduvl tho door 
■of Manor Farm. Mr. Tupman had arrivod them some minutes 
before, (a) Tlie time was six o’clock. The acicidont to 
Mr, Pickwick happened then. 

7. In the following sentences use tlio eorrwd. tensii of 
the verbs given within brackets : — 

/n ^ '“'•PPy to afford yon any ainusemont. 

ib) They gazed at the spot whore their loader fgo) down, (c) I 

not (do) such a thing these thirty years, (dj A playfid smile 
mantled his face when ho (accomplish) tho ilistaiux*. (cl I 
went to his house in order that 1 (toll) him all that (happen). 

8. Oon-ect the following sentences : — 

Who do you think I mot this morning ? (/,) Whom 
nk is tho better of the two hoys ? (c) lie is om^ of 
-"erferes in such matters, (d) I would not do it 
(ej Wardle with Sam Weller were apj)rua(di. 
mg one note- (/) There was present Mr. Wardle, Boh Sawyer 
and Benjamin Allen. 
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10. OLIVER TWIST IN THE 
WORKHOUSE 

[This is an extract from Oliver Tivist, a novel by Charles 
Dichens. In this novel Dickens exposed the abuses in the 
administration of workhouses, and his book did a great deal to bring 
about a more humane system of management. Oliver Twist was- 
born in the workhouse, and his mother died the same night. 
The parish authorities could not discover who his parents were. 
Oliver was brought up in a branch workhouse managed by 
Mrs. Mann until he w^as nine years old. Then he was removed to- 
the main workhouse.] 

Oliver had not been within the walls of the 
workhouse a quarter of an hour, and had scarcely com- 
pleted the denaolition of a second slice of bread, 
when Mr. Bumble, who had handed him over to the- 
care of an old woman, returned ; and, telling him it 
was a Board night, informed him that the Board 
had said he was to appear before it forthwith. 

Not having a very clearly defined notion of what 
a live Board was, Oliver was rather astounded by 
this intelligence, and was not quite certain whether- 
he ought to laugh or cry. He had no time to think 
about the matter, however ; for Mr. Bumble gave 
him a tap on the head with his cane to wake him. 
up : and another on the back to make him lively 
and bidding him follow, conducted him into a large 
whitewashed room, where eight or ten fat gentlemen 
were sitting round a table. At the top of the table,, 
seated in an arm-chair rather higher than the rest,, 
was a particularly fat gentleman with a very round,. 
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red face. “Bow to the Board,” said Bumble- 
Oliver brushed away two or three tears that wei"® 
lingering in his eyes; and seeing no board but 
table, fortunately bowed to that. 

“ What’s your name, boy ? ” said the gentlemar^ 
iti the high chair. 

Oliver was frightened at the sight of so majn3^ 
^gentlemen, which made him tremble ; and the beadle 
;gave him another tap behind, which made him cry - 
These two causes made him answer in a very low 
and hesitating voice ; whereupon a gentleman in sl 
white waistcoat said he was a fool — which was sl 
‘C apital way of raising his spirits, and putting him 
-quite at his ease. 

“ Boy,” said the gentleman in the high chair, 
listen to me. You know you’re an orphan, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ What’s that, sir ? ” inquired poor Oliver. 

“ The boy is a fool— I thought he was,” said 
the gentleman in the white waistcoat. 

“ Hush!” said the gentleman who had spoken 
first. “ You know you’ve got no father or mother, 
.and that you were brought up by the parish, don’t 
you ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” repHed Oliver, weeping bitterly. 

“ What are you crying for ? ” inquired tlae 
gentleman in the white, waistcoat. And to be sure 
it was very extraordinary. What could the boy t>e 
crpng for? 
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“I hope you say your prayers every night,” said 
another gentleman in a gruff voice, “ and pray for 
the people who feed you, and take care of you — 
like a Christian.” 

“Yes, sir,” stammered the boy. 

“Well! You have come here to be educated, 
and taught a useful trade',” said the red-faced 
genthiinan in the. high chair. 

“So you’ll begin to pick oakum to-morrow 
morning at si.T o’clock,” added the surly one in the 
white waistcoat. 

Oliver bowi^d low by the direction of the beadle, 
and was then hurrit'.d away to a. large ward : where, 
on a rough, hard bed, he .sobbed himself to sleep. 
What a noble illustration of the tender laws of 
England! They let the ]iaupe.rs go to sleep ! 

The room in which the boys were fed was a 
large; stone hall, with a co[ipcr at one end, out of 
which the master, dressed in an apron for the 
pur])ose, and assisted by one or two women, ladled 
the gruel at meidtiincs. ( )f this festive; composition 
(inch boy bid one ]x>rring(;r, and no more— e.vcept 
on occasions of great public rejoicing, when he had 
two ounces and a <iuarter of bread besides. The 
bowls never wanted washing. The boys polished 
tlu'in with their sjioona till tluw shone again. 

Oliver 'J'wist and his companions suffered the 
tortures of slow starvation for three months. At last 
they got so voracious and wild with hunger, that one 
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boy, who was tall for his age, and hadn’t been used 
to that sort of thing (for his father had kept a small 
cookshop), hinted darkly to his companions, that 
unless he had another basin of gruel per diem, he 
was afraid he might some night happen to eat the 
boy who slept next him, who happened to be a 
weakly youth of tender age. He had a wild, 
hungry eye ; and they implicitly believed him. A 
council was held ! Lots were cast who should walk 
up to the master after supper that evening, and ask 
for more ; and it fell to Oliver Twist. 

The evening arrived ; the boys took their places. 
The master, in his cook’s uniform, stationed himself 
at the copper; his pauper assistants ranged them- 
selves behind him ; and the gruel was served out. 
The gruel disappeared; the boys whispered to each 
other, and winked at Oliver, while his next neigh- 
bour nudged' him. Child as he was, he was 
desperate with hunger, and reckless with misery. 
He rose from the table ; and advancing to the 
master, basin and spoon in hand, said, somewhat 
alarmed at his own temerity. 

“ Please, sir, I want some more.” 

The master was a fat, healthy man ; but he 
turned very pale. He gazed in stupefied astonish- 
ment on the small rebel for some seconds, and then 
clung for support to the copper. The assistants 
were paralysed with wonder, the boys with fear. 

“ What ! ” said the master at length, in a faint 


voice. 
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Please, sir, replied Oliver, I want some 
more.” 

The master aimed a blow at Oliver’s head with 
the ladle, pinioned him in his arms, and shrieked 
aloud for the beadle. 

The Board were sitting in solemn conclave, when 
Mr. Bumble rushed into the room in great excite- 
ment, and addressing the gentleman in the high 
chair, said : 

“ Mr. Limbkins, I beg your pardon, sir ! Oliver 
Twist has asked for more. ” 

There was a general start. Horror was 
depicted on every countenance. 

“For More!” said Mr. Limbkins. “Compose 
yourself, Bumble, and answer me distinctly. Do I 
understand that he asked for more, after he had 
eaten the supper allotted by the dietary ? ” 

He did, sir,” replied Bumble. 

“ That boy will be hanged,” said the gentleman 
in the white waistcoat. “I know that boy will 
be hanged.” 

Nobody controverted the prophetic gentleman’s 
opinion. An animated discussion took place. 
Oliver was ordered into instant confinement ; and a 
bill was next morning pasted on the outside of the 
gate, offering a reward of five pounds to anybody 
who would take Oliver Twist off the hands of the 
parish. In other words, five pounds and Oliver 
Twist were offered to any man or woman who 
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wanted an apprentice to any trade, business, or 
calling. 

— C. Dickens. 

{Ada'pted) 


NOTES 


"Within the loalls of the worhhousej Oliver had just been 
removed to the workhouse from the branch. 
demolition, eating. 

Mr. Bumble, the beadle ; a sort of policeman whose duties 
were confined to the workhouse. 
the Board, the Committee in charge of the workhouse. 

Board night, a night in which the Committee or Board of 
Guardians met to transact the business of the Workhouse. 
forthwith, immediately. astounded, amazed, 
intelligence, news. ta]), light blow. 

parish, a small district under the immediate care of the 
vicar of the Parish Church. Each parish had to 
maintain its own workhouse or poor house where the 
poor, the aged, the infirm, vagrants, and orphan children 
were kept at public expense. 

pich oakum, pick old ropes to pieces ; formerly a common 
task of convicts and paupers. 
gruel, liquid food ; oatmeal etc., boiled in water. 
voracious, ravenous ; greedy in eating. 
darkly, secretly. implicitly, absolutely 

■nudged, pushed slightly with elbow to draw attention 
' privately. 

temerity, boldness. stupefied, deprived of reasoning power. 
pinioned, bound. cofhclave, assembly ; meeting. 

depicted, expressed. 

dietary, list showing allowance of food to each person. 
controverted, disputed. 

apprentice, learner of a craft, bound to serve and entitled to 
instruction from his employer for a specified term. 
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EXEECISES 

1. Answer each, of the following questions in not more 
than two sentences : — 

(a) Why was Mr. Bumble so unkind to Oliver ? {h) What 

made Oliver answer in a low and hesitating voice to the 
Chairman of the Board ? (c) How did the gentlemen of the 

Board treat Oliver ? Why ? {cl) What was the allowance of food 
to each person in the workhouse ? {e) Why were the boys kept 
short of food in the workhouse ? (/) What was the attitude 

of the parish authorities towards the workhouse ? 

2. Write the answers to the following questions in one 
-connected paragraph : — 

Why did Oliver ask for more ? What effect had this 
bold request on the master and his assistants ? What did 
the master do upon this ? How did the Board come to know 
of this ? What was the effect of the news on the Board ? 
What was the prophetic gentleman’s opinion of Oliver? 
What did the Board finally decide to do in the matter? 

3. Imagine yourself to be Oliver Twist and narrate the 
circumstances under which you were obliged to ask for more. 

4. {a) In this lesson you will find that Dickens 
indulges in irony. Find out one or two examples. 

{h) Can you find out one or two instances of the 
humour of Dickens ? 

5. Frame new sentences using the following words and 
phrases : — forthwith; hand over; raise one’s spirits; put a 
person at his ease ; to be brought up ; per diem ; desperate ; 
turn pale ; compose oneself ; controvert ; temerity. 

6. Eeport the following passage in the Indirect 
Speech : — 

“ Boy,” said the gentleman in the high chair, “listen to 
me. You know you’re an orphan, I suppose ? ” 

“What’s that, sir? ” inquired poor Oliver. 

“ The boy is a fool — I thought he was,” said the 
gentleman in the white waistcoat. ■ - . 
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“ Husli r’ said the gentleman who had spoken first 
You know you’ve got no father or mother, and that you 
were brought up by the parish, don’t you ? ” 

• “ Yes, sir,” replied Oliver, weeping bitterly. 

“ What are you crying for ? ” inquired the gentleman in 
the white waistcoat. 

7. Analyse into clauses : — 

At last they got so voracious and wild with hunger of 

tender age. 

8. Insert appropriate prepositions in the blank spaces 
below : — 

(a'i Mr. Bumble handed him over— the care of an old 
woman, (b) Oliver was frightened — the sight of so many 
gentlemen, (c) I put him — his ease; (rO What are you crying 
(e) He was alarmed — his own temerity. 

9. Rewrite as directed : — 

{a) Mr. Bumble, telling him it was a Board night 
informed him that the Board had said he was to appear before 
it forthwith. (Put into Direct Speech.) 

{b) What a noble illustration of the tender laws of 
England 1 (Turn into an assertive sentence,) 

(c) Child as he was, he was desperate with hunger, 
(Turn into a simple sentence.) 

id) Do I understand that he asked for more ? (Turn 
nto a statement.) 

{e) They implicitly believed him. (Use the adj. form of 
the italicized word.) 

10. Insert suitable articles in the blank spaces below : — 
(a) Oliver had not been within — walls of — workhouse- 

quarter of — hour, and had scarcely completed — demolition 
of — second slice of bread, when Mr. Bumble who had handed 
him over to — care of — old woman, returned, 

{b } — room in which — ^boys were fed was — large stone 
hall with — copper at one end, out of which — master dressed 
in — apron for — purpose, ladled— gruel at mealtimes. 
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12- A TIGER HUNT 

[This is an extract from The Confession of a Thug by Meadows 
‘Taylor. Amir Khan is the hero of the story which he himself tells. 
He was not a Thug by birth. His father was a high official in the 
Indore state. When he was only five years old, his parents were 
iriurdered before his very eyes by the Thugs. Ismail Khan, a 
)3rorniiient leader of the Thugs, brought him up and adopted him as 
his son- Though a ferocious Thug, Ismail Khan passed for an 
honest and prosperous cloth merchant. This extract describes a 
tiger hunt in which Amir Khan, a mere lad of eighteen, attacked a 
saTage tiger single-handed and laid it low.] 

It happened, a day or two after the conversation 
with my father which I have related, that a tigress 
with a cub came into a small tract of jungle which 
lay near our village ; the first day she was seen she 
killed a shepherd, the second day another man who 
had gone to look for his body, and the third she 
grievously wounded the patail of the village, a man 
who was held in universal estimation, and he died 
during the night. A general meeting of the villagers 
was held at the place set apart for deliberations, 
and it was determined that all the active men 
should proceed in a body and attack the beast in her 
lair. The next morning we all assembled before" 
daybreak. There was one man, a huge, large- 
whiskered and bearded pathan, who volunteered to 
be our leader ; he was literally hardly able to move for 
the weapons he had about him. Two swords were 
in his belt, which also contained an assortment of 
daggers of yari0us sizes-an4 shapes; a long straight 
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two-edged sword hung over his left shoulder, the 
point of which nearly touched the ground ; he had 
also a shield across his back, and in his right hand a 
matchlock with the match lighted. He addressed my 
father as we came up. 

“ Suladm aleikoom ! Ismail Sahib,” said he, is 
a quiet person like you coming out with us, and the 
Sahib Zadah too ? ” 

“ Yes, Khan,” replied by my father, “it is incum- 
bent on all good men to do their utmost in a case of 
need like this ; who knows, if the brute is not killed,, 
but that some one else may become food for it ?’ 

“ TnQlialla !” said the Khan, twisting up his moust- 
achios and surveying himself, “we have determined 
that the beast dies to-day. Many a tiger has fallen 
from a shot from my good gun ; and what is this 
brute that it should escape ? The only fear is, that 
it will not stand to allow us to prove that we are 
men, and not dogs before it.” 

“ As to that,” said my father, “we must take our 
chance ; but say, Khan, how will you move with all 
those weapons about you ? Why, you could not run 
away, were she to rush out.” 

“ Run away ! ” cried the Khan. “ What are you 
thinking of this morning, to suppose that Dildar 
Khan ever turned from anything in his life ? Only 
let it come out, I say^ and you will see what use the 
weapons will be ! Trust to me single-handed to^ 
finish it. First I shah shoot it with my matchlock^ 
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it will be wounded ; then I will advance on it thus,” 
said he, drawing the long sword and flourishing it, at 
the same time twirling round and round, and leaping 
in every possible direction. 

“ There !” said he quite out of breath, “ there ! 
would not that have finished it ? Why, I am a 
perfect Roostum in matters of this kind ; and In'lling 
a tiger is only child’s play to Dildar Khan ! "Why, I 
could eat one, tail and all. But come along, and 
when the play begins, let no one come in Dildar 
Khan’s way,” said he to the assembled group, “ for, 
Inshalla ! I mean to show you poor ignorant people 
how a tiger can be killed by a single man.” 

“ I know the Khan to be as arrant a coward as 
ever breathed,” said my father to me ; “ but come, 
let us see what he will do, for I confess I am anxious 
to behold him capering before the tigress.” 

“ By Alla !” said I, “ if he does perform such 
antics, the brute will dine on him to a 
certainty.” 

. “ That is no concern of ours,” said my father, 
“ it is a matter of destiny ; but I would venture a 
great deal, he never goes within an arrow’s flight 
of her.” 

We all set out headed by Dildar Khan, who 
still flourished his long sword, holding his match- 
lock in his left hand, now and then smoothing 
up his moustachios, which grew, or had been 
trained to stick upwards from his lips, and reached 
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nearly to his eyes. We soon reached the jungle, 
and on entering it, I thought the Khan showed signs 
of fear. 

“ The beast can be but a panther after all,” 
said he, “and it is hardly worth the while of Dildar 
Khan to put himself to trouble. See, boys,” 
continued he to some of us, “ I will wait here ; if 
It should really turn out to be a tiger, you can 
let me know, and I will come and kill it.” 

Against this, however, we all protested, and 
declared that all would go wrong without him; 
and after some demur he again proceeded. 

“I told you,” said my father, “how it would 
be; but let us see how he will end the affair.” 

We went on till some bones and torn clothes, 
and the head of one of the unfortunate men who 
had been killed, lying near a bush, proved very 
plainly that the animal was not far off; and at 
these the Khan showed fresh signs of fear. 

“They say it is a pxvrrut hagh," said he, 
“ and that it is proof against shot. Why should we 
risk our lives in contention with the devil ?” 

“ Nay, Khan,” said a young dare-devil lad, the 
scamp of the village, “you are joking, who ever 
heard of a purrut bagh that was a female ?” 

“ Peace !” cried the Khan, “ be not irreverent. 
Do we not all know that purrut baghs can be 
created? Mashalla ! did I not see one near Asseer- 
gurh, which a fakir had made, and turned loose 
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on the country, because they would not supply 
him with a virgin from every village ?” 

" What was it like ?” cried a dozen of us ; 
and for a moment the real tigress was forgotten. 

“ Lilce!” said the Khan, rubbing up his moust- 
achios witli one hand, and pressing down his waist- 
baiid witli tlm other, “like ! why it had a head 
twice tlie size of any other tiger, and teeth each 
a cubit long, and eyes red as coals, which looked like 
torclicis at nigiit ; and it had no tail, and—” 

P>ut Ik'tc he was stopped short, and our 
laughb.T too, l)y a loud roar from a short distance ; 
and a moment afterwards, the tigress and a half- 
grown cul), rushed |)a.st us with their tails in the air. 

Well, Khan,” said the lad before mentioned, 
“that is no i;)urrut bagh at any rate. Did you not 
sec tlu! tail of the big one, how she shook it 
at you ?” 

“ I represcaU,” said he, “that, tailor no tail, it 
holds tlu^ accursf.icl soul of that wretch Yacoob; may 
Ins gni\'e be ddlled ! and I will have nothing to do 
with it ; it is us(;k;ss to try to kill the Shitan ; if he 
choos(^, you know, he could blow us all into hell with 
a bniath.” 

Nai/nircf ! nanutrd ! coward! coward!” cried 
Some of us; “you were brave in the village; how are 
you now ?” 

“Who calls me namurd ?” roared the Khan; 
follow UK', and sec if I am one or not,” and he 
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rushed forward, but not in the direction the tigress 
had gone. 

“ That is not the way,” cried some, and at 
last he turned. 

“ This is child’s play,” said my father ; “ come, 
if we are to do anything, we had better set about it 
in good earnest.” 

And we went on in the direction the beast had 
taken. 

It led to an open glade, at one side of which there 
was a large rock, with some very thick bushes upon it. 

“She is there, depend upon it,” said an old 
hunter, “I never saw a more likely place in my life.” 

We were all about thirty steps from the rock and 
bushes, and Dildar Khan did not at all rehsh his. 
proximity to them. 

“ I beg to represent,” said he in a low voice to 
us all, “ that having killed so many of these brutes, 
I know best how to manage them, and, as I am the 
best armed of the party, I shall take up my.position 
near yonder bush, by which runs the pathway ; she 
will take to it when she is driven out, and then you 
will see the reception she will meet with from Dildar 
Khan. Inshalla ! I shall present the point of my 
sword to her, and she will run on it, then I shall 
finish her with one blow of my tegha." 

We all looked in the direction he pointed, and 
sure enough there was a bush, about two hundred 
paces off, on the pathway to the village. 
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“Not that one surely,” said my father ; “why, 
man, you will never see the beast from thence.” 

“Trust me,” said the Khan, and off he went. 

“ I told you how it would be,” continued my 
father, “ directly he sees the animal, he will be off 
down the road as fast as he can. But come,” said 
he to the men, “ since the Khan thinks he will be of 
more use down yonder, I will lead you on, and we 
will see whether this eater of men cannot be got out.”' 

We were immediately divided into three parties, 
one to go on either side of the bushes, the other by a 
circuit to get behind the rock and if possible upon it, 
in order to shoot her from above if she was to be 
seen; if not, at any rate to dislodge her by throwing 
stones. The arrangements were quickly completed, 
and though we were all within only a few yards of 
the bushes, there was no sign of the tigress. She 
expressed no displeasure at our near approach or pre- 
parations, as she had been disturbed before, and of 
course could not easily be driven out of her place of 
refuge. I was with one of the parties on the side, 
and had no arms but a sword and a light shield; 
indeed, I had gone more as a spectator than aught 
else. We waited a few minutes, and one of the 
party who had been sent round, appeared on the 
top of the rock ; he was soon followed by three others. 

“ Are you all ready ?” cried one of them ; “ I 
shall heave down this stone.” 

“ Bismillah ! Away with it !” cried my father- 
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Three of them applied their strength to it, and at 
last it rolled over the face of the rock, and thunder- 
ing down, split into a thousand fragments. There 
was a moment of intense anxiety and suspense, but 
no tigress followed. 

“ Try whether you cannot see her,” cried my 
father ; “if you do, fire; we are all prepared.” 

The men looked down in every direction, but 
said nothing. At last one of them was observed to 
be pointing to a particular spot, as though he showed 
the others something. 

“ By Allah !” said my father, “he sees her. Look 
■out ; she will rush forth before you are thinking 
of her.” 

Every man blew his match, and planted his feet 
firmly. At last one of the men on the rock raised 
his matchlock and fired ; it was answered by a 
tremendous roar which rent the skies, and out rushed 
the cub, apparently badly wounded, for before he had 
■come a few yards he lay down and roared horribly ; 
he was fully half-grown, and made a dreadful noise. 
One of the men of our party fired at him, and he 
did not move after the shot struck him. 

“ Now we shall have tough work,” said my 
father ; “she will be savage and infuriated beyond 
description ; it is hardly safe to be here ; but mind 
your aim, my lads, and she will never reach us ; I 
never yet missed mine, but the shot may not be 
fatal ; so look out for yourselves.” 
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Again my father called to the men on the rock 
to heave over another fragment. There was one^ 
a very large one, just on the brink. After a good 
many pushes it gave way, and as the former had 
done, shivered into atoms with a great noise. It 
was successful; the tigress rushed out towards our 
side, and stood for a moment. I had never seen a 
tiger before, and could not help admiring her noble 
appearance. There she stood, her tail erect, the end 
of it only waving from side to side, glaring on us 
with her fearfully bright eyes, apparently irresolute 
as to what she would do, and not noticing the body 
of the cub, which was close to her. We were aU 
as silent as death, each man with his matchlock to 
his shoulder. My father fired, and then the others 
I could see the whole distinctly, for I had no gun.. 
She staggered when my father fired, he had evidently 
hit her ; but the rest had missed, and she charged 
with another tremendous roar, right at our party; but 
the shout we set up and the waving of our weapons 
turned her, and she set off at a low canter towards, 
the bush where Dildar Khan had stationed himself. 

“Ter Alla- ! ” cried my father, “ coward as he is,, 
he will be killed ! she will spare nothing now ! what 
can be done?” 

By this time the other party caught a glimpse of 
her, and every matchlock was discharged; she must 
have been hit again for she stopped, turned down, 
growled, and showed her teeth, but again sprang 
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fonvard. I imagine Dildar Khan had no idea that 
she was approaching him, as he had hidden himself 
behind the bush and could have seen ^nothing of 
what had passed. “He may escape,” said my 
father; “it is possible yet scarcely; what can be 
done?” No one made a reply, but an instant after- 
wards I had drawn my sword, and set off at full 
speed after the enraged brate. 

“ Ameer Ali, my son ! come back, come back 
instantly! Ya AUa, he too will perish!” cried my 

father in an agony of apprehension. 

But I heeded not, and who of that company had 
my fleet foot? Yet some of them followed me. As I 
ran, I saw the tigress was weak, and was badly 
wounded, but still she ran fast. I saw her approach 
the bush, and the miserable man Dildar Khan rush 
from behind it, and stand in her very path, with his 
, arms stretched out, apparently paralysed with fear. 
Another instant she had crouched as she ran, and 
sprang upon him ; he was under her , and she fiercely, 
tearing his body. It did not stop me ; I heard the 
cries of those behind me to turn off, but I did not. 
I do not think I gave the danger a thought; if I did, 
the excitement overpowered it. Another bound had 
brought me close to the bmte, whose head was down 
gnawing the body beneath her. I made but one 
stroke at her, which, praise be to God ! was success- 
ful ; the blade buried itself deep in the back of her 
neck, and she seemed to jne to drop. dead ; I bounded 
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watched for a moment. She 
and lay, her limbs only quivering, 
CQ^f^ beneath her. Unfortunate 

tur-T-.^? - wounded as she was, she would not have 

mu?? the presence of 

an? ? he had thought to fly, 

faoT.1^?^ animal had paralysed his 

n'nxx^ -1 all passed in a moment, methinks 

henr-l starting from his 

wo??’ expanded, as though 

rer»-it=.^^ the animals fatal embrace. Coward! had he 
hnxT- behind the bush, he was safe, and might 

passed: but there he lay, 
mirl tace all bitten and lacerated, 

u pouring from wounds in his stomach 1 

J le was quite dead. My father came up immediately; 
e:i^braeed me, and burst into tears. 

sairl life, my boy?” 

saici ±ie ; how could you be so rashly venturous of 

your life for so poor a wretch as he?” pointing 
tlxG body; “did I not tell you he was a coward? 
Yet I a.m proud of you now, my son, and you have 
slu-uaeci us^all. See!” continued he to the whole 
asseirably, “our faces are blackened this day by 
boy ; who among you could have planted so well- 
amieci and deep a cut? See: the blade has buried 
itsel f , and is^ half through the bone, Mashalla ! it is a 
bia ve boy! ' and again my father hugged me to his 
breast. 


^Meadows Taylor. 
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NOTES 

l^fseTa^tZc., this was the viUage 

delihemtionn, discussion or considenitiou oi atlau. . 
volunteered, offered himself. _ 

iiBra!i»..eta»lly, mtl»ut »y oMSo* 
saliuim iSrestinS; SO<«> '' ' ■ 

terocio„sTh„8,l.»tto P»«l '« “ 

prospBrous cloth iBGrcluiot. 

Rnhih Zadah, your honour ’ b sotx. 
vvyfaAe,', Ismail Khan, tlm leader of the 

incumbent on, the duty of. hMla, plcaso God. 

'Rnn^tuni. a famous Persian wain'ioi'. 

' child' ^ play, easy work, requiring neither strength norcouraj,.. 
t f. hnC.ny action begins, i. c. when t. o nm hcg.us. 
arrant, downright. capennn, .,ump.ng ahovd. , h iskm.. 
anticH, grotesque or ludicrous movements. 
cmicern, business. proteded, cKpressed disapproval. 
demur, objection. 

pumit baijh, man clianged into a tad-loss tiger. 
proof anaind nhot, cannot be killed by gun-shot. 
dare devil, reckless person.^ 
rcamp, a good-for-notliing fellow ; 
irreverent, disrespectful, impious. 

Manludla, God be praised 1 , ■ i 

Yacoob, a mad fakir whoso soul was believed to have enterw 

the purrut bagh. , , , i 

namnrd, coward. tegJui, a short, croukiMl. heavy swmd. 

didodiie, drive her from her hiding place. 
heave down, displace and push a heavy weight. 
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Bisviillah, by God ! 

looh out f 07" you7'S6lv6s, take care of yourselves. 
hresolute, undecided. at a loio canter, in an easy gallop. 

Ya Alla, by Allah. coioai'd as he is, though he is a coward. 
glimi^se, momentary view. 

ctgomj of apprehension, intense mental pain caused by his fear 
for my safety. 

2 Mralysed, rendered motionless. 
bounded off etc, leapt aside quickly. 

2pa7aiysed his faculties, benumbed his powers. 

he ivas safe, he would have been safe. 

lacerated, torn to shreds. 

he venturous of your life, risk your life. 

shamed, put to shame. hugged breast, embraced me. 

EXERCISES 

1. Answer the following questions in complete 
sentences : — 

{a) Where was the general meeting of the villagers held ? 
Why ? What was decided upon at the meeting ? Who 
volunteered to be the leader of the party ? How was he 
armed for the hunt ? What was his boast ? What did he 
promise to show to the villagers ? 

{h) Refer to two occasions when Dildar Khan showed 
signs of fear. What is a purrut bagh ? How did Dildar 
Khan describe one ? Refer to one or two acts of Dildar 
Khan to prove that he was a coward. How did the party 
disturb the tigress from her lair ? How was the tigress killed? 
What was the fate of Dildar Khan ? Why did Ismail Khan 
praise his son ? 

2. Write the answers to the following questions in a 
connected paragraph : — 

Who shot the tigress as she rushed out of her lair ? Wa^ 
she hit ? What did she do ? How was she made td turn 
N. I. B. R. v-8 
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from her course ? Which way did she go ? By whom was 
she hit again ? What direction did the tigress now take ? 
What did Dildar Khan do when he saw her ? Why could he 
not save himself ? What was his fate ? 

3. Find instances to prove that Dildar Khan was an 
arrant coward. (Refer to his sayings and doings.) 

4. Pretend that you are the Sahib Zadah. Describe 
the tiger’s lair, her appearance, and your chase to save Dildar 
Khan. 

5. Write a connected account of the tiger hunt in a few 
paragraphs, not exceeding 25 lines of ordinary writing 

Recall words : Three parties — one on either side of 
bushes — third on top of rock — huge piece of rock rolled 
down — no tigress — beast sighted — man on rock fires — 
cub shot dead — another rock heaved down — tigress rushes 
out — irresolute — Ismail Sahib fires — tigress hit - — the 
charge — how tuimed — runs towards bush — Dildar Klian 
in the way — his fate — tigress killed — liow. 

6. Use the following words and phrases, each in a 
sentence of your own : — 

Look for ; literally ; in a body ; assortment ; incumbent 
on ; do one’s utmost ; single-handed ; child’s play ; a perfect 
Eoostum ; to a certainty ; an arrow’s flight ; after all ; worth 
one’s while ; proof against ; dare-devil; to be turned loose on 
the country ; set about ; in good earnest ; look out ; 
apparently. 

7. Transform the following interrogative sentences into 
assertive sentences : — 

(a) Is a quiet person like you corning out with us ? 

(b) How will you move with all those weapons about you ? 

(c) Why should we risk our lives in contention with a devil? 

(d) Do we not all know that purrut baghs can be created ? 

(e) How could you risk your life, my son ? 
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8* Correct the following sentences, and give reasons for 
your corrections : — 

(cc) Many a tiger have fallen from a shot from my gun. 

(b) If he will perform such antics, the beast will dine on him 
to a certainty, (c) I had gone more as a spectator as aught 
else, (d) Every man of them blew their matches and planted 
their feet firmly, (e) You will never see the beast from 
thence. (/) One must not boast of their powers. 

9. Fill up the blanks in the following sentences with 
suitable auxiliaries : — 

(a) 1 — shoot it with my matchlock ; it — be wounded. 

Q'j) If it leally turn out to be a tiger, you can let me 
know, and I — come and kill it. 

(c) We declared that all — go wrong without him. 

(d) What is this brute that it — escape? 

(e) I — have nothing to do with it. 

if) ^Vho knows but that some one else — become food 
for it ? 

(g) He — escape ; it is possible but scarcely likely. 

ill) — he remained behind the bush, he shot her. 

10. Write sentences to illustrate the difference in mean- 
ing between : — general and universal ; quiet and quite ; 
arrant and errant ; antic and antique ; possible and probable 
aught and ought. 
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13. A NIGHT AMONG THE PINES 

[This is taken from Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘ Travrls loitli a 
Donkey in the Cevenncti, ’ a book wlvicli was the result of liis tour 
(1878) in the famous niountain district in S, Ih Lrance. One clay 
Stevenson set out to scale a portion of tlie Iiozerc luountain liy a 
stony drove road. At the top of the woods he turned to the hd’t by 
a path among the fine trees, and walked on till he rejiehed a glade of 
green turf, surrounded on all sides by trees. A little strtaun flowed 
through it. Here be decided to camp for the night. He made 
a hearty meal, and, fastening his sleeping-bn,g up to liis knees, aiud 
pulling his cap over his eyes, fell asleep. At two in the morning he 
woke up. This extract doscribcs his ex})eriences during the nightt] 

Ni^ht is a ckifid monotonous period under a 
roof ; but in the open world it passc;s lij^'htly, witli its 
stars and dews and perfumes, and tin; liours are 
marked by changes in the face of Nature. What 
seems a kind of temporal deatli to pcH)ple choked 
between walls and curtains, is only a, light and living 
slumber to the man who sleeps :ilit;ld. All night 
long he can hear Nature breathing dc'epl>' and fix^c'ly; 
even as she takes her rest, she turns and smiles; and 
there is one stirring hour unknown to those; who 
dwell in houses, when a wakeful inlhuaico goes 
abroad over the sleeping hcmisplicre, .md all the 
outdoor world are on their feet. ft is tluni that the 
cock first crows, not this time to announce the dawn, 
but like a cheerful watchman speeding the course of 
night. Cattle awake on the meadows ; she(;p hnjak 
their fast on dewy hillsides, and cha,ngc to a nmv lair 
among the ferns; and houseless men, who have laid 
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down with the fowls, open their dim eyes and 
behold the beauty of the night. 

At what inaudible summons, at what gentle 
touch of Nature, are all of these sleepers thus 
recalled in the same hour to life ? Do the stars rain 
down an influence, or do we share some thrill of 
mother earth below our resting bodies ? Even shep- 
herds and old country-folk, who are the deepest read 
in these arcana, have not a guess as to the means or 
purpose of this nightly resurrection. Towards two 
in the morning they declare the thing takes place ; 
and neither know nor inquire further. And at least 
it is a pleasant incident. We are disturbed in our 
slumber only, like the luxurious Montaigne, that we 
may the better and more sensibly relish it. We 
have a moment to look upon the stars. And there 
is a special pleasure for some minds in the reflection 
that we share the impulse with all outdoor creatures 
in our neighbourhood, that we have escaped out 
of the Bastille of civilisation, and are become, for 
the time being, a mere kindly animal and a sheep of 
Nature’s flock. 

When that hour came to me among the pines, I 
wakened thirsty. My tin was standing by me half 
full of water. I emptied it at a draught ; and 
feeling broad awake after this internal cold aspersion, 
sat upright to make a cigarette. The stars were clear, 
coloured, and jewel-like, but not frosty. A faint 
silvery vapour stood for the Milky Way. All arou--' 
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me the black fir-points stood upright and stock-still. 
By the whiteness of the pack-saddle, I could s(.:e 
Modestine walking round and round at the length of 
her tether; I could hear her steadily munching at the 
sward; but there was not anotlnx sound, save; the 
indescribable quiet talk of the runnel o\-er thii stones. 
I lay lazily smoking and studying tlie colour of the 
sky, as we call the void of space, irom where it 
showed a reddish grey behind the pines to where it 
showed a glossy blue-black bcLw(H;n tlie stars. As if 
to be more like a pedlar, [ wea,r a silver ring. This 
I could see faintly sliining as I raiscul or lowe.red tlu' 
cigarette; and at each, whiff the inside of my 
hand was illuminated, and becanu; for a second the 
highest light in the hindscape. 

A faint wind, mc,)re like a moving eo<,)lness than 
a stream of air, passed down the glachri’roin time to 
time; so that even in my great chamber tlu' air was 
being renewed all night long. I thought with horror 
of the inn at Chetsserades a.nd the congregated 
nightcaps; with horror of the nocturnal prowesses of 
clerks and students, of liot theatres and pass-ke\ s and 
close rooms. I liave not often c'njoyed a more 
serene possession of myself, nor lelt more indeptni- 
dent of material aids, d'lie ouhu- world, from which 
we cower into our houses, seemed afUT all a gentle 
habitable place; and night after night a man’s bed, it 
seemed, was .laid and waiting for him in tlu; fields, 
where God keeps an open house. I thought [had 
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rediscovered one of those truths which are revealed 
to savages and hid from political economists : at the 
least, I had discovered a new pleasure for myself. 
And yet even while I was exulting in my solitude I 
became aware of a strange lack. I wished a. 
companion to lie near me in the starlight, silent and 
not moving, but ever within touch. For there is a 
fellowship more quiet even than solitude, which, 
rightly understood, is solitude made perfect. And to 
live out of doors with the woman a man loves is of 
all lives the most complete and free. 

As I thus lay, betwen content and longing, 
a faint noise stole towards me through the pines. 
I thought, at first, it was the crowing of cocks or the 
barking of dogs at some very distant farm ; but 
steadily and gradually it took articulate shape in my 
ears, until I became aware that a passenger was 
going by upon the high road in the valley, and 
singing loudly as he went. There was more of 
good-will than grace in his performance ; but he 
trolled with ample lungs ; and the sound of his voice 
took hold upon the hill-side and set the air shaking in 
the leafy glens. I have heard people passing by 
night in sleeping cities; some of them sang; one, 
I remember, played loudly on the bagpipes. I have 
heard the rattle of a cart or carriage spring up 
suddenly after hours of stillness, and pass, for some 
minutes, within the range of my hearing as I lay 
abed. There is a romance about all who are abroad 
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in the black hours, and with something of a thrill we 
try to guess their business. But here the romance 
was double ; first, this glad passenger, lit internally 
with wine, who sent up his voice in music through 
the night; and then I, on the other hand, buckled 
into my sack, and smoking alone in the i)inewoods 
between four and five thousand feet towards the 
stars. 

When I awoke again 29th Scptonher), 

many of the stars had disappeared; only tlu; stronger 
companions of the night still burned visibly over- 
head ; and away towards the east I saw a faint haze 
of light upon the horizon, such as had been the 
Milky Way when I was last awake. Day was at 
hand. 

— R. L. Stevenson* 


NOTES 

Dead monotonom, very dull, and uninteroBtiiig, 
marked, indicated. face, aspect. 
nature, the sky, tlie stars, the niountains, tdu'. rivtn’s td.c. 
temporal death, death of all the world or t,ein])ura,ry (kniiih. 
stirring hour, liour in wliich tlie sleeper is awakcnied and 
moved by tlie beauty of nature. 
announce, indicate the approacli of* 

speeding the course of night, crying the lioiirs of t.ho pa.ssing 
night. 

inaudihle, that cannot be heard, sunmions, call. 
rain donm an influence, allusion to the bolifd' t.hat a. striaun 
of ethereal essence flowed from the stars imd afftHdicd 
the actions of men. 
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thrill a wave of emotion or sensation. 
arcana, secrets of nature. 

resurrection, coining to life again ; here, waking up. 
incident , occurrence 

Mo)iiMi(jnc, — 92), author of ‘Essays’ in whicli his 

pirilosopliy of life is summed up. He was tlie originator 
of the c'^ssay form of writing. 
impidse, a, siitldcai feeling. 

Bastille of civilisation, restrictions imposed by an artificial 
civilisation. Bastille was the famous fortress in Paivis 
where political pi*isoners were confined. It was 

dostroy(3d at the beginning of tlie Erencli Eovoliition 
(1789). 

internal cold ((spersion, drinking cold water. 
make a cajarette, to roll tobacco in thin paper, in tube form, 
for smoking. 

Mood for, repi'esonted . 

the malhif ivay, the faintly luminous bolt in tlie nigiit sky 
com])osed of countless stars, which arc too far away to 
1)0 seen by the naked eye. 
fir-points, tops of fir tress. 

pack-saddle, saddle used for cari’ying burdens on animals. 
Modest hie, the name of Stevenson’s donkey. 
at the lemjth of her tether, at the axti'omo eaid of tlie rope liy 
wliieli slio was tied to a tree or stump. 
iluiet talk of the runnel, gentle murmur of tlio streaanlet. 
mij (jreat chain her, (.ho glade. 

(Uiasserades, l\u\ ]yla,ce wliere Stevenson liad stayed tho 
previous night. 

naeturnal proieesses, niglitly acts of valour : Ivurnorous 
I'ldermice f.o scholars studying far into tlie night. 
pass-keys, private keys to doors, used by people to let, Uuan- 
Kidves into the house without disturbing the inina,tes. 
material aids, artificial needs for the enjoyment of life. 
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cower, crouch, as if in tear. 

open, hoii.se, entertains all oniiiers witliout aistiiic,l.i(.ii. 
poliiieal eccmomy , science treatinfi ol the pnxliKitioii, 

distribution and conauraptioii of woaltli. 
fellowsli.ip, coinpanionsliip. 
louifi'iKj, i.Co for ji companion. 
took articnhile sh(i))r, (iould ho distiiiudily lieard. 

(jood will, ywA\,\, otuMa^y. 

(jrace, melody. trolled, sant>'. 

hiKjpipeH, wind musical inslii'iimoidi, cttnrnion in BcotdamL 
roiiutnce, sLranj.'o or pocidiar inUn*(^sl.* 

bl((.ck IwiirH, the hours after midnight wlioii evil spirits a.iKl 
wicked persons <iiro ahrouid I'O do lihtvir duirk dtunls. 
hiovnens, crime, lovc3, grief, and so on. 

lit intermdhj with wme, being in high si)iritH on n.cci)iud. of tlio 

wine drunk. 

stronger coiiepon ions of the night. la..rgt,U'* stars of great 
brilliance. 

RXHROISHS 

1, Answer eacli of tlie following (iiurd-ions in conr^ 
plete sentences ; — " 

(a) Contrast a nigid. spmd; undm* a roof with one spenf. 
in the open Holds, (d) How (*a,n om^ i.tdl i ln* hmu-;; ol tlu* 
night in the op(m (uddsV (r) What is tho stlri’inn,' hour ol 
the night? What Inippons ali lihu/t tiinu^ ! id) \\ hn,t ;o'o the 
author’s surndsos about tlu^ ojuisi', ol t^ln*. wakidul iidlnonoo. a.t 
night? (c) What is th(midva,nta,gi^ of hoin*‘, thir; divilurhnd 
in our slo(^}) ? (/) Explain tlu^ appi’opriatmtoss of tho te.rm 

‘ Bastille of civilisaildon (g) Wind, ujm Shwo.nson s ox» 
perienco of tho inn a.t (]hass(M’a<h‘-s ? {h) What kind ol 
people (loos Ktovonson think of with horror? (,/) W iiat is 
meant by ‘ kwping an optni house’? Wdau’^^ docw (lod keep 
an open house? O') What was tho truth that Bto.vonsori 
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re-discovered ? (k) With vdiat mixed feelings did Stevenson 

view his solitude ? (Z) What, according to Stevenson, is 

solitude made perfect ? (m) What romance is there in people 

who are abroad in the black hours of the night ? {n) What- 

is the double romance to which Stevenson refers ? 

2. Write the answers to the following questions in one- 
connected paragraph: — 

Where did Stevenson camp for the night ? When did 
he wake up from his sleep ? What did he do immediately 
after waking up ? Describe the stars, the milky way, and the 
scene around him. What was Modestine doing ‘? What sounds 
did he hear, near and distant ? What colour was the sky 
in the nearer distance and far above him between the 
stars ? 

3. ‘ Civilisation is more a hindrance than a help to real 
human progress.” Expand this idea in a paragraph of about 
10 lines. 

4. Write two paragraphs, one on the advantages of 
sleeping in the open air, and the other, on the disadvantages of 
doing so. 

5. Construct a sentence of your own, using each of the 
following words and phrases : — 

Speed the course of the night ; arcana ; for the time being ; 
Bastille of orthodoxy; broad awake ; come to the end of one’s 
tether ; stand for; make a cigarette ; cower ; nocturnal prowess; 
thrill; at hand. 

6. (ct) Eewrite the following sentences using the 
Positive degree of comparison : — 

i. The faint wind was mo7'e like a moving coolness than 
a stream of air. 

ii. There was more of good will than grace in his 
performance. 

iii. They neither know nor inquire further. 
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ib) Eecast the following sentences 

degrees of comparison . 

i. Shepherds and old country-iolk are 


using the other 

the reatl 


in these arcana. 

ii. It became for a 


second the hiuhoM liglit in tlio 


landscape. 

iii. To live out of doors with a woman a man loves is, 

of all lives, the most complete and free, 

7. Correct the following sentences . ^ 

(o) I had rediscovered one of tlinso trutlis wliieli is 

ignored by the opposite party. W tVlior. 1 «w«kom»l iwi . 

I found many of the stars have disappeaml.^ id 'attle 
awakes on the meadows; sheep breaks thoir 
hillside; and houseless men, who had laul down 
fowls open their dim eyes and liehold the heauty of the 


night. , ,, , 

8. Combine each of the following groups ol sontoiieoH 

into one simple sentence : _ 

(а) Then the cock first crows. This tinio it does not 
announce the dawn. It speeds tlio course of niglit. 

(б) We escape out of the IkstiUe of civilisation. V\o 
become a mere kindly animal. Wo hoconio a sliec'P of Nntnw'’H 
flock. It is only for the time being. 

(c) I wished for a companion. She slu iild ho uour nie 
in the starlight. She should ho silent and not niovinr,. Imt 

she should be within reach. 

9. Analyse into clauses 

I thought, at first, it was the crowing of cocks 

and singing loudly as ho went. 
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14. THE TWO BROTHERS 

[Thomas Day, who wrote Savdford and Merton in 1783-1789,, 
hml a firm belief that honesty is iho best policy, and that virtue always 
meets a just and profitalhe reward. In his book, he contrasted the^ 
pMJupered bully Toniuiy Merton with the frank and honest Harry 
Stmdford, Mr. Barlow, the tutor of tlie two lads told them many 
iuiin’oN ln^' stories, and tried to iiuuilenlc', virtue by instructive talks. 
{Uid inora,! discourses. The' folio win^^^ tah‘. of the Two Brothers is one 
of his stories, the luoraJ of wliich is (piitc^ obvious.) 

About the time that many people went over to 
South America, in. the hope of finding gold and 
silver, there was a Spaniard, whose name was. 
I’izarro, who liad a. great inclination to try his fortune 
lik'(! the rest; hut as he had an elder brother, for 
wlioni he had a very great alfcction, he went to him, 
told liini his design, and solicited him very much to 
go with, him, promising lu^ should have an equal 
share of all the riches tli,(i_\' found. The brother, 
whosii name was Alonzo, was a man of contented 
temper and a, good understanding. He did not 
therefore much approve of tin; project, and endea- 
voiiiaul to dissuade. I'izarro from it, by setting before 
him Lh(' dang<a‘ to which he exposed himself, and the 
uiiccTtainty of sueex'ss; hut finding all that he said 
was vain, he. agre.ed to go, hut told his brother that 
he-, wanted n(» i):irt of the. rich(.!S Pizarro might find, 
and would aslr no otluu- favour than to have his 
baggage and a few sca'vanls taken on board the 
vessel with him. I’izarro then sold all that he had, 
bought a vessel, and embarked with several other 
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adventurers, who had all great expectations, like 
himself, of soon becoming rich. As to Alonzo, lie 
took nothing with him but a few ploughs, barrows, 
and other tools, and some corn, together with a large, 
quantity of potatoes, and sonn^ scuids of dillerent 
vegetables. Pizarro thought this a. very otld 
preparation for a voyage; but, as he did not think 
proper to expostulate with his brother, he said 
nothing. 

After sailing some time with ]irosperous winds, 
they put into the last port where tlun’ wen^ to stoii, 
before they came to the country wheiX' tlu^}' intended 
to search for gold. Here Pizarro Ixiught a great 
number more of pickaxes, shovels, and various other 
tools for digging, melting, and refining tlic gold he 
expected to find. He also hired an additional 
number of labourers to assist liim in tla-. worlc. 
Alonzo, on the contrary, bought only a few slax-p, 
and four stout oxen, with their liarness, and food 
enough to support them till tluiv should reach land. 

As it happened, they had a favourabk; voyagi;, 
and all landed in perfect health in America. Alonzo 
then told his brother that, as he had only conu' to 
accompany and serve him, he would stay n(!ar the 
shore with his servants and cattle, whiU' Pizarro wcuit 
to search for gold; and when the gold-setk-er had 
procured as much wealth as he d(«irtHl, Alonzo 
would be always ready to embark for Sprdn. 

Pizarro accordingly set out. He hfit so great a 
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contempt for his brother, that he could not help 
expressing it to his companions. “I always thought ” 
said he, “that my brother had been a man of sense • 
he bore that character in Spain; but I find people 
were strangely mistaken in him. Here he is going 
to divert himself with his sheep and his oxen," as h 
he were living quietly upon his farm at home,' and 
had nothing else to do but to raise cucumbers and 
melons. But we know better what to do with our 
time. So come along, my lads ; and if we have but 
good luck, we shall soon be enriched for the rest of 
our lives.” All present applauded Pizarro’s speech, 
and declared themselves ready to follow wherever he 
went; only one old Spaniard shook his head as he 
went, and told the adventurous gold-seeker he 
doubted whether his brother would be found so great 
a fool as he appeared. 

They then travelled on, several days’ march into 
the country, sometimes obfiged to cross rivers, at 
others to pass mountains and forests, where they 
could find no paths ; sometimes scorched by the 
fervent heat of the sun, and at others wetted to the 
skin by violent showers of rain. These difficulties, 
however, dia not discourage the Spaniards so much 
as to hinder them from trying in several places for 
gold, which they were at length lucky enough to find 
in considerable quantities. This success animated 
them very much, and they continued working upon 
that spot till all their provisions were consumed. 
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When Pizarro returned, his brother received him 
with the greatest cordiality, and asked him what 
success he had had. Pizarro told him that they 
had found an immense quantity of gold; but that 
several of his companions had perished, and that the 
rest were almost starved from the want of provisions.. 
He then requested that his brother would 
immediately give him something to eat, as he had 
tasted no food for the last two days, excepting the 
roots and bark of trees. Alonzo very coolly 
answered, that Pizarro should remember the agree- 
ment they made on first starting, namely, that 
neither should interfere with the other. He had 
never, he said, desired to have any share of the gold 
which Pizarro might find, and therefore he wondered 
that Pizarro should expect to be supplied with the 
provisions that his brother had procured with sO' 
much care and labour. “But,” added he, “if you 
choose to exchange some of the gold you have 
found for provisions, I shall perhaps be able to- 
accommodate you.” 

Pizarro thought this behaviour i very unkind in 
his brother ; but, as he and his companions were 
alrriost starved, they were obliged to comply with 
Alonzo’s demands, which were so exorbitant, that in 
a very short time the gold-seekers had parted with 
all the gold they had brought with them, merely to- 
purchase food. Alonzo then proposed to his brother 
to embark for Spain in the vessel which had brought 
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experience, that industry was better than gold. 
They ernbarlccd for Spain where tliey all arrived 
safely. During the voyage, Pizarro often solicited 
his brother to accept of half his riches, which Alonzo 
constantly refused, telling him that he who could 
raise food enouglt to maintain himself was in no 
want of gold. 

NOTES 

Fortune, iuck. desifjn, plan, idea. 

Holiciled, invited ; askt'.d earnestly. project, plan, scheme. 
dissinfde, advise a^^'ainst. 

Iiurroic, liea.vy frame, wilili iron teeth for breaking clods on 
ploughed land. 

eicpodidatc, remonsiirate, protest. a pplaudeel, pi’aised. 

enc.( )urag('d. per,serercd, continued steadfastly. 
resource, moans of supplying tlieir wants. 
hustuuidnj, farming. cordialili/, warmth, fiitmdl incss. 

acconrnuvhitc, olilige. (worhiiuui, grt)ssly oxct'.ssivc. 

inhninun, imfeoling, cruel, rcscntiun, sliowing indignation at. 
inipciunus, rash. 

EXKKCdSI^iS 

L Answer the following qucBtions in complete 

sentences 

Why did Th>;an'0 want to go to South America? Wliy 
did Alonzo try to dissuade him from tlie project ? On wlmt 
eoiidil.ion did Alonzo agi-ecj td) go with Ids hrotlnu’? What 
did Alonzo tak(‘ wil.h him? What did I^izarro think of his 
ln*oih(n'’s ])r(‘pai’a,ldons Wlntl. did tlu^ hrotluu’s pure, base at 
the hist port of caill ? Wlun’f'. <lid Alonzo clioost^ to remain? 
Why (lid Pizarro (eel grtnit ccmteiiipt for his hrotluu’? Wliat 
(lill'nndtdeH did Pizarro aaid his (‘(impanionH expericmecmri their 
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search for gold ? Was their search successful ? Why did 
several of them die ? What had Alonzo been doing in th© 

meantime? How did Alonzo receive his brother ? Why 

were the gold-seekers obliged to part with all their gold - 
Why did Pizarro reproach his brother? What lesson did 
Alonzo teach his brother ? 

2. W^rite the answers to the following questions in a. 

connected paragraph : , , o ttti 

How did x^lonzo differ from Pizarro in character Why 

did Alonzo at first refuse to go to South America wdth his 
brother ? Why did he afterwards change his mind ? Did he 
really intend to deprive his brother of all his hard-earned 
gold? What fault was Alonzo trying to correct in his 
brother? Why did he refuse half the riches offered to him 
by Pizarro ? 

3. Write an essay on * Wisdom is better than Wealth or 
Health? 

4. Insert appropriate prepositions in the blanks : 

(a) He did not approve — the project, and tried to 
dissuade him — it. • (b) He thought this a very odd prepara- 
tion — a voyage, but he did not think it proper to expostulate 
— his brother, (c) He felt great contempt — his brotlier^ 
and said that people were strangely mistaken — him. (d) 
Still they persevered — their labours, and sustained them- 
selves — roots and berries, (e) He had skill husbandry ; 
he and his servants employed themselves — fishing. (/) He 
asked him to exchange some of the gold provisions ; the 
gold-seekers were obliged to comply — Alonzo’s demands and 
part — all their gold. 

5 Fillup the blanks in the following with suitable 
auxiliary verbs, bearing in mind the sequence of tenses 

(a) He answered that Pizarro — remember their agree- 
ment, namely, that neither — interfere with the other, (b) 
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Without foresight and industry, all the gold you — brought, 
- — not — prevented you from perishing miserably, (c) If you 
~ excliange some of your gold for provisions, I — perhaps bo 
able to accommodate you. (d) They sustained themselves 
•with such roots and berries as they — find, (e) Tliey worked 
hard in order tliat tliey — gather as much gold as possible. 

6. Correct the mista;kes in tlie following sentences 

(ai) He said iiluiti I- he riches they found was to be equally 
sliared by them. 

(b) Bveryone oi the sheep have lirought liim a couple of 
lambs. 

(c) Tlio fish had cauglit was all dried and salted. 

((l) Not only Ih>^;iiri‘() but his comiruiions was starving. 

(e) Neither w('.rc (lO interfere', with each othoi\ 

if) rh'udeiKu'. and industry has sfived me from starvation. 

7. H.e|)oi*ii Alormo’s speech in the last paragrapli of the 
lesson in the .Indirect form of narration. 


15. ADVICE TO A SCHOOL BOY 

[Tins lctt(‘.r was written by Willtdiih (1778 — 1880), one 

of the, liest Hnglish essayists and critics, to liis son. The boy was 
<d(A’(‘.n y(‘arH old wlusi he. vva,s put to seheol. He was a, spoiled child 
witli h(>nied)red pn^judiec's against tin*, se.hool and the peoph* of the 
sehool. The fa.ih(‘r nl.h'iupts in this hdTt'r to rub olT Ma^ angularities 
of tilt' hoy’s ehara,<‘te.r, nml to give him sound adviec'. about his 
conduct all scdiool. This advice is applicable to all school-hoys of all 
times and placeH.J 

MY DEAR LITTLL: FItT.LOW— You are 
now going tc.) sc.ttki :it scliool, and may consider this 
as your first enlrance into tlu.^ world. As my health 
is so indifferent, and I may not he with you long, 
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I wish to leave you some advice (the best I can) for 

your conduct in life, both that it may be of use 
to you, and as something to remember me by. 
I may at least be able to caution you against my 
own errors, if nothing else. 

As we went along to your new place of destina- 
tion, you often repeated that you durst say that they 
were a set of stupid, disagreeable people, meaning 
the people at the school. You were to blame in this. 
It is a good old rule to hope for the best. Always, 
my dear, believe things to be right till you find them 
the contrary ; and even then, instead of irritating 
yourself against them, endeavour to put up with 
them as well as you can, if you cannot alter them. 
You said you were sure you should not like the 
school where you were going. This was wrong. 
What you meant was that you did not like to leave 
home. But you could not tell whether you should 
like the school or not, till you had given it a trial. 
Otherwise, your saying that you should not like 
it was determining that you would not like it. Never 
anticipate evils, or, because you cannot have things 
exactly as you wish, make them out worse than they 
are, through mere spite and wilfulness. 

You seemed at first to take no notice of your 
school-fellows, or rather to set yourself against them, 
because they were strangers to you. They knew as 
little of you as you did of them ; so that this would 
have been a reason for their keeping aloof from you 
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as well, which you would have felt as a hardship.. 
Learn never to conceive a prejudice against others 
because you know nothing of them. It is bad 
reasoning, and makes enemies of half the world. 
Do not think ill of them till they behave ill to you ; 
and then strive to avoid the faults which you see in 
them. Tills will disarm their hostility sooner than 
pique or resentment or complaint. 

I thought you were disposed to criticize the 
dress of some of the boys as not so good as your 
own. Never despise any one for anything that he 
cannot lielp — least of all, for his poverty. I would 
wish you to keep up appearances yourself as a 
delence against the idle sneers of the world, but I 
would not have you value yourself upon them. 
I lioi)e you will neither be the dupe nor victim 
ol: vulga.r [irejudiccs. Instead of saying above, 
“Never (kispisc^ any one for anything that he cannot 
help, ” I might liave said, “ Never despise any one 
at all ” ; for contempt implies a triumph over and 
pk;asure in tlu.'. ill of another. It means that you are 
glad and congratulate yourself on their failings or 
mislortunes. The sense of inferiority in others, 
without this indirect appeal to our self-love, is a 
painlul h'cling and not an exulting one. 

You complain since, that the boys laugli at you 
and (k) not care about you, and that you are not 
tniated as you were at home. My dear, that is one 
chiiif reason lor your lieing sent to school, to inure you 
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betimes to the unavoidable rubs and uncertain 
reception you may meet with in life. You cannot 
always be with me, and perhaps it is as well, that you 
cannot. But you must not expect others to show 
the same concern about you as I should. You have 
hitherto been a spoiled child, and have been used to 
have your own way a good deal, both in the house 
and among your play-fellows, with whom you were 
too fond of being a leader; but you have good nature 
and good sense, and will get the better of this in time. 
You have now got among other boys who are your 
equals, or bigger and stronger than yourself, and who 
have something else to attend to besides humouring 
your whims and fancies, and you feel this as a repulse 
or piece of injustice. But the first lesson to learn is 
that there are other people in the world besides 
yourself. 

There are a number of boys in the school where 
you are, whose amusements and pursuits (whatever 
they may be) are and ought to be of as much 
consequence to them as yours can be to you, and to 
which therefore you must give way in your turn. 
The more airs of childish self-importance you give 
yourself, you will only expose yourself to be the more 
thwarted and laughed at. True equality is the only 
rnnrality or true wisdom. Remember always 
! but one among others, and you can 
hardly mistake your place in society. In your 
father’s house, you might do as you pleased: in the 
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world you will find competitors' at every turn. You 
are not born a king’s son, to destroy or dictate to 
milhons ; you can only expect to share their fate, or 
settle your differences amicably with them You 
already find it so at school, and I wish yod to be 

reconciled to your situation as soon and with as little 
pain as you can. 

— W. Hazlitt. 

NOTES 

Indifferent, neither good nor bad. 

hope for the best, hope that pleasant and favourable things will 
always happen to you. 

put up^ with, endure, anticipate, look forward to. 
mte, ill-will. wilffilness, caprice, self-will. 
or rather, to be more accurate. p7-ejudice, dislike. 
set oneself against, make up one’s mind to dislike a thing 
disarm hosUhty, make a friend of an enemy. 
pique, annoyance. sneers, scornful remarks. 
do not value yourself upon them, do not set a higher value on 
your possessions than on your qualities of character. 
dupe, one who is easily deceived. victim, one who is iniured 
mure, accustom to hardship of some kind. 
betimes, early in life. rubs, difhculties, troubles 
uncertain reception, i.e., the friendliness, indifference or hostility 
of the people you meet. concern, interest 
spoiled , . indulged. get the better of, overcome. ' 
repulse, an act of deliberate unfriendliness. 

^iLTsuits, occupations. 

to give oneself airs, to put on an affected self-important 
manner. thwarted, defeated in purpose. 
competitors, rivals. at every tmn, constantly. 

Jo be reconciled, to submit with a good grace. 
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EXEECISES 

1. Answer the following questions in 
sentences : — 

Why was the boy wn^ong in saying that he would nevoi- 
like the school he was going to? "What did he really mean w 
he said he would never like the school ? Why did H a si lib t* 
caution his son against forming a prejudice tow^ards his sclioo 
fellows ? Why was it wrong to criticise the dress of some o . 
the boys ? How did Hazlitt bring home to his boy the trutli 
of the maxim ‘Never despise anyone at all’ ? What is t lie 
chief reason for sending a boy to school ? Why did Haialibti' 
warn his son against giving himself airs ? 

2. What faults did Hazlitt notice in his son ? 

3. Make out a list of the maxims contained in Hazilitt s 
advice to his son. 

4. Write a letter to your father giving your first 
impressions of your new school. 

5. Write an essay on ‘ the Advantages of School Bdiioa" 
tion over Home Education’. 

6. Use the following words and phrases in your own 
sentences: — Put up with; anticipate; make out; or ratlier ; 
set oneself against ; congratulate ; betimes ; inure ; used to ; 
get the better of ; give way ; give oneself airs ; at every turn, ; 
to be reconciled to. 

7. Complete the following sentences in your own wore In 
bearing in mind the context : — 

(a) Always believe things to be right till... (b) You 
could not tell whether you should like the school or not... 

(c) Never conceive a prejudice against others because) — 

(d) The more airs of childish importance you give yourself — 

(e) Never despise any one for anything... 

8. Eewrite the following sentences using the idiom b 
formed with the words given within brackets : — 

(a) Do not disregard my advice (turn — ear), (b) Use your 
opportunities to the best advantage (most). (c) You were 
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too fond of domineering over your play-fellows at home (lord). 
id) As you have good nature and good sense, you will over- 
come this defect in time (get — better). (e) These rules of 
conduct will prove useful to you in life (stand — stead). 
if) You seemed at first to entertain a prejudice against them 
(set). 

9. Convert the following into simple sentences ; — 

(a) Learn never to conceive a prejudice against others 
because you know nothing of them. 

(b) That is one chief reason why you are being sent to 
school. 

(c) The first lesson to learn is that there are other people 
in the world besides yourself. 

id) In your father’s house you might do as you pleased. 


16 . LONDON 

Let US' imagine that we are paying a short 
visit to London, from the country. We are sitting 
in an express train, speeding along towards the 
great capital city at sixty miles an hour. We have 
only a few days to spend in London, and we 
want to see as much of it as possible. Twenty 
miles from our destination, we notice that there are 
houses and streets all around us, and we fly past 
many small stations. We are already in the 
suburbs of London. We pass little suburban trains, 
and the fast electric trains pass us, as we slow 
down towards the terminus. We do not see the 
underground trains, but we know that a net work of 
tube railways is spread beneath the vast city. As 
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we slide into the great railway terminus we are 
deafened by the noise of shouting porters with their 
trolleys, escaping steam from huge engines, and the 
roar of traffic from the road outside. It is easy to get 
lost on a Railway Station, in London, for each 
of the dozen stations has from ten to twenty platforms. 

We are anxious to do some shopping in the 
fine West End shops. So first of all we take a bus 
outside the station, and go to the Marble i\rch. 
Thence we make our way along Oxford Street and 
Regent Street, where are some of London’s finest 
shops. Anything and everything may be bought 
there, ‘and, day and night, the streets are thronged 
with busy people, and the shops bright with light 
and colour. We reach the busy thoroughfare of 
Piccadilly Circus, in the heart of London’s Theatres, 
and from there we make our way quickly to Trafal- 
gar Square. Soaring high in the middle of the 
Square is Nelson’s Column, and at its base four 
Great Stone Lions. On our right, one side of the 
Square is filled by the National Picture Gallery, and 
■a little further along is the famous Church of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields. It is hard to believe that 
once the church did really stand among green fields, 
for now it is in the heart of the bustle and roar of 
the great city. 

Skirting two sides of the Square we pass along 
Whitehall. There we find the Cenotaph, the 
memorial to the brave men who died in the Great 
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War. We pass, too, the ancient palace of the kings, 
of England and the long window from which 
Charles I stepped to meet his death. We notice,, 
too, a short and quiet side street, marked Downing' 
Street, where at Number 10, the Prime Ministers of 
England live while they hold office. A short dis- 
tance further brings us to the Houses of Parliament, 
and, if we have time, we may enter the Visitors’' 
Gallery and listen to a debate in the House of Com- 
mons. High in his tower above us, Big Ben is 
striking the hour. Twice a day his deep voice rings 
out over the wireless to the whole world. At our 
feet runs the Thames, wide and swift, spanned by 
many noble bridges. Next to the Houses of Parlia- 
.ment, and more ancient still stands Westminster- 
Hall, famous for the trials of commoners and 
kings. Richard II and Warren Hastings alike were 
condemned there. Near by is the magnificent pile of 
Westminster Abbey, the burial place in olden days 
of the kings of England, and now the burial place of 
her famous authors and poets. There, among the 
tombs of great soldiers and seamen, lies the body of 
the Unknown Warrior, honoured most of all. We 
leave the dim light of the old Grey Stone Abbey,, 
and walk down the bright, straight line of the 
Mall to Buckingham Palace, a stately and impres- 
sive building which, since the days of Queen 
Victoria, has been the home of the kings of England. 
In the square before the palace is a beautiful marble 
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monument in memory of Queen Victoria. Outside 
the palace gates the tall sentries pace, all day long, 
and if we are fortunate, we may catch a glimpse of 
the king and queen as they drive in or out. 

If we walk along one side of the palace gar- 
den, we shall find ourselves at Hyde Park corner, 
one of the entrances to the famous Hyde Park. We 
have now almost completed a circle, for a walk 
through the park, past the Serpentine Lake, brings us 
back to the Marble Arch. From Hyde Park we 
can pass easily into Kensington Gardens, the play 
ground of London’s children, where is the famous 
statue of Peter Pan. London is fortunate in having 
many little open squares of grass, where, even in the 
crowded parts of the city, the children can play. 
There are many other large parks, too : Regent’s 
Park, which holds the Zoological Gardens and wide 
■stretches of common which are the lungs of the city. 

While we are in Kensington we must find 
some of the museums there, and look at some of the 
University buildings. The Colleges of London 
University are very scattered, and we cannot hope 
to see them all. The Great British Museum is 
hidden away in a quiet square in Bloomsbury, and 
it would take many weeks to examine its treasures. 

We must leave the West End, now, and look 
at ‘the city,’ for although London spreads over 
many miles, the original City of London is quite a 
small place. It was founded over two thousand 
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years ago, by the ancient Britons, and when the 
Romans came, they strcngtlu.;ned it with walls, and 
used it as a fortress. ,A fragment of the Roman 
wall still remains, but all the gates have disappeared, 
though their names are left with us, in Moor Gate, 
Cripple Gatx^, Ludgate, Aldgate, and many others. 
The City is the liome of tlic^ Banks and Great Mer- 
cantile Houses of London. By day it is thronged 
witli hurrying businessmen, but at night it is almost 
deserted ; For very few [X'.oplc live there. 

If we are to visit thx'. city from the west. Charing 
Cross Station will Ire a good place to start from. We 
take a bus rind ihlc down llu^ busy strand, past the 
beautiful cl:i,urcl,u.;s of vSt. Clement Dane’s and St. 
Mary’s, which stand on islands in the middle of the 
wide and busy road. Now we aie at Temple Bar, 
and the 'r(vin|)l(^ Courts, through which all English 
lawyers must ]xiss Irefore the.y may practise. Further 
on we come,; to i'leet Street from which millions of 
newspap(!rs an; ])oured every night, to reach every 
corner of Ihigland each morning at breakfast time. 
I’ast the long line of famous news])a]K.T oflices we 
go, and coitK' to laidgate hill. There, looking up- 
wards to the right, \v(^ si'e the gix'at dome of St. 
Paul’s Catlx'dnil with, its shining gokk'.n cross. St. 
1 ’mil’s was built by Sir ('hristopher Wriai, cm the 
site, of an older church, burned down in the Great 
hire of I.ondoii, in IbbCx Within it are the tombs 
of many famous soldiers, sailors and statesmen, and 
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Wren’s own tomb, in the crypt of the church bears 
the Latin inscription, “ If you seek his monument, 
look around you.” It is the finest monument any 
architect could have. From the high platform round 
the dome we see all London spread below us. 
Churches lift up their spires and towers all around ; 
the river runs close by in a silver stream ; men crawl 
like ants in the busy street far below. 

Near St. Paul’s is the Mansion House, where 
the Lord Mayor of London lives, the General Post 
Office, the -Royal Exchange where so many fortunes 
are won and lost, and the Bank of England, which 
holds in its vaults much of the nation’s wealth. Not 
far away runs the river, a very different sight from 
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the stately stream that passes Westminster, for this 
is the Port of London. Here cargo boats are busy 
all the day and great merchantmen load and un- 
load at the docks. Spanning the river is the famous. 
Tower Bridge which swings apart to allow big boats 
to pass, and close to the bridge is the Tower itself, 
built by William the Conqueror to defend the city 
from the sea. Within these thick stone walls many 
noble prisoners have languished, and many have 
died. Here the two little princes, sons' of Edward. IV, 
met an untimely death, and Sir Walter Raleigh 
scratched his name on the wall. Now the Tower is 
used ;is ai museum of interesting historical objects. 
We may see old suits of armour, swords and spears 
there, but most interesting is the sight of the crown 
jewels whicli are kept safely in this great stronghold. 

We ha ve come to the end of our short stay in 
the capital, and regretfully make our way back to- 
the railway station. We know well that we have 
only skimmed the surface of London’s sights, but we 
know too, that it would take months, perhaps years, 
to explore the great city fully. And we have seen 
enough to fire our imagination with the historic 
gnindour and present splendour of the great capital 
city of our Empire. 

NOTES 

xubiirlis, mitilyinff distriets. 

loymiHux, statidii at the otul of a main or branch railway. 
nvt K'oiii, coniplox systeru of railways. 

htbf railtntii/x, railways running through rectangular tubes 
utulorgrouiul. 

N. r. K. 1(. v-IO 
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trolley , a land of truck or cart pushed by hand. 

West End, fashionable part of London where the rich live. 
tlwrouahfares, streets through which much traffic passes. 
Piccadilly Circus, the centre of London’s shop-land, with 
its luxuries of all kinds from all parts of the world. 
Nelson’s Column, this is the great Nelson Monument, with the 
figure of Nelson on a lofty pillar, guarded by gigantic 
lions resting at the base. 

Whitehall, a broad street lined with Government buildings, 
such as the Admiralty, the War Office, and the India 
Office. 

ancient palace, called Whitehall. 

Westminster Eall, founded by William Eufus and rebuilt by 
Eichard II. 

the lungs of the city, places where pure, free air can be breathed. 

<crypt, underground vault or cell. 

languished, pined, drooped. 

skimmed, looked over cursorily, superficially. 

EXEECISES 

1. Answer the following questions in complete sen- 
tences : — 

What do we notice as we approach London ? Where is 
the main shopping district of London ? What is Piccadilly 
Circus? What do we see all around it? What is Nelson’s 
Column? Where is it situated? Where is the National 
Picture Gallery ? How does St. Martin’s Church bear witness 
to the rapid growth of London ? What is the Cenotaph ? 
Where does it lie ? What was the ancient palace of the kings 
of England? How is it associated with the memory of Hing' 
Charles I? What buildings are found in Whitehall? What 
differeDt buildings do we find in Westminster ? What are the 
largest and most famous parks in London ? Where are the 
Zoological Gardens ? Where is the British Museum ? What 
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traces of the original city of London are still left ? What is 
Fleet Street famous for ? Describe St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
three or four sentences. - What important buildings are found 
near St. Paul’s ? What sight is presented by tbe river liere ? 
What is the Tower, and why is it important? 

2. -Write short notes, not exceeding six lines each, on 

the following : . 

(a) Trafalgar Square, {h) Westminster Hall, (c) West- 
minster Abbey. {cT) St. Paul s Cathedral. ( 0 ) The Tow’^er of 
London. 

3. Pill up the blanks in the following account of St. 
Paul’s : — 

As we Ludgate Hill, we — the great — of St. — , with its 
shining — cross. An enclosed — lies before the — where flutter 
— of pigeons of all . We — the church by — a series of — stone- 
steps. The front of the — is — with six pairs of pillars at the — 
of the steps. — the church hang the banners — give — of many 
a — , and the — of the — who won those — are also there. 

4. Write an essay describing a walk through a large 
town you have seen. 

6. Bewrite the following sentences as directed 
(a) We do not see the underground trains, but we know 
that a network of tube railways is spread beneath the vast 
city. (Turn into a complex sentence.) 

ih) If we walk along one side of the palace garden, we 
shall find ourselves at Hyde Park corner. (Turn into a 
simple sentence.) 

(c) We know well that we have only skimmed the sur- 
face of London’s sight. (Write as. a double sentence.) 

{(t) Let us imagine that we are paying a short visit to 
London. (Put the verbs in the passive voice.) 

(^0 The Colleges of London University are very scattered. 
We cannot hope to see them all. (Join the two sentences by 
using ‘ ^ 00 .’) 
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17. JEAN VALJEAN AND THE BISHOP 

(From Les Miserables”) 

[Ficfor Mwrie Hugo (1802-1885) was one of the greatest of 
French writers, and his works have been translated into many 
languages. Les Miser ahles is the best known of his novels, and the 
following passage is taken from its opening chapter. 

The Bishop, a simple and saintly old man, lived alone with his 
sister, Baptistine, and a housekeeper, Madame Magloire, in a small 
house in the heart of a French town. They were quite poor, 
because the Bishop gave away everything he had to the needy.^ tiis 
sister, being of a frugal nature, managed the house economically, 
and both she and the housekeeper were deeply attached to the 
Bishop, and obeyed him in all things, though they tried to protect 
him from the frauds who often imposed on his generosity. 

One evening Madame Magloire came home with news of a 
stranger in the town, who, because of his sinister wretched 
appearance, had been turned away from every inn, from the best tO' 
the worst. Even the prison had refused him shelter, and he was 
now wandering, weary and homeless. At this moment a loud tap 
came at the door, and the Bishop bade the visitor come in. It was 
the evil-looking traveller. The two women were terrified, but the 
Bishop fixed a calm eye on the man, who, without waiting for the 
Bishop’s welcome, addressed him in a loud voice.l 

“ I am going to give you this straight. My name 
is Jean Valjean. I atn a released convict, having 
spent nineteen years in the hulks. Let out four 
days ago, I am working my way to Pontarlier, 
which is' my destination. These four days I have 
been footing it from Toulon. I have done twelve 
leagues this day afoot. 

“ This.evening, in striking this country, I went 
into a tavern where they kicked me out because I 
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had to show my yellow passport, my ticket-of-leave, 
you understand, at the mayor’s office. I had to 
show it, see? I went to another public house, but 
they said; ‘Be off!’ in the same style. No one 
will harbour me anywhere. I rapped at the jail 
and the warder would not open to me. I crept into 
a dog kennel and the beast snapped at me and 
worried me out, same as a man — see ? It looked as 
if he knew what I was. 

“ I went into the fields to sleep under the stars. 
IBut there were none, and thinking that it would 
come on to rain, and there being no good, kind God 
to stop it from raining on me, I returned into town 
to find some doorway to snooze in. 

“ Across the square, I laid on a stone, when a 
good woman pointed to your house and said: 

■ Knock at the door.’ I have knocked. What is 
this house anyhow? a kind of hotel? I carry 
money. My savings. One hundred and nine francs, 
fifteen sous, earned in the convict prison by my 
labour in nineteen years. I will pay fair. What 
else would you do with me ? I have money ; I am 
dead beat — twelve leagues of Shanks’ mare, see ! I 
im very hungry. Will you let me stay?” 

“ Madame Magloire, bring another plate,” said 
:he bishop. 

With three strides the man peared the lamp on 
:he table. ' , 

“ Stop, you haven’t got this right,” said he, as 
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though he had not been understood. " Did you not 
hear ? I am a jail-bird, a galley-slave, fresh from the 
prison.” 

He pulled a large sheet of buff paper from his 
pocket and unfolded it. 

“ This is my leave to travel. Yellow, as you 
see, the pest colour. It leads to my being kicked 
but wherever I show myself. Will you read it ? I 
know how. I learnt it in the stone-jug. There is a 
school for those who like it. Hark ye! this is what 
is put on the ‘ brief ‘ JEAN VALJEAN, released 
convict, born at ’-—oh, you don’t care for that ? 
‘ Nineteen years in. Five for burglary and theft. 
Fourteen for trying four, times to break out. This 
Number is Most Dangerous.’ There you have it I 
Everybody has given me the throw-down. Will you 
deceive me ? Is this a kind of hotel ? Will you give: 
me meat and a bed? A stable will do for me.” 

“ Madam Magloire,” said the host, “ air the 
sheets on the alcove bed.” . 

Such was the obedience of either woman, that 
Magloire went out straightway to carry out the 
orders. 

“ Monsieur,” said the bishop, turning to the manj 
“take a seat and warm yourself. We are just 
sitting down to supper, and while you are having 
yours, your bed will be got ready.”' 

Here the man fully comprehended. His ex- 
pression, previously ' hard -and gloomy, became 
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impregnated with joy, doubt, and stupefaction — 
extraordinary ! He began to stammer like a 
madman ; — 

“ Is this so ? what ! you will keep me ? you do 
not drive me out — a jail-bird ? You call me ‘ mon- 
sieur,’ and do not talk as to a dog ? ‘ Be off, dog,’ 
as they say to me so freely. Why, I thought that 
you, too, would give me the bounce ! That is why I 
told you at the start what I was. Oh, what a 
trump that good soul was who told me to apply 
here ! 

“ I am going to have supper, did you say ? And 
a bed, with real sheets and a mattress, like all the 
rest of the world? A bed, good Lord! It is nigh 
twenty years since I slept in a bed 1 Do you really 
like my not going away ? Well, you are first class 
follv I anyway, I really have money, no flam ! and I 
can pay anything you say. You are an honest 
gentleman. A Idnd of hotelkeeper, eh ? ” 

“ I am a priest who is living here,” explained 
the bishop. 

“ A priest 1 ” exclaimed the man. “ Well, you 
a,re an liom^st sort of a jiriest ! In that case you 
would not take money. I reckon you are the parish 
priest, the pri(!sl of that big church? Just so. What 
a fool 1 am not to hava; noticed yiuir skull-cap !” 

While babbling, he s(d down his [)ack in a 
conier, stood up his cudgel by it, and took a seat, 
after iiutting liis ixiss in his pocket. 
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Mdlle. Baptistine watched him with gentleness 
as he continued : — 

“ You are humane, master curate, you do not 
hold me in scorn. When a priest is good, he is good 
indeed. Then you do not need me to pay ? ” 

“ No, keep your money,” s;ud tlie bishoi) ; “ how 
much did you say it was? One luinclrod and o<ld 
francs, I think ? ” 

“ And fifteen sous,” added the man. 

“ How long were you earning so much ?” 

“ Nineteen years.” 

The bishop repeated the words with a. de('p sigli. 

“ I have the lot whole,” proceeded th(^ prison- 
bird. “ Since four days I sp(nit oiiK' tw(inty-(ivc 
sous, and I earned that again Indiang to unlotid 
carts at Grasse. As you arc a gentUnnan of the 
cloth, I must tell you that we ha\-(‘ a chaplain at the 
hulks. One day I saw a bishop tlun-e, coming from 
Marseilles — they called him ‘ I [is Grace.’ lie is a 
sort of priest over the priests— tlieir head waiakm. 
You know what I mean, for I cannot put it right, as 
it is so far back wduni I spoke with other men 
outside. He said tlic mass right in tiu; midst of tlic 
prison, on an altar ; he wore a kind of iiointcd cap 
like gold which shone in the bright sun thtire. We 
were drawn up on three sides of a sciuarc, with tlic 
cannons in front, and the gunners standing with 
lighted lintstocks, We bad a fair s([uint at him. 
He said something or other, but we were too far off 
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to catch what he sung out. That was the bishop, 
though.” 

While he spoke, the bishop went and shut the 
door, which liad remained wide open. 

The housekeeper entered with the things for 
the guest, which she set on the board. 

“Madame Magloire, place them as close to 
the (ire as you can. The wind coming down 
from tire Alps is chill. ” Turning to the man, he 
added: “You must be cold, monsieur?” 

I wery time.! th:it he gave the outcast the title, 
with Ihs swtiihly grave voice as in the best com- 
pany, the lu;arc!r’s countenance brightened up. To 
a relc!ased felon, it was like a glass of water to a 
ship-wrecked seaman. Ignominy thirsts for con- 
siderate treatment. 

“ That lamj) is giving a very poor light,” 
remarked the bishop. 

Taking the Irint, Madame Magloire went into the 
master’s study for the pair of silver candlesticks, 
which she brought in lit and set on the table. 

“Master priest, you are kind,” said the guest. 
“You do not scorn me. You welcome me in your 
own houst^. You light up your candles in my 
honour. Yet I did not hold from you what I am, 
whence I came, and that I am a man under a 
ban.” 

Seated beside him, the bishop softly touched his 
hand. 
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“ You needed not to lin ve told me wlio \'ou were.. 
This is not my house, but Jesus Clirist’s. Tliis door 
does not want him who enters to Ixiar a name, hut 
to bear a sorrow. You suffer; you are aliun.u-cxed 
and athirst; veri.ly, you are welc(,)me. And thanb 
me not; do not say that I am making you at home 
in my house. Nobody is at iiome on this earth who 
is not in search of shelter. I tell \'ou, who chance 
in, that you are more in your own haven tlian I 
myself. All that is herein is yours. What nhed 
have I to know your name? Ik sides, before you 
spoke it, I kmew who you were.” 

“ Really ?” and the man stared. “You Imew 
my name ?” 

“Yes, you are my lirother,” answ'ered the 
bishop. 

“What a queer thing !” cried ilu; man; “I was 
sharp-set when I came in; but you havt; been so 
kind to me that I do not know Iiow it passed off- - 
I do not feel it now.” 

“You had a very liard time of it?” said the 
bishop, looking at him. 

“Sure! in a red cassock, with a cannon-ball 
chained to, the heel, a board to sk'ep on, heat and 
cold, work, the warders with canes! I'or nothing at 
all,' the double chain clapjxsd on! h'or a word 
they throw you into the black hole ! If you hdl 
sick, the same bed and the chain still on. W'hy, 
these here dogs are better olf. Nineteen yea.rs 
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of it! I am forty-six now. And the release-pass, 
at last to show for it I Here it is.” 

“Yes, you come forth from a house of sorrows,” 
said the prelate. “ Listen to me. There is more 
joy in heaven over the tear-wet face of one 
rejientant sinner than over the snowy robes of the 
hundred who are just. If you come out of that 
doleful j)lacc with angry and hateful thoughts towards 
your fellow-men, you are deserving of pity ; if with 
those of jieace, meekness, and loving kindliness,, 
then you are a better man than any of us.!” 

NOTES 

The hulks^ old or dianuuililed ahips forniorly used as prisons. 
foolhiii it, walking. Htrikhuj etc., coining into the town. 
pasHporl, document permitting the possessor to travel in the 
coimtry and cMititling liim to protection. 
tickekiikleiive, iiapor allowing lilierty with coi‘tain restrictions 
to a iirisoneror convicted person wlio has served his time, 
in fidl or in part. 

Iiarhciir, give slicltor. rapped, knocked at the door. 

HnajpH'd at, tried to bite. mocm, sleep. 
laid, hn- 'h\,y\ fair, a fair price; 

Shankk mare, one’s own legs; i.e., walking. 

(jol thin right, vmderstood rno ariglit. buff, dull yellow colour, 
slcne-Jag, (slang), iiristm. break oat, escape. , 
givmi me the doam, turned mo out. ivipreanated, fillocL 

slNjicJdetifai, the state of being deprived of sensibility. 

(fire me (he lH)Nn<r, turn mo out. 

Jlam, trick, deception (slang). 

Mdlle., short form of Madomoisella, French for Miss. 
ijentleman of the cloth, a clergyman. 
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ckaplcdn, clergyman officiating at tlie prison. 
linUtochs, matches. squmt, look. 

sung out, said, spoke. the title, i.e., ‘sirk felon, convict. 
ignominy etc., infamous persons are (3ager for rc‘si)c(du 
man under a ban, an accursed man. 

who chance in, wlio are a passor-lry ; sh<iri)-set, himgry. 
had a very hard time of it, sulTercul groaiily. 

.cassock, jacket, black hole, dungeon. 

EXBRGlBhlS 

1. Answer the following (luestions in conv|)lGto 
isentences : — 

Why was Jean Valjean turned out of the tuns ? Wliy 
could he not sleep in the fields ? How did ho come to knock 
at the bishop’s door ? What did he say to f lu3 hisliop on 
coming in ? How did the bishop receive ItiinV How did 
Valjean account for Ids long iniprisonmont ? Wlm»t cdmnge 
came upon Valjean when ho understood that t.lH3 Bislvop 
really asked liini to supper ? Wliat Huni of money did tlie 
released convict possess? How long was he eai’ning it ? 
Where had Valj(3an seen a bishop ? Wliat wjih his idem of a 
bishop ? Write two sentences to descrila^ how tlui Insliop 
reassured Valjean that he was really welcorno to Ids al)ode. 
What effect had tlio bishop’s kindness on Valjt*ati ? How 
did Valjean describe Ids sufferings iri prisem t^o tluHdshop? 
{Answer in two sentences.) For what natsouH did i\\o. bishop 
welcome the ex-convict ? 

2. Pill up the lilanks in fclva following paHsago with 
‘Suitable words ;~ 

Tliero will be more — in heaven over ttie “ face of a « 
sinner than over the — robes of one hundnai — mcm. If you 
leave that — place with thoughts of - ^ and ” agaiunt your 
— , you are worthy, of — ; if you leave it with tluaig!itf4 (d 
— and — , you are a man than any of uh. 
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3. “ Joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that. 
roi)(uitot)h, more tiiaii over ninety and nine just persons which, 
need no r(3pentance.” Expand the idea contained in tliis verse- 
in a, ])ara,^’ra,pli not exceeding 10 lines* 

4. Write the aaiswers to the following questions in a 
conned.ocl ])aragra,])h : 

Why did tlio l)islmp say tliat it was not his house ? 
Wliat sort <)f persons were admitted into bis house? Why 
was Joan Vadjea/n si) 0 cially welcome there? What sort of 
person waiS adi liomo tliere ? Why did the l)iBliop say that, 
tiio ox -convict wa,H more at lionie than himself ? Wliy did he 
not want to know the giu'.st’s name? 

5. Evcjry wov’d and act of tlie bishop was calculated to- 
sliow tlmt ho was considerate in his treatment of his guest. 
Find instainoos in tlio lesson to prove this statement. 

6. Point out any peculiarities of grammar, idiom or 
usage in tlio following sentences : — 

(a) Across the square, f laid on a stone. 

(I)) 1 Uiin dead boat — twelve leagues of Shanlcs’ mare,. 

see ! 

(c) Since four days I spent only twenty-five sous. 

{(I) Ignominy thirsts for considerate treatment. 

(c) You neodcid not to have told me who you were. 

(/) If you fall sick, the same bed and tlie cliain still on. 

7. , Rewrite the following Bontences as directed :~ 

i({) Oh, what a trump that good soul was wlio told me to- 
apply luH’o ! (Ohango into an assertive sentence.) 

(/;) It is nigh twcmty yoars since I slept in 1)©(I (Turn 
into a* lu'gativo sentence.) 

(r) Nobody is at homo oti this earth who is not in search 
of sludior. (Write as an aftirmative sentence.) 

(d) Wluit need have I to know your name? (Turn 
irtto sta, lenient.) 
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(e) There is more joy in heaven over the tear-wet face of 
one repentant sinner tlian overtlie snowy robes ofiihe Imndred 
who are just. (Use the positive degree of conipaa’ison.) 

if) I want into tlie iieids to slee]) iindca* the stars. (Turn 
into a complex sentence.) 

(f/) You have been so kind to me thal I do not know liow 
it passed of. (Write as a sirnple sentence.) 

8. Use the following words iind |)hras(^s in yoin* own 
sentences :-“Foot (verb) ; deadbeat; Hhanks’ imiro; to give 
one the bounce; trump; hold in scorn ; under l)an ; at 
home ; sharp-set, 

la DISCIPLINE 

[This is taken from the B<H)k of (toldcn Dordn liy (hiarloUo 
Mary Yonge (1828-1901). The l>ookH kIu* wrote for ehildren are 
delightful and instructive. The Book of Uoldtm DeislH eoutains 
true tales of heroism, and impross^is u|>on y«)ung minds the noble 
lesson of performing golden deeds. The essenet^ of a gulden deed 
lies in unseltishness. It is the spirit that givt's itself for others, that 
for the sako of religion, country, duty, nay, t‘vtm pity for ii stranger, 
will dare all things, endure all thingH or m(H‘t death with ejihuness 
and courage. Iilvcryomg liowevtu’ lmnd)le liis lot. in life, eau pertnnn 
noble deeds wlien op})ortnniti(m occur,] 

Perhaps there have never hiien occasions, 
when the habit of instanbineous obedience to 
the voice of duty has producecl niori' toucliin^j; 
instances of forbearance and unsi'llislmess than in 
he confusion and despair of a shipwreck. What a 
wreck can be without such tpialities, has betni hut 
too well proved by the horribk; scen(\s that took 
place after the loss of the French ship Med use, 
when brutal selfishness was followed by savage 
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violence and cannibalism too shocking to be dwelt 
upon ; though, memorable as an example, that 
every man for himself ” is the most fatal of all 
policies, even were self-preservation the primary 
object. 

In British ships of war, unshrinking obedience, 
heeding nothing but the one matter in hand, is the 
rule, “As a. landsman,” says Colonel Fisher, an 
engineer ofliccr, who was on board the Plover 
gunboat in the hottest fire on the Pieho River, 
I was much struck with the coolness with which 
the navigation of the vessel was attended to; the 
man in tlie chiuns cries the soundings, the master 
gives his ordt'.rs to the man at the helm and the 
■engineers befiow; the helmsman has no eyes or ears 

but for the master’s directions and signals All 

seem intent on wliat is their duty at the time being, 
and utterly unmindful of the struggle raging round 
them. ” And this wlien not only were they being 
shot down vxvxy moment, but when each compa- 
ratively harmless ball rocked the gunboat, sent 
splinters Hying, or brought the yards down upon 
tlieir lu'ads. Wlien such conduct is regarded as a 
iru'ni mattir of course, from the grey-headed admiral 
down to tlu^ cadet and the cabin-boy, no wonder 
that imiUitudes of deeds have been done, glorious 
becaiisi; tiujy placed duty far above self, and proved 
that Nelson’s signal is indeed true to the strongest 
instinct of the Fnglish sailor. 
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The only difficulty is to choose among the 
instances of patient obedience on record; and how 
many more are there, unknown to a,ll but to Him 
who treasures up tlie record, until tlic; day when “the 
sea shall give up her dead! ” Let us cast a glance 
at the Afalanta, bewildered in a Fog upon tlni c-.oast 
of Nova Scotia, and deceived by tlu; signal guns of 
another ship in distress, till slu' struck upon the 
formidable reefs, known by the; naiiK; of the Sisters 
Rocks, off Sambro Island. 'I'he. wn-ck was cotnplete 
and hopeless, and a. number of in(;n scraniitled at 
once into the plnnaxu; ; but the (;apt,iin, setung that 
she could never lloat so loaded, ord(;rt;d twenty of 
them out, and was implicitly ol)ey(;(l, so entirely 
without a murmur, that as tin; men hung clinging to 
the weather gunwale of the ship, tluyv drowned the 
crashing' of the falling masts with their cheers. 

As soon as the pinnact; was lighUnuid, she 
floated off, but immediately turnt;d liottom uiiwards. 
Still the crew never lost their self-possession for one 
moment, but succe(;d(;d in righting lu‘r, and resuming 
their places, without the loss of a man. Tlu;y then 
waited beyond the. dash of tlu: brtiakefs on tlu; n:c;f,, 
for Captain Hickey and their companions, who 
were still clinging to llu; remains of the ship. 'PluTe 
were two other boats, but too small to hold the 
whole number, and an attempt was made to construct 
a raft, but the beating of the wavi;s rcncU:red this 
impossible, so the men already in the pinnace wt;re 
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directed to lie down in the bottom, and pack 
themselves like herrings in a barrel, while the lesser 
boats returned through the surf to pick off the rest — 
a most difficult matter, and indeed some had to be 
dragged off on ropes, and others to swim, but not 
one was lost. The captain was of course the last 
man to quit the wreck, though several of the officers 
were most unwilling to precede him even for a 
moment, and by the time he reached the boat, the 
last timbers had almost entirely disappeared, amid 
the loud cheers of the brave-hearted crew. 

Nothing was saved but the admiral’s despatches, 
which the captain had secured at the first moment, 
and the chronometer. This last was the special 
charge of the captain’s clerk, who had been directed 
always to hold it in his hand when the guns were 
fired, or the ship underwent any shock, so as to 
prevent the works from being injured. On the first 
alarm he had caught up the chronometer and run on 
deck, but being unable to swim, was forced to cling 
to the mizen mast. When the ship fell over, and 
the mast became nearly horizontal, he crawled out 
to the mizen top, and sat there till the spar gave 
way and plunged him into the waves, whence 
he was dragged into one of the boats, haH-drowned 
but grasping tight his precious trust. A poor merry 
negro, who held fast to his fiddle to the last moment, 
as he clung to the main chains, was obliged to let 
his instrument go, amid the laughter and fun of his 
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messmates, who seem to have found food for 
merriment in every occurrence. No one. had a lull 
suit of clothes, but an old quartermastor, namod 
Samuel Shanks, who had coniporti'.d hiinsi^lf 
throughout as composedly as if shipwnx'.ks Ik^IoH 
him every day, and did not even taka; off his hat, 
■except for a last cheer to the Aictlanic as slu; sunk. 
He recollected that he haxl a small comi)ass seal 
hanging to his watch, and this lieing handed to the 
captain, in his gig, and placed on the top of the 
chronometer, it proved steady enougli to stt;(;r 1)\-, as 
the three boats crept carefully along in tlu; de.n.se fog. 
They landed, after a few hours, on tlu' coast, about 
twenty miles from Halifa.\', at :i fishing station, where 
they were warmed and fed. 

Thence the captain took the most o.\;haustod and 
least clothed of the party in the boats tcj Halifax 
leaving the others to march through the lialf-cleared 
■country. Before night the whok; shiji’s c.oinpany 
assembled, without one man missing, in as coinjikste 
order as if nothing had happened. 

Here perfect discipline had }»rov<'d tlu; nu'ans of 
safety, and hope had never failed for a monuait : hut 
we have still fresh in our memoritts an occasion 
where such forbearing obedience led t(» a willing 
self-sacrifice, when safety might ha vi; h{!(;n possible 
to the strong at the expense of certain di;struction to 
the weak. 

The Birkenhead^ a war steamer used as a 
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transport, was on her way to Algoa Bay with about 
630 persons on board, 132 being her own crew, the- 
rest detachments from the 12th, 74th, and 91st Regi- 
ments, and the wives and children of the soldiers. 
In the dead of the night between the 25th and 26th 
of February, the vessel struck on a reef of sunken 
rocks on the African Coast, and from’ the rapidity 
with which she was moving, and the violence of the 
waves, became rapidly a hopeless wreck. On the 
shock, the whole of the men and officers hurried on 
deck, and the commanding officer. Lieutenant 
Colonel Seton calling the other officers about him, 
impressed on them the necessity of preserving order 
and silence among the men, and placed them at the 
disposal of the commander of the vessel. 

Sixty were placed at the pumps, others to dis- 
engage the boat, and others to throw the poor horses 
overboard, so as to lighten the ship, while the rest 
were sent to the poop to ease the forepart of the ship. 
Every one did as directed, and not a murmur nor cry 
was heard. They were as steady -as if on parade, 
as ready as though embarking in a British harbour. 

The largest boat was unhappily too much encum- 
bered to be got at quickly enough, but the cutter was 
filled with the women and children, and pushed off, 
as did two other small boats. The other two large 
onfes were, one capsized, the other stove in by the fall of' 
the funnel, which took place immediately after the 
cutter was clear of the ship, only twelve or' fifteen 
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minutes after the ship had struck. At the same time 
the whole vessel broke in two parts, crosswise, and the 
stern part began to sink and fill with water. The 
commander called out, “ All those that can swim, 
jump overboard and swim for the boats. ” 

But Colonel Seton and tin; officcirs with, him 
besought their men to forbear, showing them that if 
they did so, the boats with, the wouk'ii must be. swam- 
ped. And they stood still. Not mon; than three; niatle 
the attempt. Officers and men a.lilc<'. waited to face 
almost certain death rather than (;ndang(;r the 
women and children. Young .solduirs, mostly hut 
a short time in the service, wen; as |)atu;ntly rc.;solutc 
as their elders. In a few moments tlu.; whole of 
these brave men wc;re washed into the sea, some 
sinking, some swimming, some clinging to spars. The 
boats picked up as many as i)ossibl(; without over- 
loading them, and then made for tlie shore which 
was only two miles off, hoping to land th(;.se and 
return for more, but the surf ran so high that landing 
was impossible, and afU;r seeking till daylight for a 
safe landing place, th(;y were at last picked up by a 
schooner, which then made for the wreck, wlK:re 
thirty or forty were still hanging to the masts in a 
dreadful state of exhaustion. 

A few, both of m(;n and hors(;s, had succc;t;ded 
in swimming to the shore, but sonu; were devoured 
by the sliarks on the way, and out of the whole 
number in the ship, only 192 wc.n* saved. But 
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those who were lost, both sailors and soldiers, have 
left behind them a memory of calm, self-denying 
courage as heroic as ever was shown on battlefield. 

—a M. Yonge. 

NOTES 

of (luty, call of (hity. 
toNrhiny, ni()vii4‘', HtiiTing up emotions. 

J 0 r I HU in 11 ice, i ’o s t n i i n fi . 

cciimihali.wi, eating of liurnan flesh. 

policies, pi*inciples of coruluct. 

uiis/trinlii ii(/, learh^ss, iin(|uestioning. 

iliinhoaty HUiall warshii) can-ying from two to four guns. 

Picko huHtr, in Nortli Cliina ; the allusion is to the Second 
(Jiinoso War in whicli a British naval squadron bom- 
barded and Htji^ed tlio lorts whicli guarded the entrance 
to tlio Pioho River, in the action the Plover was 
disabled, the coinmandor killed, and the admiral wounded. 
ihe eluuns, a small platform projecting from the side of the 
slvii), support(uI by chains. The sailor who takes the 
soundings stands here, 

soiuidinys, (du^ va,rying tloptlis of the channel as the ship 
advanced. 

has no eyes or cars clc., docs not attend to anything except... 
cadel, boy in training to become an officer. 

Nelson s sitjnal, ‘England oxpocts every man tliis day to do 
his duty’; this lamous signal was hoisted just before 
goiufj into aeddon at Trafalgar, 

the day when ike sea.., dead, tiio Day of the last Judgment 
when tlu^ spirits of the dead will stand before Clod’s 
throiK's to he judged, 

Nora Scotia, a ptminsula- on the east coast of Canada. 

Samlno Island, off the coast of Nova Scotia. 
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pinnace, one of the largest of the ship’s l)oats, carrying a mast 
and oars, 

■weather g^inwale, the gunwale is the rail running round the 
deck of a ship. Tlie weather side of a ship is tlie side in 
the direction from which the wind is l)lowing. 
riglitmcu turning right side up. 

fiat floating structure of timhor used in omorgcncios in 
the absence of boats. 

like herrings in a, barrel, very close togeiluu*. 
despatches, official papers. 

chronometer, clock of the greatest accuracy cairriod l)y every 
ship ; useful for dotonuining longitude. 
the ivorks, mechanism. 

mimi mast, the hindmost mast ; mast is a tong pole set on the 
keel to support sails. 

mizen top, is ix, small ])la.tform near the io|) of the ini;<en 
mast. 

quartermaster, petty oflicer on a ship. 

•gig, ship’s largest boat; generally lor tim private imo of the 
captain, 

Halifax, capital of Nova Scotia. 
tiwisport, ship used foi’ cari'ying ti*ooiw, 

Algoa Bay, in South Africa. 

detachments, portions of tlio army told off for si)(H.diaI service. 

poop, raised portion of sliip at tlie Htern. 

cutter, small vessel with one mast. 

capsized, overturned or upset. 

stove in, its planks smasliod in. 

stern, hind part; {bow, fore-tiart). 

swamped, overwhelmed, flooded wiili water 

spars, stout poles ushd for masiH etc. 

schooner, two-masted vessel 

self-denying, unselfislL 
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EXEECISES 

1, Answer the following questions very briefly : — 

(a) Where is the importance of Discipline seen to the 
best advantage ? On what occasion was the lack of Discipline 
best illustrated ? What fatal policy was pursued by the people 
on board the Mecluse ? What is the rule in British warships ? 

(b) How did the crew of the Plover behave under the 
hottest fire from the enemy ? What was Nelson’s signal ? 
What does it prove ? 

{c) Where was the Atalaiite wrecked? Why was it 
wrecked ? Why did the captain order twenty of the men ta 
jump out of the pinnace ? How were the rest of the crew 
saved ? Who was the last to leave the ship ? What did they 
sa^^e from the wrecked ship ? What was the cause of perfect 
safety on this occasion ? 

id) What kind of ship was the Birhenheacl 9 How many 
were on board ? How many of them were the ship’s crew ? 
Who were the rest ? Where was ' the ship wrecked ?. Why 
did she become a hopeless wreck ? Who was the commanding 
officer ? What did, he try to impress on the other officers ? 
Why ? What orders did the commander issue to the men ? 
How many boats were available, and how were they used? 
What order did the commander give when the ship broke ? 
Why did Col. Seton and the other officers ask their men to* 
stand firm? How many were saved in all ? Why were so 
few saved ? 

(e) What is a golden deed? - What, is,, the essence of a 
golden deed ? 

2, Describe each of the following in., a paragraph of about 
ten lines : — 

(a) The wreck of the AtodanU., 

{b) The loss of the Bwhenhead. 

3, Fill pp the blanks in the following account of the loss 

of the Birkenhead ’. — ^ . 
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The Birkenheacl was a — carrying — persons consis(,iug 
of — and their — and — in addition to tlie — Ai; midnight, 
she struck some — rocks on t lie — coast, a,n(l nijiidiy. 

The — were filled with women and The olfKun-s l lu^ir 

men not to — into tlie boats and — them. They The-y 

were soon — into the sea. Many — wore lost, 'flie wonum 
and children were — . Only — wore sa,vod in all. 

4. Write a letter to your friend descriliing wliat you 
consider to be a golden deed, of wliich you luive riuuMitly lu'ard. 

r5. Write a short essay on ‘The Value of DisidplimA 

6. Use the following words and iihrases in simt-ences of 
your own construction - 

The voice of duty ; to dwell upon ; in liand ; all eyas and 
ears; intent on ; a nmtter of course ; treasure u|); iniplieitly ; 
like herrings in a barrel ; of course ; the worlcs ; give way ; 
hold fast ; food for; at tlie expense of ; at tlie disposal of ; 
throw overboard ; capsize ; forbear ; make for. 

7. Change the following Negative senteneeB into Affir- 
mative sentences :~ 

(a) Not one was lost, {b) Not more tluui three made the 
attempt, (c) No one had a full suit of clothes but an old ((uarU'.r- 
master. (d) Ho saw that slie could nevm* float so loadial. 
(e) Their elders were not more patiently n'solute tJuin they. 

8. Complete tlia following sentoncos in your own words. 
The words in brackets will lielp you 

(a) The Birkenhead struck on a reef of sunkari rocks off 
the African coast... (rapidity — waves — hopeless vvre(d<). 

(b) Lt. Col. Baton, calling the other oflieers about him, 
impressed on them... (necessity “ order sihume). 

(c) The captain’s clerk had lieen directed to hold the 
chronometer in his hand... (guns ~ sliip — Hhoek ~ works 
— injured). 

(i) A poor merry negro who hold fast to his ffildlo... 
(obliged — let go “ laughter and fun ~ mesHiiiatoH). 
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19. A FIGHT WITH A BEAR 


[This is from “The Cloister and tli-e Hearth," by Charles Reade 
(1814-1884). It is one of the best historical novels in English 
literature and is the author’s masterpiece. It vividly describes 
nearly every phase of life in the Middle xlges. 

Gerard was a young Dutch scholar whose father intended him 
for the church.'But Gerard revolted against this, having fallen in love 
with Margaret, a physician’s daughter. The two were betrothed 
before witnesses, but the villainous burgomaster prevented the 
marriage and imprisoned Gerard. Gerard, however, escaped. 
Soon he left Holland and crossed the German frontier, when he 
fell in with Denys, a French mercenary soldier who was travelling 
to Burgundy. Gerard agreed to travel with him. The two, one 
day, met with a thrilling adventure with a fierce bear in the forest.] 

One day, being in a forest a few leagues from 
Dusseldorf, as Gerard was walking like one in a 
dream, and scarce seeing the road he trod, his com- 
panion laid a hand on his shoulder, and strung his 
crossbow with glittering eye. “ Hush !” said he, in 
a low whisper that startled Gerard more than 
thunder. Gerard grasped his axe tightly, and shook 
a little. He heard a rustling in the wood hard by, 
and at the same moment Denys sprang into the 
wood, and his crossbow went to his shoulder, even 
as he jumped. Twang ! went the metal string, and 
after an instant’s suspense he roared : “ Run forward, 
guard the road, he is hit ! he is hit !” 

Gerard darted forward, and as he ran, a young 
bear burst out of the wood right upon him ; finding 
itself intercepted, it went upon its hind legs with 
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a snarl, and though not half-grown, opened formid- 
able jaws and long claws. Gerard, in a fury of 
excitement and agitation, flung himself on h, and 
delivered a tremendous blow on its nose with his- 
axe, and the creature staggered ; another, and it lay 
grovelling, with Gerard hacking it. ■ ^ 

“ Hallo ! Stop ! You are mad to spoil the meat. 

“ I took it for a robber,” said Gerard, panting. 

“ I mean, I had made ready for a robber, so I could 

not hold my hand.” a a 

“Ay, these chattering travellers have stutled. 

your head full of thieves and assassins ; they have 
not got a real live robber in their whole nation. 
Nay, m carry the beast ; bear thou my crossbow. 

“ We will carry it by turns then,” said Gerard, 

“ for it is a heavy load; poor thing, how its blood 
drips. Why did we slay it?” 

“ For supper and the reward the bailie of the 

next town shall give us.” 

“ And for that it must die, when it had but just 
begun to live ; and perchance it hath a mother that 
will miss it sore this night, and , loves it as ours love 
us ; more than mine does me.” 

“ What ! know you not that his mother was 
caught in a pitfall last month, and her skin is now at 
the tanner’s? and his father was struck full of 
clothyard shafts t’ other day, and died like Julius 
Caesar, with his hands folded on his bosom, and 
a dead dog in each of them?” 
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But Gerard would not view it jestingly. “Why, 
then,” said he, “we have killed one of God’s 
creatures that was all alone in the world — as I 
am this day, in this strange land.” 

“ You young milksop,” roared Denys, “ these 
things must not be looked at so, or not another 
bow would be drawn nor quarrel fly in forest 
nor battlefield.” 

Gerard did not answer, for his ear was attracted 
by a sound behind him. It was a peculiar sound, 
too, like something heavy, but not hard, rushing 
softly over the dead leaves. He turned round with 
some little curiosity. A colossal creature was coming 
down the road at about sixty paces’ distance. 

He looked at it in a sort of calm stupor at 
first, but the next moment he turned ashy pale. 

“ Denys!” he cried. “Oh, Denys!” 

Denys whirled round. 

It was tearing along with its huge head down, 
running on a hot scent. 

The very moment he saw it, Denys said in a 
sickening whisper : 

“THE CUB!” 

“Oh! the concentrated horror of that one 
word, whispered hoarsely, with dilating eyes. For 
in that syllable it all flashed upon them both like a 
sudden stroke of lightning in thfe dark — the trail of 
blood, the murdered cub, the mother upon them, 
and it. 
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DEATH! 

All this in a moment of time. The next, she 
■saw them. Huge as she was, shti sccm(Rl to double 
herself (it was her long hair bristling with ra,g(.‘) : she 
raised her head big as a bull’s, her swiiuvshaixul jaws 
opened wide at them, her eyes turned to l)lood and 
flame, and she rushed upon tlieni sca,ttc;ring the 
leaves about her like a whirlwind as sht^ came. 

“Shoot!” screamed Denys, but (lerard stood 
shaking from head to foot, useless. 

“Shoot, man, shoot! Too late! Tnu', tretd” and 
he dropped the cub, pushed Clerard across tin; road, 
flew to the first tree and climbed it, (hsrard the same 
on his side ; and as they fled, both men utteiaxl in- 
human howls, like savage cniaturcs grazttd l)y 
death. 

With all their sixied one or other would have 
been torn to fragments at the foot of his tnu' ; but 
the bear stopped a moment at the cub. 

Without taking her bloodshot eyes off those she 
was hunting, she smelt it all around, and found, 
how, her Creator only knows, that it was d(.‘ad, ([uite 
dead. She gave a yell such as ncitlutr of tin; hunted 
ones had ever heard, nor dreamcxl to lx; in aatun;, 
and flew after Denys. She rean‘.d and strucJc at 
him as he climbed. He was just out of roach. 

Instantly she seized the tre(;^, and with her huge 
teeth tore a great piece out of it with a crash. Then 
she reared again, dug her claws deep into the hark 
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and lx;j;an to mount it slowly, but as surely as a 
monkey. 

Deny’s evil star had led him to a dead tree, a 
ni(u-(; shaft, and of no very great height. He climbed 
fast(M- than his i)ursuer, and was soon at the top. He 
lookxid this way and tliat for some bough of another 
tr(!(‘ to spring to. There was none; and if he 
junipixl down he knew tlie bear would be upon him 
en; lu^ could recover the fall, and make short work 
of him. Moreover, Denys was little used to turning 
his l)ack' on danger, and his blood was rising at being 
hunted. He turned to bay. 

“ My hour is come,” thought he. “ Let me meet 
death lilce a man.” lie kneeled down and grasped 
a snitdl shoot to steady himself, drew his long 
knife, and clencliing his teeth, prepared to job 
the; liuge l)rute as soon as it should mount within 
reach. 

Of this combat the result was not doubtful. 

The monst(;r’s head and neck were scarce 
vulnerable lor bone and masses of hair. The man 
w:is going to sting the bear, and the boar to crack 
the man like a nut. 

OtTard’s heart was better than his nerves. He 
s;uv his friend’s mortal danger, and passed at once 
from lc;ar to blindish rage. He slipped down his tree 
in a monumt, caught up the crossbow, which he had 
dropped in tiui road, and, running furiously up, sent 
a bolt into tin; bear’s body with a loud shout. The 
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bear gave a 


snarl of rage and pain 


and pain, and turned its 


k" - cried Denys; “or you are a dead 


T care not • ” and in a moment he had another 
bolt reTdy, an'd shot i. fiercely into the bear, 
screaming ; “ Take that, take that ! 

Denys poured a voUey of oaths down at him. 

Get away, idiot ! ” r • i 

He was right; the bear, finding so ormidable 

and noisy a foe behind him, slipped grow mg down 
the tree, rending deep furrows m d as she slipped. 
Gerard ran back to his tree and climbed it swiftly. 
But while his legs were dangling some eight feet from 
the ground, the bear came rearing and struck 
her forepaw, and out flew a piece of bloody cloth 
from Gerard’s hose. He climbed, and climbed , an 
presently he heard, as it were in the air, a voice .say ; 

Go out on the bough ! ” He looked, and there 
was a long massive branch before him, shooting 
upwards at a slight angle : he threw his body across, 
it and by a series of convulsive efforts, worked up 


it to the end. 

Then he looked round, panting, 
i.r The bear was mounting the tree on the other 
side. ' He heard claws scrape, and saw her bulge on 
both sides of the massive tree. Her eye not being 
very quick, she reached the fork and passed it, 
mounting the main. stem. Gerard drew breath more 
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freely. The bear either heard him, or found by 
scent she was wrong: she paused; presently she 
cauglit sight of him. She eyed him, steadily ; then 
(luietly descended to the fork. 

Slowly ;ind cautiously she stretched out a paw 
and tried the bough. It was a stiff oak branch, 
sound as iron. Instinct taught the creature this: it 
cra,wlccl carefully out on the bough, growling 
savagely as it came. 

(/ciaul looked wildly down. He was forty feet 
from tlm ground. Death below. Death moving 
slow but sure on him in a still more liorrible form. 
His li:iir l)ristlcd. Th,e sweat poured from him. He 
sat lu,!lple.ss, fa,scinated, tongue-tied. 

Ihe l)ear crawled on. And now the stupor of 
deatli fell on tin; doomed nr,,in ; lie saw the open 
jaws and l)loodshot eyes coming, but in a, mist. 

As in a mist, h(i heard a, twang; he glanced 
down. Denys, white and silent as death, was 
shooting ujiat tlie bear. The bear snark;d at the 
twang, but cia.wled on. Again the crossbow' twanged, 
and the next moment the bear was close; upon 
Herard, wliere Ik* .sat, w'ilh hair standing stiffen end 
and t*yes starting from their sockets, {)alsi(;(l. The 
bough I’ockt'd. 1 h<! wound<;d monster was reeling; 
it clung, it stuck its siclvles of claws dc,‘.e|) into the 
wood; it toppled, its daws hclil linn, but its body 
roile.l off, and the Huddt;n shock to the branch shook 
(fc raol forwartl on his stomach with his fa,ce upon 
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one of the bear’s straining paws. At this, by a 
convulsive effort, she raised her head u[), till he 
felt her hot fetid breath. Then huge t(;eth snapped 
together loudly close below him in the air, witli a 
last effort of baffled hate. The ponderous carcass 
rent the claws out of the bougli, then pounded the 
earth, with a tremendous thump. 

There was a shout of triumph, below, and the 
very next instance aery of dismay; for (k;rard ha,d 
swooned and without an attempt to save liimself, 
rolled headlong from the pcrilcss lieiglit. .Denys 
caught at Gerard and somewhat checlced his fall ; 
but it may be doubted whether tins alone would 
have saved him from breaking his neck or a limb. 
His best friend now was the dying liear, on whose 
hairy carcass his head and shoulders desctsuhul, 
Denys tore him off her. It was ncetlless. She 
panted still, and her limbs ejuivered, but a hare was 
not so harmless, and soon she brc-ath<.Kl her last. 
The judicious Denys propped Gerard up against 
her, and fanned him. He came to by degrttes, 

— Chirrics Rcadti. 


NOTES 

Dussddorf, a city in Pruaaia on the oastorn hank of tlio 
Rhino. 

likectu‘ ill divim, in an alwtmt-niinclod inanniT. 

(jliUenwj, sparkling with oxcitonicnt. 

inici'ceided, chocked in his course. N«/n7, aiup-y anavl, 

(jym'cllinii, lying face downwards. 
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haiUe, a nninicipal magistrate. 

clolhijard shafts, arrows a yard long. 

lauah J aided etc-, Julius Caesar is said to have so died. 

Dt’ilksop, soit, ieeble minded fellow ; a spiritless youth. 

.so, in this sentimental fashion. colossal, huge. 
tearinn aloiin, coming with great speed, 

on a hot scent, following tlie trail left by the blood drops of 
tlie cub wind) leit a strongly smelling track on the ground. 

sickenhiii whisper, whisper so frightening as to make one^ 
tiremble ajul turn pale, 

concentrated horror, tlie intensity of horror expressed by tliak 
one word. 

lyristlhuj, staaiding stiff and erect. 
blood' and Jl (('Hie, rod and liery with rage. 

isn thonsa.nd (hr Us, exclamation expressive of great anxiety 
and im])a(iienco. 

(jrazed by deMh, baa’cly escaping death. 
bl()()(lslh()t, red and hory. 
yell, shari) cry of grief and anger. 
reaml, slitjod on its liind feet. 

dead tore, no longer growing, rotten and with few branches. 

shaft, trill dv. niaks short tvork of, kill. 

tunUnaj his back on, ilooing from. blood, spirit, 

tunusl to ban, determined to face the bear and fight it at. 

close (puirtm-s. like a man, bravely. 
job, staJ), riUnerable, liable to be wounded. 
stiny, ii*ritate. 

his luHtrt was . . . nerves, Ins affection for his friend drove out. 

his (ear of the hoar. 
wdley of oaths, string of oaths. 
dawflnaj, hanging loosely. Im$, stockings. 

('onridsire efforts, violent heaving and scrambling. 
work(sl up it, made his way up the bough. biUye, swell out, 
f(wk\ the placu^. where the tree sent out branches 
N, L K. m V42 
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fascinated, spell- bound. 

as in a mist, vaguely, as faintly as a sound heard in a fog. 
palsied, paralysed. toppled, tottered and fell. 
fetid, foul smelling.: ponderous, heavy. 

pounded etc., struck the ground with a loud noise, 
terror. 

caught at, held out his arms for. . 
came ^ 0 , recovered consciousness. 

EXEECISES 

1. Answer the following questions -in complete 
sentences: — 

(a) Why did Gerard attack the young bear so fiercely ? 
How did he excuse himself for hacking the cub ? How did 
Denys answer Gerard’s question ‘why did we slay the cub ’ ? 
Why did Gerard regret killing the cub ? With what words did 
Denys laugh his seriousness away ? Why did Denys rebuke 
Gerard for being too sentimental ? 

(b) What was the full import of the word ‘Cub’ uttered 
by Denys in- a sickening whisper ? What did the two friends 
■ do when the huge mother bear rushed upon them ? To what 
did they owe their safety at the mom.ent ? What was 
precisely the peril Denys was in ? What did he make up his 
mmd to do ? How was the result of the fight a foregone 
conclusion ? 

(c) How did Gerard try to rescue his friend ? Why did 
Denys urge Ghrard to get away to his tree ?’ Could Gerard 
reach safety before the bear was upon him ? What was 
Denys doing when the bear crawled' towards Gerard ? Whit 
made the bear drop down from the tree ? What happened to 
Gerard after the bear fell dowh’ ? Why did Gerard escape 
almost unhurt in spite of his faU feom a great height ? How 
did Denys revive hini ? 
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2. Write a connected account, - in a few paragraphs, ^ot 
«xceeding 25 lines, of the adventure of Denys and Gerard with' 
the bear in the forest; 

HinU : Denys in .peril — Gerard: to the rescue— bear 
rushing after Gerard — Gerard safe on his tree — bear too 
■climbs — crawls on Gerard’s bough — Gerard paralysed 
with horror — Denys shoots the brute — wounded and reel-' 
ing — body rolls off — claws still clinging to boiigh — sudden 

■shock — Gerard falls on straining paws — bear falls down ' 

Gerard too falls down — how saved. 

3. Pretend that you are Gerard, and thank Denys for ' 
having saved you from the bear. 

4. Use the following words or phrases in sentences of - 
your own construction: — 

Colossal, ashy pale, grazed by death, make short work of, 
turn to bay, like a man, vulnerable, tongue-tied, hair 
standing on end, headlong. 

5. Point out the function of the italicized words in the 
following sentences: — 

{a) A young bear burst out of the wood right upon him. * 
{h) The motlier will miss it sore this night. 

(c) Huge as she was, she seemed to double herself. 

{cl) With all their speed, one or other would have been 
torn to fragments. 

(c) She reared and struck at him as he climbed. 

(/) Its head and neck were scarce vulnerable for bone 
and masses of liair. 

((/) There was not a live robber in their whole nation. 

6. Eewrite tlie following, sentences using the positive 
degree of comparison:- — 

(<!!-) Its mother loves it more than my mother does me. 

{h) He climbed faster than his pursuer. 

(c) Gerard’s heart was better than his nerves. 

{d) A cart horse is not bigger than the bear. 
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7. Eewrite the following sentences witli the vovlis ui the 
Passive Voice; 

(a) Bear thou my cross-how. 

(b) Let me meet death like a man. 

(c) The bear was mounting tlio tree on the otlier side. 

{(1) She gave a yell such as neither ot tlio hunted onos 

had ever heard. , , , . i i • 

(e) He doubted whether tins alone would have saved him 

from breaking his neck or limb. 

8. Eecast the following sentences using the proiior 

idioms with the help of the words given within hnuduit-s: 

(^ 1 ,) Ckrard came to the rescue of his friend just at the 

right moment, (nick) 

{[)) Denys was quite pxwJ^lcMi ixow to act. (wit ’ ciui) 

(c) Denys rebuked (Jorard for looking at tilings so. 

(task “ take) ^ i i i 

(d) He made use of ins (xpportumty to tlio host atlvan 

tage. (most) ^ ^ ^ , 

(^{) He would never desert his friend in his dihicultu:iH. 

(leave lurch) 
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20. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Abraham L incoln (1809-1865), was one of the wisest and greatest 
of the Presidents of the United States of America. Born of humble 
parentage, he is one of the supreme examples of self-made men. He 
had courage, fore-sight and humility ; a great tenacity of purpose — a 
‘genius for expression,’ which made him one of the most famous 
orators the world has ever known. The following essay tries to show 
something of the life and character of this truly noble man- 

I 

Abraham Lincoln came from the humblest of 
homes. His father was a poor carpenter, who could 



neither read nor write. His mother, a gentle, 
thoughtful woman, taught Abraliam and his little 
sister to read, as they sat by the rough fireplace of 
their log hut, on winter nights. It was from his 
mother, who died when he was nine years old, that 
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Abraham inherited his gentleness, wisdom and love 
of justice. But in his stepmother he found a good 
and. sympathetic companion, who encouraged his 
love of books, and made the way easy for him, 
wben he wished to study. 

Abraham had little education, as we think of it. 
Scbools were rare in his time, and his family never 
stayed long in one place, but moved on to new 
settlements where a carpenter might find work. 
TThiey were always on the very edge of civilisation, 
a.nd though Abraham went altogether to five schools, 
in these little backwood settlements, he had not a 
wliole year’s schooling. Books were few, and 
A br a ham devoured them, wherever he went. It 
was said that there was never a book for fifty miles 
round his home that he had not borrowed and read, 
tie owned one book, and that came to him by an 
accident. He had borrowed it, ‘ A Life of Washing- 
ton,’ from a distant friend, and as it lay on the table 
in Lincoln’s home, the rain had come through the 
leaking roof, and rumed it. Lincoln had no money 
to buy a new copy, but he paid for it in daily 
labour, and when he had finished, the book stained 
and stuck together as it was, was his. 

As a young man, Lincoln spent part of his time 
helping his father in the carpenter’s shop, and part 
of it as ■ a labourer. In the western states of 
jAmerica new townships were quickly springing to' 
life, and there was , much to be done by willing 
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hands. Young Lincoln was ready for any work. 
He felled trees, ploughed up new land, hewed wood 
for building, or ferried people across the river, with 
equal cheerfulness. He was a young giant, black- 
haired, grey-eyed, and was famous for his skill in 
games and feats of strength, but more famous still 
for his love of fair-play. He was courteous too, and 
gentle with all women. 

Round the log cabin where they Hved, was a 
patch of land in which, one year, young Lincoln 
raised a large crop of potatoes. Pleased with his 
success, the lad built a flat-bottomed river boat, and 
took his crop to a neighbouring town to sell. There, 
a man employed him to take a cargo of bacon in his 
boat, to New Orleans, a distance of 1,800 miles. 

It was in New Orleans that Lincoln first saw a 
slave market. A young mulatto girl was being sold, 
and her purchaser examined her, just as he would a 
horse. Lincoln turned away, sick with shame and 
anger. Never before had he realised the meaning 
of slavery, and this moment in the slave market was 
one that changed the course of American history. 

When he had delivered his cargo of bacon,' 
Lincoln looked round for more work. He -found, it 
in the general store in New Salem, Illinois, -where he 
sold anything and everything to the inhabitants of 
this new little town. He was not very busy, for 
there were not more than a hundred people in New 
Salem. Lincoln spent his spare minutes studying 
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grammar behind the counter, trying to ^ put right the 
faults of his speech, for he had determined one day 
to enter political life. In New Salem he met Ann 
Rutledge, to whom he was betrothed, but she died 
of fever before they could be married. Lincoln 
bore his sorrow bravely, and although he married, 
later on, he did not find in his wife the complete 
unity of ambition and purpose that he had found in 
Ann Rutledge. 

The next few years saw many changes in the 
life of Lincoln. He fought against the Red Indians, 
who often swooped down on remote white settle- 
ments. He returned to storekeeping, but he and 
his partner became bankrupt. Lincoln paid off all 
their debts, though it took him fifteen years to do it. 
He became village postmaster, and read books of 
law in his spare time. He c[ualified as country 
surveyor, but continued to read law, and at length, 
at the age of twenty-five, was called to the bar. 

Now was the time to realise his political ambi- 
tions. He stood for and was elected to the Illinois 
State Assembly, where he served from 1834 to 1842. 
Then, growing tired of provincial politics, he decided 
0 try for Congress. In the same year he married 
dary Todd, a lady of good family who had an 
mbition to shine, socially, in the capital. She had 
lot the depth of understanding to sympathise with 
l^incoln’s unselfish aims. Both Lincoln and his 
lew wife were disappointed at his failure to gain a 
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seat in Congress at once. But after four years he 
succeeded, and in 1846 the family moved to 
Washington. 

Lincoln’s first term in Congress was a trial of 
his strength. He had never before met anyone 
with greater powers than his own. He saw at once 
that his training for public service was not complete, 
so he went back for a time to Illinois, to work hard 
at law. He used his office as advocate to settle, 
and not to stir up quarrels : he became a peace- 
maker, known for his justice and fair-play, all 
through Illinois, and even further afield than that. 

n 

At this time, feeling was rising high with regard 
to the problem of slavery. The Southern States, 
which grew large quantities of cotton, needed slave 
labour for their fields. But in the North the people 
saw the wrong and shame of slavery, and wished to 
banish it from America at any cost. It is true that 
many slaves were happy and well treated, but that 
did not alter the fact that they were slaves, human 
beings to be bought and sold. Many people in the 
North were ready to go to war on the question. 
Lincoln, for his part, saw all the evils of slavery, 
and knew that it must end, but he wished to abolish 
it gradually, and by law. His was the reasonable 
way. The Southern States were hot-headed, how- 
ever. They said they had a right to their slaves 
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and would be ruined if the slaves wore fret;(l. So 
they decided to break away from the North, aiul 
form a union of their own. The Noitli declared 
that the South had no right to leave the Union. 
The South replied by attacking one of the vStatc 
Forts. 

It was in the midst of this turmoil that Lincoln, 
now back again in Congress, was elechul its I’n^si- 
dent. The cruel and difficult task of leadership in 
a civil war fell to his lot. As President of C.'.ongn,?ss, 
he upheld its constitution ; denied the right of the 
Southern States to leave the Union, and declared 
“ that all men are created free and egual ; that tlu^y 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalicmable 
rights; that among these are life, lilxTty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

The North had no success in the war, at first. 
They were fighting for an idi^al, but Ur; South was 
fighting for its wealth and possessions, a.nd it fought 
fiercely. Again and again, Lincoln’s armies suf'fenxi 
defeat, but he went on, doggedly. I U; iu;ver lost 
faith in the cause of frtiedom, and as Presidtnit, he 
issued a proclamation, in 1>S()2, freeing all slavts in 
the United Stites. Threi' years later, llu'. war was 
over, and every human lufing in lh<t Unileil .States 
was free in actual fact. Lincoln liad not shrunk 
from his great hisk, but he had felt to llm fall his 
responsibility in the civil war. With the whole 
nation he mourned for the men who iiad fallen. 
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The ideals with which Lincoln sought to rebuild the 
nation were expressed in the famous speech which 
he made at the dedication of a great soldiers’ ceme- 
tery at Gettysburg, where a battle had been fought. 

“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers, 
brought forth upon this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. 

“ Now we are engaged in a great civil war,, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We 
are met on a, great battlefield of that war. We 
have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a 
final resting- iilace for those who here gave their 
lives that that nation might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do this. 

“ Kut in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we 
cannot cons(xrate, we cannot hallow this ground.. 
The bravc! men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it far above our power to. 
add or detract. The world will little note nor long 
remciniber what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather 
to lx; dedicaU'd here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
a(h'anc('d. It is rather for us here to be dedicated 
to the. great task remaining before us; that from 
these honoure.d dead we take increased devotion to 
that causi; for which they gave the last full measure 
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of devotion ; that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain ; that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom ; and 
that government of the people, by the people,^ and 
foT the people, shall not perish from the earth. 

In the spring of 1865 the war was at an end. 
Lee, the Southern leader, and a very gallant 
gentleman, surrendered with the whole of his army. 
The terms of the surrender were signed on April 9th . 
by April 11th, Lincoln was back in Washington 
working at schemes for the rebuilding of the life of 
the United States. It was Good Friday on April 
14th, and that day was kept by everyone as a day 
of thanksgiving and remembrance. Lincoln rejoiced 
with his people. He spent most of the day with 
his little son, and in the evening they went with 
some friends to the theatre. In the middle of the 
play, the door of the President’s box burst open 
and a mad man rushed in. Before anyone realised 
what was happening, he shot Lincoln through the 
head, and slashing with a dagger at those in his 
ray, leapt on to the stage and escaped. Lincoln 
lied within a few hours. He had given his Hfe for 
he freedom of the Negroes of America, and he 
would have been the last to think the price too 
dear. 

Lincoln’s last Presidential Address, in 1865, 
sums up his purposes in governing a great country : 
“ With malice tow-ard none ; with charity for all ; 
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witli firmness in the right, as God gives us to see 
tlie riglit ; let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in : to bind up the nation’s wounds ; to care for 
him wlio slrall have borne the battle, and for his. 
widow and his orphan ; to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a lasting peace among ourselves, and 
with all nations.” 

A very famous British poet and historian has. 
written of him, using words spoken by a friend at 
Lincoln’s dciatli-bed : “ Yesterday he was America’s. — 
Now Ire is the world’s. — Now he belongs to the 
ages.” 

NOTl<]S 


lo(j h ui^ I mil niiuld gI' 1()il»’s of wood. 

iHickwoinf, Foro.sti or i)iirtly clcMirod ^^rouiul reinotie from centres 
of i>()i)ul}iti()n. 

(hvoiired, rt^jul witli avicHiy. 

feah (\f sireiiftth, at 19 he was known to lift and carry a 
(luariici' of a ton, and to take up undor liis arms two 
logs while some friands ware diacuRRing whether tliey 
CGiiId lift tliain hot wean tlvoin. 
o({iud o,onditionH for all. 
rnri/fj, freight or load of boat or Khip. 
havnn, eiiiuul hack and HidoK of pig. 

vniUiUa (firl, a,, girl with a yellowish browai compleKioii,. 

offspring of a white man and a negro woman. 

Iwlralht^fi hound with n, pronuBe to marry, 
nuult^ a sudden attack, 

IninkrKpt, insolvent ; ruined tinanoialiy. 
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called to the bar, admitted as a barrister. 
Congress, national legislative body of U. S. A. 
depth, understanding, insight. 


TI 

hot-headed, rash. 

•breakaway, secede, separate themselves from. 

.turmoil, agitation ^ trouble. 

iipheld, supported, maintained as right, 

inalienable, that cannot be given away or disposed of 
even if, one wishes, 
obstinately. 

dedication, consecration ; devoting to a special use. 
soldiers' cemetery, a national burial ground for soldiers : A 
monument was raised here for the soldiers fallen in the 
battle. This memorial, with a statue of Liberty, rises on 
the edge of the hill, since known as the Cemetery Hill. 
fourscore and seven years ago, Le,, 4th July, 1776, when the 
Declaration of Independence was published. 
a new nation, the American nation. 

•conceived in liberty, born of the desire for liberty. 
proposition, truth or principle. 

■endure, live ; last. 

make holy, 
take away. 

the great task : . . . us, i.e., winning the* war and abolishing 
slavery. 

.take increased devotion etc,, be inspired by their example to 
; fight fpr the noble causS' for which they died. 
last full measwe of devotion^ i.e., death. 
under God, subject to, the will of God. 
malice, ill-will. 
bind up, heal. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Answer the following questions in complete senten-. 

•ces — 

How did Abraham • Lincoln learn to read ? How did he 
manage to satisfy his love of books ? How did he come to 
possess a book of his own ? What work did he do as a young 
man ? Why did he go to New Orleans ? What did he see 
there? Why was his visit to the slave- market important? 
Wliat did Lincoln do at New Salem? How did he employ 
his spare time ? What sorrow befell him at New Salem ? 
Wliat state posts did lie. hold ? When did Lincoln remove to 
Washington ? Wliy did he come back to Illinois ? What 
kind of lawyer was he ? What was his attitude towards 
slavery? Why did the Southern States 'secede from the 
Union ? What responsibility laad Lincoln during the Civil 
War ? How did tlie war end ? What questions were settled-, 
liy tlie war ? How did Lincoln meet his death ? 

2. Write a connected account of the American Civil 
War in not moi*e tlian ten lines : — 

HinU : Causes — wlio began the war — first reverses of 
the Nortliern States — causes — Lincoln’s doggedness in- 
spito of defeat — the prpclamation - end of war — result. 

3. Give briefly, in your own words, the substance of 
Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg. 

4. Learn liy heart Ijiticoln’s last Presidential Speech. 

5. Making use of the following outline, describe in, one 
paragraph the scone of Lincoln’s murder: 

April .14 — day of thanksgiving and remembrance 
rejoicing in the city —gay crowds at the theatre — decoration 
of President’s box —entrance of Lincoln with friends — middle 
of tlio play — door of Lincoln’s box opens — a mad man 
nntors — Lincoln shot through ^.,the head — slashing of 
tlioBo in the way —leaps on to stage— escapes. 
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6. The ancient Eomans said that there were three 
kinds of tools — tools that were silent, e. g. ploughs, tools 
that half spoke, e. g., animals, and tools that spoke, e. g.,. 

What would be Lincoln s opinion of this ? 

7. Convert the following simple sentences into complex 
sentences as directed ; — 

(a) His mother, a gentle, thoughtful woman taught- 
Abraham to read (with an adjective clause). 

(b) Lincoln had no money for a new copy of the book, 
(with an adverb clause) 

(c) Lincoln helped to free all slaves, (with a noun 
clause) 

(d) Having delivered his cargo of bacon, Lincoln looked 
round for more work, (with an advei^b clause) 

(c) In New Orleans Lincoln first saw a slave market., 
(with a noun clause) 

if) Growing tired of provincial politics, he decided to- 
try for Congress, (with an adverb clause) 

(g) With the whole nation he mourned for the fallen 
soldiers, (with an adjective clause) 

8. Ee-write the following without the negative : — ’ 

(a) There was never a book for fifty miles round his 
home that he had not borrowed and read. 

(/;) That did not alter the fact that they were slaves. 

(c) He never lost faith in the cause of freedom. 

{d) The world can never forget what they did here. 

{e) Government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth. 



POETRY 


1. THE DAFFODILS 

[Til is is oiu‘- of the most graceful and well-known of Wordsworth’s, 
sliortcvr lyrics, ft ri'cords the impression made by the sndden sight 
of ‘a liost of golden, daffodils’ in one of his walks, and the 
thoughts sugg(‘st(ul by the sight. Wordsworth is a Nature poet,, 
and fe(.‘.ls joy in the contemplation of Nature. He lived in the 
[jaike Districti of hingland wliere there are many liigh mountains, 
and heuiuliiful lakes. This iioem is the result of a vivid emotion,, 
wliose inthienct' i-emained long after the daffodils were dead. 
Thus, the wonderful sight of the daffodils was a great treasure to* 
Wordsworth, filling Iris lonely hours with joy.] 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I s<aw crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils, 

Ikisidc th,e lake, beireath the trees, 5 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 

They stretch’d in never-ending line 

Along the margin of a bay : . 10 

Ten tliousand saw I at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waA'es beside them danced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee; 

A I ’oet could not but be gay 
[n sucli a jocund company ! 

N. I. E. It. V- 18 
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Line 

3 cfcrwd, 


, „^_-md gazed— but little thought 

What lellth tlte show to me tad brought : 

For oft, when on my couch I he 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that mwiml eye 
MVMch is the hl» ol solitude , 

And then my hemt «■;" P'- 

And dances with t a. < Wordsworth. 

NO'I'MK 

7 1 mnlv in iHif.'.ntnwt lt> lun-sons, but,, by a 

arawil, usod jj, n-rtinnuso to flowers. 

poetical the imu'^in of XJllswater a 

t^iolihn, yoUow n and danced, and 

.n„„ u,».i. 

do - tin, night sky, so 

ZSrrC, ;»i'.. d tl» lidai "bic" »“ into th, 

toll in » „ ,u,rmll0 number Iisea 

™«i. «> » »'»“■■■■■ bi »“ o” 

tol l Cllml hi '“SOS tonomg gs.ly. 

Wbai is the ^ 

outdid, Hurpassod, oxcollod- 
10 jocund, moixy. ^ 

1.H wealth, i. o-i ol joy i 


10 


11 


12 


14 


, sfcopo of 


shoto, view. 
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2(} in vacant or in femive mood, either thinking vague and 
dull, or even melancholy thoughts. 

SI imoard eye, meniory, iinagination ; ‘ the power of the 
mind, to l)ring up images of what has been seen.’ 

2S '(rliirli is the bliss of solitude, imagination turns, a time of 
loiudiness iiiid melanclioly, into a time of pure joy. The 
sc, one of tlu3 golden djilfodils suddenly hashes before his 
mind and clieers Iris lonely moments. 

EXEECISES 

1. Answer the following (juastions in complete sen- 
tences Wliero was the poet walking when lie saw the 
dalVodils ? To wiuit dot^s lie compare himself ? To what 
doiw li(3 (;ompa.rc tlio long line of dalTodils ? AVliat is tlio 
Milky Way? What is it made up of? “Wliy can we not 
SCO tlui sta.rs in it? Wimt kind of ligltt does it give? Why 
docs tlic i)oc,vt S])eak of the sight a^s ‘ wealth ’ ? What is tlie 
* inwaird oyo ’ ? Wiry is it tlio * bliss of solitude ’? 

2. What is tlu) picture })i’osented by the poem? Pick 
oidi wlnit you consider the l) 0 st linos in the poem. Explain the 
idea, contiaiimul in the lines in your own words. 

d. ‘ 1 gazcHl" and gii/aMl 1 little thouglit.’ What 

is the |)uri)oso of re|)etition in tlris line ? 

4. (live tli6 Bul)stance of tlie last verse in your own 
words, 

5. {it) Write Hontencas using ' in different meanings. 

{b) Writer s(aitotic(^s using 'huV as an adverb, preposi- 
tion and ccroi’diuatiing conjunction. 

(c) Writ.i^ seritcmces to illustrate the difference in mean- 
ing hetw(‘(ai : beside and besides ; a little and Utile. 

(k (u) Wluii is the figure of speech employed in lines 

1 -2 ; ? 

(b) Point out the figure of speech in : dance in glee ; 
loss thoir head; jocund company. 
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7. Give the part of speech and construction of the 
following words : — as (1) ; cloud (1) ; host (4) ; dancing (6) ; 
continuous (7) ; twinkle (8) ; but (13) ; what (18) ; oft (19) ; 
solitude (22). 

8. Eewrite the following sentences as directed : — 

(a) A Poet could not but be gay 

In such a jocund company. (Introduce ‘ hel2:)^’) 

(h) but (I) little thought. 

What wealth the show to me had brouglit. 
(Change the voice of the verbs.) 

(c) The waves beside them danced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee. 

(Turn into a simple sentence.) 

(d) They stretch’d in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay. 

(Turn into a complex sentence.) 


2. SAY NOT THE STRUGGLE 
NAUGHT AVAILETH 

[This fine little poem of Arthur Hugh Clough (1819 — 1861) 
teaches the lesson of ])eTseveram.ce and hopefulness » We must not 
judge by appearances. Though our own hopes have failed, yet 
others may have achieved success. 

We are not solitary workers, but a part of the great army 
of mankind. Though individually -we make little progress, yet 
mankind as a whole advances steadily.] 

Say not the struggle naught availeth, 

The labour and the wounds are vain, 

: The enemy faints not, nor faileth. 

And as things have been they remain. 
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If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars ; 5 

It may be, in yon smoke concealed. 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 

And, but for you, possess the field. 

For wivik'. tlie tired waves, vainly breaking*, 
ScHun li(,;r(‘ no painful inch to gain, 10 

Far hade, tliroiigh creudvs and inlets making, 
(lornes silent, flooding in, the main. 

And not by eastern windows only, 

Wlien dayli.ght comes, comes in the light; 

In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly! 15 
Hut westward, loolc, the land is bright! 

d. H. Clough. 

NOTES 

Lina 

1 77/<' ag’aiiisl) evil. iiau(jlit araileih, is of no use. 

2 W()tru(ls, pa, in mid Buifering csiused hy disappointments or 
failuroH. 

vrivunj, evil in the world. J)uiii.s iml, ^dK)ws no sign of 
W('a.kn(',ss. 

•I a.v llnufjs lu'rii /dr., (die world c/nitiniies to reniain as 
full of evil arS inair. 

o v'cir were nnstaJum, nudj ho liurs, may be equally 

wronp, 

C) .s7///d.r, i.(a, from (die guns; (die smoke prevents the soldier 
(‘roni Biudni* (die (light, of the taieniy. 

7 y///V'.s‘, email ies in retriiuii. 

H jHKssoss tJto jiohh aa’e vic*.toriouB. 

9 ilio ttrod iruros, \. e., tired hy dasliing against the slioro 
witdiont gtaddng a,ny furldHa*. 
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10 no painfiil mc/i iJo gam, to advance nob oven lui inch in 
spite of their painful efforts. (transloi'rod opitlioi), 

11 creeks, short arms of rivers, inlets, short jirins ol tlio soin 

12 flloodmg in, pouring in, filling. the via in, the sea. 

15 in front, eastward; the picture is of a man watching 
sunrise through a window facing tlie oast. 

clionhs sloiv, seems to rise very slowly. 

16 westward etc., if you look to the west, you will find that 
light has spread all over the land. 

EXEECISES 

1. Say not the struggle naught availoth. 

Write out in the affirmative, and explain tlic^ moaning. 

2. How does the poet comment on the pessimist le view of 

life ? 

{Pessimisvi, is the doctrine tliat the world is in the worst 
possible condition, and that all things tend f.o evil. It is a 
tendency to look only on the dark side of tilings.) 

3. Describe in your own words tlic image of the soldier 
in battle. What truth does the poet iliustratojiy it ? 

Hints: — Soldier fighting fierce battle — woimdod • ’ no 
advantage gained — enemy seems as strong as ever army 
as a whole winning — does not know it smoke prevontH 
distant view. 

4. Describe in your own words the mafgnifieont picture of 
the waves breaking upon the shore and |)oint out the truth it 
seeks to express. 

Hints: — waves ceaselessly breaking on sliore ikj ground 
gained in one place — elsewhere sea {ulvaiuu».s (ills up 
creeks and inlets — individual seems to fail - no progress 
ruth different — progress of mankind jis a whoh^ - iudivh 
dual not aware of it. 

5. Write the answers to the following (pmstions in t»ne 
connected paragraph: — 

How does the sun climb up the sky ? Whal are >oii 
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iiKilinotl 1;0 think wlien you look through an eastern window ? 
Wluit do you see wlien you get a wider view ? What do you 
tiiink of your individual effort in the struggle for progress ? 
Are you right in t-iiis view? What is really happening? 

(h dive the substance of lines 9—16 in your own words. 

7. Ana, lyse stauf^a 1 into clauses and give the construction 
of each clause. 

8. Write five or six lines expanding the idea contained in 
the following: — 

If hopes wore diipos^ fears may be liars. 

9. dive lihe pa,rt of speecli and construction of:— 
as (4) ; coruuMiled (6) ; breaking (9) ; inch (10) ; making (11) ; 
silent (12) ; main (12) ; only (13) ; slow (15); westward (16). 

10. Write sentences using ‘ on/// ’ as an adjective, an 
aclvorb, a.nd a, c.oni unction. 


3. COLUMBUS 

\ Joaquin Millrr is the name under which Ciiicinnatus Heine 
MilU‘.r, an Aiiitaicau author, wrote his poems. This. little poem 
teat‘h('S the hissou oi fortitude and perseveraiice. Chiistophei 
Columhus was an Harunp liorn in Genoa. Under the patronage and 
with the supiJort of the King and (Juoen of Spain, who gave him 
only tlna^e little ships, (kilinnbuH sail(:M westward over the Atlantic 
Ociaiu, in order to rtuieh India by a western route (1492). Undaunted 
by a. Vi>.Yag<‘, of threa', long , months, by mutiny among his superstitioua 
sailors, and by uneca'tainty of suecess, Columbus sailed on till he 
dise.ov(a'(‘d, — not liulia as he thought “ hut the islands fringing tlie 
(‘.(iuliiiumti of America, since e-alled the West Indies. This poem 
shows his great baiaeity of purpose.] 

B('hin(l him lay the Azores, 

Be.hind the. (rates of .Hercules! 

B(dorci liim not the t>:host of shores; 

Before liim only shoreless seas. 
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The good mate said; “Now must we pray, 
For lo ! the very stars are gone. 

Brave Adm’r’l, speak ; what shall I say. ^ ^ 

“ Why, say : ‘ Sail on ! sail on ! and on ! ’ ” 

“ My men grow mutinous day by day 
My men grow ghastly wan and weak. ” 

The stout mate thought of home ; ;i spniy 
Of salt waves washed his swarthy cheek. 
“What shall I say, brave Adm’r’l, say. 

If we sight naught hut seas at da wn? ” 

“ Why, you shall say at break of day ; 

‘ Sail on ! sail on ! and on ! ’ ” 

They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow. 
Until at last the blanched mate s;iid : 

“ Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 

These very winds forget their way. 

For God from these dread seas is gone. 

Now speak, brave Adm’r 1 ; speak and say 
He said; “ Sail on ! sail on ! and on ! ” 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck. 

And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights ! And then a speck-- 
A light! A light! A light! A light! 

It grew, a starlit flag unfurled ! 

It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn, 
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He gained a world ; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson : “ On ! sail on ! ” 

— Joaquin Miller. 

NOTES 

Line 

1 Azores, a group of islands near the north-west coast of 
Africa* 

2 the Gates of Hercyides, the straits of Gibralter. 

■3 not the ghost of shores, not a trace of land. 

-5 mate, officer on merchant ship, who sees that the captain’s 
orders are carried out, and takes command in his absence. 

6 are gone, are invisible. 

7 what shall I say^ f i.e., to the discontented sailors. 

10 ghastly wan, pale as ghosts. 

11 & 12 spray of salt waves, some flying drops of salt water 

from the sea. sioarthy eheeh, sun-tanned face. 

14 sight naught, see nothing. 

17 as winds might bloio, according to the direction of the 
winds. 

18 blanched, pale. 

21 forget their way, lose their way ; are lost in the vast 
waste of ocean. 

26 & 27 peered, strained his eyes to look through the darkness. 
that night. ..nights, that night seemed the darkest of all 
dark nights, for he did not know what would happen in 
the morning. 
a spech, a small point. 

29 a starlit flag unfurled, a reference to the stars and stripes 
of the U. S. A. flag of later days. 

30 Time's hurst of dawn, the dawn of a new era in the 
history of the world. 

31 gained a loorld, discovered a new world — America, 

32 On ! sail on 1 persevere patiently and with a will. This is 
the lesson of the poem. 
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EXERC.rSES 

1. Answer tlie following <|uesti()ns in cooipletje 
sentences 

Who was Coliimbvis ? Wliere was ho sa,iling ? Wlunu'. 
did liis sliips now lie ‘? Wl)}it (li<l i»Iio. nniito say (»o Die 
Admiral? What was the ro])ly ofOoIunihus? How did tlio 
sailors heliave ? Was Ooluinlnis adixions? \\'ha,t did lamlo 
that iiigiit ? Why is that night said to Ik', tlui da,rko.si. of all 
nights? What did Goliunhvis stui Hia;t nigiii>? Ihiw does 
the poet descriho that speck of light ? Whah did Goluinhus 
gain in that voyage? Wliat lesson did lie teac.h t.o the ntnv 
world ? 

2. Give in the words of Coliunh'im ilm !*ep'raHe,ntation 
made to liim by the mate on belialf of irhe Haalors, 

3. Explain tlte following :---'*the ghost of sliores ; shore- 
less seas ; gliastly wari ; swartliy chetilc ; \m winds miglit 
blow ; these very winds forget their way. 

4. Explain the idea contained in eatdi of the following 
in not more tlian five lines : - 

(a) It grew, a starlit flag unfurled. 

(1)) It gr(3W to ho Tinie*H btirst. of thvwin 

5. Give tlie part of speech ami tlu^ (uuiKi.rue.tion ufr"-”'- 
ghost (3) ; only (4): what (7) ; mutinous (U); 
but (14); dead (20); niglii (20), 

6. Pick out the CDiniilmnents in tlu^ fnllowing Htmtences 
and say what kind of com|.)loinent each is : 

(а) My nu3n grow imitinoim day by fku . 

(б) It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn, 

(c) lie gave that world an examph' which is its 
grandest lesson. 

id) My men grow ghastly wan and wt^iik. 

(c) We have made him what he is. 
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4. DEATH THE LEVELLER 

'iJames Shirley (1596 — 1666), was the last of the great. 
Elizabethan dramatists. This poem is taken from his play, The 
Contention of Ajax and Ulysses. It is a funeral song sung by 
Calchas before the body of Ajax. The death of the great Greek hero 
starts a train of reflections on the short-lived nature of all 
earthly power and greatness.] 

The glories of our blood and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things ; 

There is no armour against fate ; 

Death lays his icy hand on kings; 

Sceptre and Crown 5 

Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some men with swords may reap the field. 

And plant fresh laurels where they kill : 10‘ 

But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 

They tame but one another still ; 

Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 

And must give up their murmuring breath 15. 

When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow ; 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds; 

Upon Death’s purple altar now 

See, where the victor-victim bleeds : 20 
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Your heads must come 
To the cold tonih ; 

Only the actions of the; just 

Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. ^ 

,/. Shtrley. 

NOT MS 

This poem troiits of a <:onim()n suhjecl. t lu! sliorti-livod 

nature of human ,t<lory atul power, and i Ik; eciuaJity ol all men 

in the grave. 

Line 

1-8: Prince and peamnt, hhjli and hue (ill nuisl die, 

1 f//c)r/Vhs', proud disliiiudioiis. /i/oor/, iiohlo 
stale, hi|.!;h onitda.! runk. 

12 sliadairs, unrt^il Uunj^s. 

///’///o/zr, dolViuuM)!' proldudiion. Inic, dcbitlo 

4 Dcalli laijs his iri/ hand an L'liajs, t'von kinp/i must. tli(‘ ; 

doiiLli is 'porsooilii'd. luuly of a doa<! uia.o is tdiill and 

(told, and i.liis is iina-^^intMl to l)<‘. llm rosull of l)(‘atli layina, 
his itty hands on the nuin. 

5 sceptre and ennria onihhMns or si.<tns td’ kint;l\ powtay usod 

for *po\v(trful kinps’; wIumi llu' sitpi is ns(*d lor ! ho Ihirif* 
si^'iiiliod, l,h(t of sptMuth caihdl ' iin'foniinuP is 

cinployttd. 

H seijthe and spade, ondik'His of 1 ho pool* poasanfs ; hot.h 
prituto aiiid ptaisunf. nnisl^ li(' in t ho sanH* Io\sl\ p.rju o, 

9-1(1: Peen the (jreatest irarriars eannal eaiuiner iJealli, 

9 Iieaji thejield, rcv.ip a. hai'vctst of pjory : win <lis{ino(ion ; in 
war, 

10 plant fresh laurels etc., ohhun lu^w 

ndiere. then kith ia‘,, in flat hailhd’udil hy flu* shi, uyddor llayv 
(joiniuit). A wurrrior winning launds in tho hattlol'ndd hy 
killin {4 nani is (unnpartul to a farnior pyitlnaanp harvtad- in 
tint hold hy rc^apiti^j corn : 1 ho winning, of fanio is otnn 
paa'od in ])laufdinf‘’ : f.lu^ h|{uro lion; is inelaphor. 
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Line 

laurels, mark of victory; a crown of laurel leaves was given 
to the victor in games in ancient Greece. 

11 stro7ig nerves,, Ajield, hoYjevQX strong they maybe, they 
will bo subdued b^^ death. 

12 tame, conquer. 

14 stoo]i, submit, * 

15 miirmitring breath, the fast-failing breath of a dying man. 

16 2 ^ale, because they are dying. captives, of death. 
creep to death, sink into the grave, creep suggests their 
unwillingness to die ; or the long illness slowly leading 
to death, or the slow feebleness of old age. 

1 7-24i : The good deeds of righteous men alone live and earn 
immortal fame. 

17 garlands tvither, glory fades*'away ; is forgotten quickly. 
Metaphor: just as a crown of laurels fades awnry, so ■ 
also glory is forgotten* 

18 boast, be vain of, 

19 purple altar. Death is spoken of as a God, and dying men 
as victims sacrificed to him, 

2 mrple, stained with the blood of victims offered on it. 

20 irictor ‘Victim, the victor over other men now becomes . 
himself the victim of death; this is a good example of 
‘Oxymoron' i.e., apparent contradiction, bleeds, is sacrificed. 

24 smell street and blossom, the memory of good deeds is 
compared to fragrant flowers ; note figure. The virtuous 
deeds of righteous men live sweetly in our memories 
after their death, like flowers blossoming on. their graves. 

BXEBCISES 

1. Answer the following questions in complete 
sentences 

What glories do men esteem highly ? How does death 
treat king and peasant ? When do great conquerors become 
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captives ? Who is a greater eonquerer than they ? ThS 
mighty deeds of great warriors cannot save them from death - 
Why '? What will earn immortal fame ? 

2. What is the central idea of the poem ? How does 
each verse elaborate this idea ? 

3. Why is death called the Leveller ? 

4. What is your general feeling when you read this 
poem ? What two lines of the poem relieve this feeling ? 
How is this done ? 

5. What two things are placed in contrast in this 
poem ? 

6. In this poem the poet uses the concrete example for 
the abstract word; e.g., armour for defence or protection. 
Collect a few more examples. 

7. Explain the figure of speech in the following lines - 
Bring out the points of comparison “ 

(a) Death lays his icy hands on kings. 

(?;) Sceptre and Crown 

Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

(c) Some men with swords may reap the field, 

And plant fresh laurels where they kill. 

[cl) The garlands wither on your brow. 

(a) Upon Death’s purple altar now 

See, where the victor-victim bleeds. 

(/) \Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 

8. Eewrite the sentences in Question 7 above, in plaiixa. 
language, removing the figure. 

9. Give the part of speech and construction of : — 
shadows (2); no (3); equal (7); but (12); 

-captives (16) ; only (23). 
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5. A PSALM OF LIFE 


iTliis is Ix'sl. known ijoeni of ILniry liA/Y7,s‘?6>(;)/’///. Loiujfrlloio, 
an AnKM’ioa.n poci {1H()7 • 1882). I joiif^ik^llow gives an <){)iiinist;ic 
pi(*fur<‘ of life, which, lu^ says, is nof a, in(a*e waiting for death, 
'riiongh tin' liody is nna-tnl yc'i) tlic son! is inunortah Wci should 
live in Hindi a. wa,y a.s to strt'iigtlien a;nd invigorate tlu' (‘tcu'nad life 
in our souls. 

l'lea,Hur<‘ a,nd a.\'oidaneo of pa.in ai*e not the true objects of life. ' 
It is vain to r(‘gret iiie pa,Ht or rely on tlie future. We are sure 
of ilhc prntu'iii, and we nuist do our duty to-day witli courage, and 
eonlidniu'c in Clod. 

d’lu' pool. a.ls(» (unpliaHizes tin' inlluonce. of the example of 
th(‘ liv(':'. of lO'na.i. unui. lOs linal oxhortaiion is: ‘be up and 
doing; strive always ; leavi* tile result todod’.l 

Tcill inc not, in mournful nuiTil)ers, 

Info is but an (‘inply ( Iron in ! 
b'or the soul is (load lliat slunilicrs, 

And thiiyts aro not what' they seem. 

I/ifo is roal! Lifo is oarnost! 5 

And tlio a'”*'’!! is not its .yn.ial ; 

Oust d)ou art. to dust rotnrnest, 

Was not spokon ol tlx* soul. 

Not onjoyniont, and not sorrow, 

Is our dostinod end or way; 
lint to aot, that each to-morrow 
l''hid ns farllior than to-day. 


10 
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Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 15 

Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world’s broad field of battle. 

In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 

Be a hero in the strife ! 20= 

Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant ! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 

Act,— act in the living Present ! 

Heart within, and God o’erhead ! 

Lives of great men all remind us 25 

We can make our lives sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints, on the sands of time: 

Footprints, that perhaps another. 

Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 30’ 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 

With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 35 

Learn to labour and to wait. 

—H. W» Longfellow.. 
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Lino 

1 

2 

:] 


4: 


6 

7 


H 

10 

11 

12 




15 


\i\ 

IH 

10 

20 

22 


NOTES 

Pmlni, a nacrod song. numbers, verses. 
empfu (hrani, umml thing ; illusion. 

in (lotub in danger of doa,tli ; tlie soul that is not awaka 
and sl.riving niiglit as well not exist. 

f lu Nils seeui., a},)i )earaincos are deceptive ; i.e,, life may 

app(Mir ail empty dream ; but it is not really so. 

Manie^t, serious. 

(joal, end, ilestination. 

‘ Dust Ihoti art, eUP (luotation from, Ecclesiastics XII. v^ 
7, in tlu5 Old Tostarnent; man is made of dust, and 
when he dies, ho again hen, nonius dust. 
not sjUiliYu (if (he soul, for the soul is immortal ; it is truo 
only ol Lie body. 

Our d('stiuv(l end or loay, the purpose of life. 

to act (hat, to act in such a way that... 

farther etc., u,dvancing towai'ds success in some way ; i.e,, 

on tlu^ road of duty and rightoousnoss, 

/I/7 is ((laih.JleediKj, the work we choose to do will last 
for ev(*i\ hull wo Imvo only a. limited span of life in which 
to a,tdii(*V(' groattmsH. 

■muffled drums, at a soldier’s funeral, drums are covered: 
witli (dotli HO that, wlien lieaten, the sound may be 
dc‘ad(^niMl and made morn solemn. 

fmueral uaffrlies, solemn mournful music at a funeral 
procession. Mvcry hint of our hearts, like the sound 
of muffled drums, brings ns a moment nearer to death. 
liirouae, encampnumt of soldiems for the night in the open 
air: an .Vtuerican- Indian worth 

dnndi driren t'dftde, eiMio driven without protest where 
the tlrivtu* fileases, 

h a hero, Ldic an active, brave, and intelligent part in life. 
Lei the (lead !hist htimj its dead, a quotation from St. 
Matitlmw, o!n IX, v. 21, not waste time in 

usolosH regnjita over the past. 

' K, It «* It* y*l4 
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t within, with courage in yc:)iir liofvrt. 

God o'erhead, with confidence in God. 

26 SMime, remarkable ; exalted. 

27 depwrthuf, when we die. 

28 footprintH on the s((iuh of time, a.n exami)lt^ whicli otliors 
may follow. 

30 Main, sea. 

31 /or^crn, who has lost 

'shipwrecked tirother, one who lias failed in lifte 

32 laJaGhcMH, find coxm^^^ he need nut despa/ir ; from tlio 
example of tlie lives of great men of tlu^ pa.st, he will 
gain courage and correct his iJast mist,a,k(‘s, and may 
yet succeed. 

^3 be up and damn, 1)0 u.ctive. 

34 with a heart. ..fate, pi'tjpared to nund^ wludicver life has in 
store for us. 

35 still achieviii(f, always doing sorturthiug. 

still purs always sirivitig after sumo good eml. 

36 . to nxiit, to he patient; let us |)atien;t!y await the results 
, of our labour. 

EXERCIBl-lB 

1. Answer tlie following questioiiH in cumpl(d,(^ sem 
tencas : — Wluit view of life (loes LonghdloW giv<^ in the ptnan ? 
What is the true goal of life? What must ho our nxii aim in 
life? How does tlie pciet emphasi/.e the netal fur (piick 
action'? To what does the poet compare the worhl and the 
men struggling in it? When Hiunild men act, a.nd how? 
What is the importance of tiio lives <if great num ? Wluit is 
the lesson of the poem ? 

2. Describe in your own wonls what t!m poet (sonHiders 
an ideal life in this world. 

3. Give in your own words the picture of n shipwretdmd 
traveller and the lesson conveyed hy it. 

Hints : cast on desert islan(l*^«liiHpair"’"ftKdiq»riniH on 
sand— "knows some one has been there— “takes lu}ii4i"""'"^i4trivos 
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to escai)c- follow-creature— failed in life— cheered by our 
examplcr— trios again — succeeds. 

4, («) (live the meaning of: — mournful numbers;, 
destined end ; niulllod drums; funeral marches ; bivouac of life; 
duTnb driven (rattle ; life’s solemn main; take heart. 

(h) Itxplain freely : — 

i. The soul is dead that slumbers, ii. Things are 
not wliat tlioy soon:, iii. Bo a hero in the strife, iv. Let 
the dead i)ast bury its dead. v. Heart within, and God o’er 
head. vi. With a lujart for any fate. 

5. hlxiilain tlio following with reference to the context; — 
ia) Htanza 4. (h) Btanza 5. 

Give in your own words the sirbstance of stanzas 

7 and B. 

7. l<jX|ilain the figures of speech in the following ; — 

((() bjifo is Init an empty dream. 

{/>) .Ai id our licMvtH, thoiig'li stout and lirave, 

Stiill, like nnidlod drums, are beating 
Funera.l marches to the grave* 

(c) In tlia world’s broad lield of l)attle, 

I n tlio irivouac of life, 

lie not like dumb, driven cattle! 

S. Explain (ilu.) foot-print metaphor bringing out clearly 
the points of comparison. 

9. (live the. part of speech and construction of 

Hut (2) ; tluit CD ; what (4) ; was spoken (8) ; tlian (12); 
marches (KO ; like (19) ; all (25); sublime (26); departing (27); 
seeing (32). 

10. Say wlmther each of the italici^^ed words in the 
following is a participle or gerund : — 

(//) A(‘t in the living present. 

(5) Let UH then he ui.) and doing. 

Wit h a heart for any fata. 
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Still acliievinif, still pifrsiiinfj. 

Learn i.o laLonr iukI to wjut,, 

{c) On thcnr (Ivpartinih tluA’ ItaiW) Imluinl us foot- 
prints on the Bands of tiint'.. 

{(t) As homo Ins fooisieijs Im luith turntuh 
Lroin irandorinif on m, fortiipAi sl-raiid. 

(a) 1 hav(', am)iluvr roason Uw rvfrdininij from sIitHiiiiifj. 
11* Fill in from memory tlti^ words ltdl out in tho 
followinj4' linos 

{a) Jjivosof men aJi-ms (W I n tdiinvrrr!d*H luHracl lieltl 
Wo can make om* lives' *" In tlie"“”“of lift), 

Ariel ~ioave hohind us l>o not liki' , futlLt 

—on tl.ia-“'"'of timiv :! ' in the slrihs 

12. Analyse fully ; - 
Tc^ll me not in mournful imndHU's, 

Life is hut ati emiiiy dream. 

6. LOCHINVAR 

[This is a sain( vrliit’h cieetirs in HaJUn \ Hir W'alicr 
\Marut'i(ni' < It wa.H suna fjy lauly Ihs'on ;d thi* Gourt of Ja,in(*s IV, 
Ivin^< of HcotlajaL LortiinMir Gasths in h i rl^'itrihru^hiHh irt\ in tin* 
south-west of Scoilnnrl, was ibe fandi) Hf'al tif t.hn Lordonw, •'lim 
cliief of t.lu‘ (Jordon chtn was caJIial LMrluitwir, 

Durtua the tine* of hordor wiudaro, LoolniHur, h onme; Scotiisli 
Knight, fell in lou* uil.li !'!!bii of NrtJiorhy lliill ; hut Eliott*^ 
fatlier, an Englinh lortl of NorthninbiaifOid would not eouHont io 
their luarriago, and Ellen was lieiuithed to hoiuo one olse. Gii Kilmi’a 
wedding: day, Loehluviir Kiabiouly «.f<i*riiri*d* mid iiskinl to he allow lal 
to dance with luir for tlm last tiiiic. This roifui^Mi wa« grnidird. fu 
the course of the dmiee, Lf»eliinvar rofiirond to eiirrv <»!!' fdh»n iiti 
his horne which utrood at ills donrd 

0! young Lochinvar is ctnw out <»f thu wt-st, 
Through all the wide border his stcod was the best; 
And save his goixl hn liidsword, he wrapous hiul noni;, 
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He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 5 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He staid not for brake, and he stopped not for stone,' 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was none; 
But ere he alighted at Netherby gate. 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late ; 10 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

'Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among brides-men, and kinsmen, and brothers and all; 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword,’ 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 
‘0 come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?’ 

T long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied ; — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide^O 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine. 

To lead but one measure, drink but one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far. 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.’ 

The bride kissed the goblet : the knight took it up. 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 
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He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, 

‘ Now tread we a measure !’ said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face. 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume ; 
And the bride-maidens whispered, ‘Twere better by far. 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar.’ 


One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear. 
When they reached the hall-door, and the charger stood near 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 40 

‘She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur; 
They’ll have fleet steeds that follow,’ quoth young Lochinvar. 


There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the Netherby clan ; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran; 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 45 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar? 


Line 


NOTES 


— Scott.' 


2 Border, the border land between England and Scotland, 
where for hundreds of years . there was constant raiding 
and warfare. 

hroadswordt broad-bladed two-edged sword. 
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0 (lanntlesf;, fearless. 

7 staid, Htop])od. 
brake, t,hicket. 

8 the kJske, a, river flowing into the Solway Firth. 

ford, shallow place where the river could be crossed by 
wading througli it. 

d NidJierhif f/n,/,c,gatc of Netlierby Hall, in the north of Eng- 
kind, ncMir Ga,rlisle; it was the seat of tlie Graemes. 

10 (jallaiU, iiandsome young lover. 

It laniiard in. love, a timid lover; a man of feeble afl’ection. 

dastard, coward, 
lb craven, cowardly. 

18 bridal, w(',d(ling. 

20 Sohnty, Solway Firth is a shallow arm of the sea 
l)(dw(u'n l^lnghuid and Scotland on tlie west. It is noted 
for its ra|)id tides. 

.lust as tfhe tid(3s of Solway Firtli rise and fall suddenly, 
Ids former ardcnit love for Ellen lias cooled down suddenly. 
He says tliis to calm the fears of her father, and to deceive 
the company. 

21 lost love of nil ne, lady-love wlio is now lost to me. 

22 lead hut one me.aswre, dance one dance only. 

2b q Huffed, off, drank. 

29 ha.r, prevent (him from so doing) 

IK) tread a measure, dance. 

22 (jalUard, Ji lively dance by two persons. 

22 did fret and fame, were vexed or annoyed. 

2*1 damjlimj, playing with, honmt, cap. 

2b matched tvith, married to. 

29 rnmpe, buvk of the horse behind the saddle. 

•11 sniur, stt'op rocky bank, 

"I'l Forsters eic., some of the chief families in the north 
of I'lngland. 
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He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, 
‘Now tread we a measure!’ said young Lochinvar. 


So stately his form, and so lovely her face. 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume ; 
And the bride-maidens whispered, ‘Twere better by far, 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar.’ 


One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear. 

When they reached the hall-door, and the charger stood near 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung. 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 40 

‘She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur j 
They’ll have fleet steeds thatfoUow,’ quoth young Lochinvar. 


There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the Netherby clan ; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran : 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 45 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar?- 

— Scott.' 


NOTES 

Line 

2 Border, the border land between England and Scotland, 
where for hundreds of years there was constant raiding 
and warfare. 

b'oadswor^, broad-bladed two-edged sword. 
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5 fearless. 

7 i^taid, stopped. 
brake, thicket. 

H ilie Jdske, a, river (lowing into the Solway Firth. 

Jeid, shallow place where the river could be crossed by 
wading throiigli it. 

D Nelherinj f/rvhggato of Netlierby Hall, in the north of Eng- 
hind, lUMir Gjirlisle ; it was the seat of tlie Graemes. 

10 (jal/a.)ii, handsoino yoxing lovei’. 

1 1 latji/ard ni lore, a timid lover; a man of feeble affection. 
dtfsiard, cowa.rd. 

10 craven, c.owardly. 

IH inidal, wt^dding, 

m Sohnaj, Uio Solway Pirtli is a sliallow arm of the sea 
l)c.t,w(um Ftigland and Bcotland on the west. It is noted 
ha* its ra|)id tides. 

flust as (.lie tides of Solway Firtli rise and fall suddenly, 
hi.s fornua* a.rd{mt love for Ellon has cooled down suddenly, 
1 hi says this to c.alm the fears of her father, and to deceive 
the (iompaaiy, 

21 lost lore of nihie, lady-love wlio is now lost to me. 

22 lead hut one measure, dance one dance only. 

2f> (iuaffed off, drank. 

2!) bar, prtwcnt (him from so doing) 

JiO tread a niettsnre, dance. 

:ii:i aalhard, a livtdy (huice by two persons. 

:kl did fret and fume, wore vexed or annoyed. 

daiajhntj, playing with, honnei, cap. 

Jib maieltefl iciili, married to. 

2lil crouiu\ hiuik of ilio horse behind the saddle. 

4 1 Heanr, sttaip mcky hank. 

4 'I khrsteni etc,, some of the chief families in the north 
* of Miigland* 
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45 Cannohie Lee, a parish on the Scottish side of the 
border known as Gretna Green, where many run- away 
marriages took place in those days. 

EXERCISES 

1. Answer each of the following questions in not more 
than two sentences : — 

(а) Why did Lochinvar ride ■ all unarmed and all 

alone ? 

(б) How did he ride to Netherby, and why ? 

(c) What had happened to Ellen before Lochinvar 

arrived? 

[d) What did Ellen’s father ask Lochinvar, and what 

was Lochinvar’s reply ? 

{e) How did Lochinvar calm the fears of Ellen’s 
father and deceive the company ? I 

(/) How did Ellen indicate her love for Lochinvar 
and her regret that it was thwarted by her 
father ? 

(r/) Give two instances of Lochinvar’s great daring. 

2. Describe in the words of Lochinvar himself how he 
won his bride (10 lines), 

3. Eill up the blanks in the following account of Lochim ' 
var: — 

A young — knight — in marriage the daughter of an ; 
lord dwelling at — . He was — in love, and in war. His ' 
suit was — though the maiden — him. She was — to 
another who was a — injpve and a in war. On the day 
of the — , Lochinvar arrived at the feast, and under— of ' 
bidding the bride — , carried her off on — , 

4:, Give the part of speech and construction of: — 
save (3) ; none (3) ; all (4) ; late (lO) ; hand (15) ; but (22) ; 
bride (24) ; hall (32) ; touch (37). 

5. Give in your own words the substance of lines 31-36, 
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35 fmon, flaiifcer. 

3() loathe, doiiost. end, death. 

37 irei(jli lluur imagine that pleasure consists 

in iJio sa.Lisfaction of tlieir sensuous desires. 

3H rape of 'irill, wisdom consists in their power to get 
Ihoir own way. 

3i) only tnost, tlu^ end and aim of life. 

40 eloaked craft, cunning disguised; the boasted intelligence 
of inany pcH)plo is simply cunning concealed. 

4 -I chief defence, strongest protection. 

4() breed, e4Uis(^; 1 do not wisli to offend otliers ])y deceit. 

47 iciU / die, I int(ind to die. 

4H iron Id, I wish. 

EXEECISES 

1. Aiiswor each of tlic following questions in not more 

tlian two completo sentoncas: — (a) Wiry does the poet compare 
’us mind t.o a kingdom? (h) What worldly temptations does 
tl'U) |) 0 (vt Hl'iun ? (c) Wha.t cares t;)eset men of wealth, and 

lanvor? (d) How does the poet triumph like a king? (e) 
Tlicme who havii i)lenty jira often poor wliilo tlie poet is rich 
witli litiki. I<lx])lain how. if) Wliat is the poet’s view of 
life a.nd (kuith? ((f) What kind of life would the poet like to live? 

2. Write the answers to the following questions in a 
cunmec.tc^d paragraph :~l low tlo soma people regard ‘pleasure’?' 
What is ‘wisdom’ according to otliers? What, according to 
some, is t ile end a<nd aim of life ? What, in reality, is the 
boashul inielligoncc of some people? In what does the poet 
lind his greatest pleasure ? 

3. Write two paragraphs, one describing the cares and 
W(>ri4(^s of a worldly man, and tlie other treating of the 
hjippiu(n4S of a contentc^d man. 

I. tlu^ meaning of the following : grows by kind ; 

io Halvi^ a Hore: yield as tlirall; surfeits ; bear haughty sway; 
hsuii . lo:dht‘; rage of will; cloaked craft; chief defence 
liret't! ottene.e, 
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5. Give briefly the substance of verses 7 and 8 in yoixT’ 
own words. 

6. Point out any peculiarities of idiom, grammar, or 
usage in the following : — 

(a) It excels all other bliss that earth affords or 
grows by kind. 

(b) Though much I want that most would have. 

(c) To none of these I yield as thrall. 

For why ? My mind doth serve for all. 

{d) I see that those which are aloft... 

(e) Content to live, this is my stay ; 

I seek no more than may suffice. 

(/) , I grudge not at another’s gain. 

(g) 1 fear no foe, I fawn no friend. 

7. Give the part of speech and construction of : 

•such (2); to crave (6); to feed (10) ; content (19) ; but {27 J ; 
only (39) ; craft (40); store (^40) ; defence (44) ; to breed (40). 

8. Say whether the italicized words in the following are 
Eelative Adverbs or Eelative Pronouns. Give the construction, 
of each : — 

{a) Such present joys therein I find. 

That it excels all other things. 

That earth affords. 

(b) I see that those lohich are aloft 
Mishap doth threaten most of all. 

(c) Look 1 lohat I lack my mind supplies. 

(d) But all the pleasure that I find, 

Is to maintain a quiet mind. 

9. Arrange the following inverse form with proper marls: s 
of' punctuation and capital letters 

i press to bear no haughtly sway look what i lack my 
mind supplies lo thus i triumph like a king content with tlxa^ti 
my mind doth bring. 
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8. ON HIS BLINDNESS 

[John Milton is one of the greatest names in English literature. 
He is the famous a^uthor of the great religions epic, ‘Paradise Lost.’ 
h\ this beautiful sonnet, Milton nionrns the loss of his sight, the 
mor(‘ hec.a,use lie feels it his destiny to sern^e God with his genius as 
a poet.1 

When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my clays, in this dark world and wide, 

And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 5 

My true ;iccount, lest He returning chide, — 


Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? 

I fondly ask : — But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies ; God doth not need 
Hither man’s work, or His own gifts: who best 10 
Bc;ar Ilis mild yoke, they serve Him best: His state 
Is kingly; thousands at His bidding speed 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest: — 

TIu;y also serve who only stand and wait. 

— John Milton. 

NOTES 


Line 


1 «/// liijhi. is sjienl, iiiy sight is gone; I have become blind ; 

‘J cir litilf mu ilfiiis, supply ‘are spent’; the Bible gives the 
ago tif man as ‘tliroo score and ten.’ Milton began to lose 
his sight wlion ho was 36 years of ago, and l)ecainc 
totally lilind when ho was 44 years old (l(i5a). 

:! iJikI- (»i(‘ htlt'itl, allusioii to the parable of tlio talents. 
oertain I'icli lord went away to foreign lands leaving soim 
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taleiita (a mm of money) to \m .sei’vantB. When he retiirn- 
ed, he asked thorn howtliay had mml their taJe.nts. Two 
of tliein tra.ded with thoir taloiiiH and dsaihled i hem. d’h(^ 
third who liad received oidy otia taicait, iaei huried It in 
the groiuuh The lord was angry w’iili Iiim iur iu)t Inivina 
used his talent for profit to himstdf arul his toast tu’, and 
oast hint into outer darknoHs. tPlut talent .*dvett lo Milton 
l)y (led wtiH his poetic i/eniiis, Milton enitipart's himself 
totlie servant who rocoivod only one taltmt. 

3 (ledth la hide, it is spiritual deat li not to inni>Io\ Itis 
talent to the l)OHt ativaniagcs 

4 useless, for his hlindnosH would prmauti. him front writhtg. 

5 k 6 present w// true aeeouM, give a ccUTeei. and Hatinfaciory 

account of wliat was on trusted t-o his eart^* 

7 day-lahoiir, daily work, iifjht denied, light biiing doni©d; 
when I am denied tlu) power of Higitt. 

8 fondUj, foolisldy ; jrrevmit, 5urtici|)aie, iVtrestail tpriinary 
souse). 

10 His oien gifts, the poetic gift tti Milton ; 
who, they wlio ; 

11 mild yoke, easy rule ; 

11 & 12 His st(%te is kingly, lie is a great king, 

thousiuuls, men and angelH; Id post ,Av,mUm ; 

14 they also serve ete,\m oft, (ptoied line; it eKpressoH MilUahn 
implicit obedience and calm rt‘Hignation to ifie. will 
of Clod, 

BXER01SKH 

1. Answer the following ciuciHtions in complete nentenctw: 
\¥hon did Milton Iobo his night? What i« the one talent 
lodged with him? Why dooi h© fool it rtitmiw death to Id^le 
it ? Why does he call bis talent uhoIohh? Whiii in hi« Hoitl 
bent upon doing? What question ditl Im ask ofhimmilf? 
What IB this question expressive of ? How did Ini iitwwer the 
question himself ? Who* aoeording lo Miltoiu mirve (iml host f 
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2. What is the central idea of the sonnet ? 

3. Give in your own words the substance of the sonnet 
in about 10 lines. 

4. What traits in the character of Milton are revealed 
in the poem ? 

5. ‘ They also serve who only stand and wait.’ 

(a) Give the context very briefly. 

(h) Expand the idea contained in this line in five or 
six sentences. 

6. For library work; (a) Bead. in the New Testament, 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, Oh. XXV v. 14-30. This gives- 
the Paralfle of the Talents. State briefly, in not more than 
10 lines, the parable of the talents, (b) Bead St. John. 
Oh. IX. This treats of working while it is day; the night 
corneth when no man can work, (c) ‘Mild yoke.’ Bead 
St. M■attbew^ Oh. XI. v. 28-30. 

7. ‘ Who stand and wait.’ Note that Milton was also 
waiting to serve God by writing his greatest work. 
Paradise Lost. 

8. xinalyse lines 1-8 and show the relation of the clauses- 
to one another. There are nine clauses including the main 
clause, ‘ I fondly ask.’ Use the tabular form, write down 
the clauses in full, and give their kind and construction. 

9. Point out some of the peculiarities of grammar and 
usage noticeable in the poem. 

(a) Supply the words omitted in lines 2 and 4. 

(b) ' Lest Ha chide,’ for ‘ lest he should chide.’ 

(c) rcMirning , when he returns. 

light domed, light being denied ; if light should be denied;, 
absolute construction used for conditional clause. 

{d) who, reL i)ronoun used without antecedent. 

(e) words used in their primary sense ; e. g., prevent, 
anticipate, forestall; foolishly 

N. I. .B, B. V46 
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9. THE VILLAGE PREACHER 

[^This piece is taken from Oliver Goldsmith’s Deserted, VilUge. 

It gives us a, fine picture of the pastor of Sweet Auburn. Goldsmith 
partly took his father, the Rev. Charles Goldsmith, the curate 
■of Pallas, and partly his brother, the Rev. Henry Goldsmith, who 
accep-fced the curacy of Pallas after the death of his father, as models 
for village preacher of Auburn.] 

ISIea-r yonder copse, -where once the garden smil’d, 
And. still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 5 

And passing rich with, forty pounds a year ; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 

Nor e’er had chang’d, nor wished to change his place : 
TJnpractis’d he to fawn, or seek for power, 

Ry doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour ; 10 

Rar other aims his heart had learned to prize. 

More skill’d to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train. 

He chid their wand’rings, but reliev’d their pain ; 
Th-e long-remember’d beggar was his guest, , 15 

"Wh.ose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 
Th-e ruin’d spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
■Claim’d kindred there, and had his claims allow’d ; 
Th.e broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 

Sat by his fire, and talk’d the night away ; 20 

AVept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Sh-oulder’d his crutch, and show’d how fields were won. 
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Pleas d with his guests, the good man learn ’d to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 

Careless their merits, or their faults to scan 25 

Ilis pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 

And e.’e.n his failings lean’d to Virtue’s side; 

But in his duty prompt at every call. 

He watch’d and wept, he pray’d and felt, for all. 30 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To t(^ini)t its new-iiedg’d offspring to the skies, 

He Lri('d ('adi art, reprov’d each dull delay. 

Allur’d to brigliter worlds, and led the way. 

Ihwide the bed where parting life was laid, is 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay’d, 

Tlie reverend champion stood. At his control, 
Jh'spair and anguish fled the struggling .soul ; 

■Coin fort came down the trembling wretch to raise. 
And his last falt’ring accents whisper’d praise. 40 

.\t chun'h, with iikhP' and unaffected grace, 

His looks a(lorn’<l the; venerable place; 

Truth from his lips prevail’d with •double sway, 

And tools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

Till' s('rvic(' pass’d, around the pious man, 45 
With steady zeal, (such honest rustic ran; 

I '.veil children follow’d with endearing wile. 

And pluck’d his gown, to share the good man’s smile. 
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His ready smile a parent’s warmth express’d, 

Their welfare pleas’d him, and their cares distress’d; 50 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs wove givcin, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in ll<;aven. 

As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form. 

Swells from the vale, and midway k;a,\-(.'s tht; storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Goldi^mith. 

NOTEH 

Line 

1 C'op.w, a wood of young trees. 

miled, looked gay with its beautiful lltnvorH. 

2 wild, in a stato of irregularity and eoufusinu, for they 
were not cared for and cultivated by man. 

3 torn shmbs, ragged and tangling Imslms. 
discloHc, mark the spot. 

4 modent mamion, humble house. 

5 countnj, country side, neighbourhood. 

6 pamnu, surpassingly, exceedingly. 

7 mmrte fnnn, far from the hustle, vices ami c-orruption of 
town life, run hk godly rnce, hsd his pious life. 

8 Iwd chtinged, Pta., ho was purfectly hidil'rorcid. to 
promotion. 

1) fawn, flatter, 

10 doctririM, views or principles. 
fmUmmi to, adapted to. 
mrying hour, changing times. 

11 far otltsr, very different ; prm, value. 

12 to ram th$ metched, to bring help and comfori to the 
needy. 

U) rkp, to hotter hie own condition. 

13 vrtgiwd train, wandering beggars. 
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14 vJiid, ro])i'ovo(l tliom for their vagabond course of life. 
ro.Uoved their pain, gave them alms. 

15 l()n(j-ve:niemi)ered^ because h© had gone his rounds of 
bc'.gging for many years, and visited the distinct at regular 
intervals. 

IB Hire pi hremt, flowed down the old man’s breast. 

17 nunexl HpemliJirift, the man who had squandered his 
monoy liy Iris extravagant habits,' and was reduced to 
riiin. extreme poverty and beggary). 

IB clanned kindred^ protested he was a relation of the 
pastor. 

(dloiretk adinitifod. 

19 hfoken Holdier, invalid soldier or dislianded soldier. 
hade, invif'Cd. 

sfdij, si.op tlurro for the niglit. 

20 tidked the ni(/ht amvu, spent the wliole niglit in telling 
his expin’iencoH. 

21 done, ludng (‘.nded. 

22 slonddeird, brought it to tlie slioulder as if it were a 
niuskel. 

ernteh, stick with cross-piece at the top to support the 
lamt^ in walking. 

29 letirned to (jioii\ liecame gradually excited and animated 
by t h(^ inarvids he lumrtl. 

24 fonjni, i(Xh\ pity for their sutteringH made him forgot 

their vices. 

25 mtn, look into carefully. 

2B hin pitif henath I'o took pity on them and relieved their 

clisfcniSHCW witliout pausing to consider wltotliar they were 
frauds or iu>t ; note that pity h the spontaneous impulao 
of ciomimsHion, whereas cfmrity ds the disposition t 
Imlp tlm poor under *fche guidance of reason. 

2H fmlingit wciikncssei. 
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leaned to virtue's side, were of the nature of virtues; 
he had ouly ‘good faults’. 

29 in his dtity, as a clergyman. 

at every call, when summoned by the sick and dying. 

31 endearment, act of tenderness. 

32 offspring, young ones, 

tempt to the shies, persuade them to attempt flight. 

33 art, means, device. 

dull delay, unwillingness to follow his advice and example, 
to give up their vices and lead a better life. 

34 allured to brighter worlds, held out to them prospects o f 
eternal happiness and tried to make them fit for it. 

led the toay, set an example of the good life he wantedL 
them to lead. 

35 bed, death-bed. parting life, dying person. 

36 wroti;, remorse for past sins. 
dismayed, terrified the dying man. 

37 at his control, under his influence. 

38 despair, hopelessness of salvation, anguish, agony of minc3L • 

39 comfort, hope of God’s mercy. 

to raise, i.e. from the depth of despair ; to cheer. 

40 faltering accents, words uttered with difficulty on acoounts- 
of his weakness. 

whispered praise, praised God in faint words. 

41 unaffected grace, simple dignity. 

42 venerable place, i.e., the church. 

43 truth, the words of the Gospel. 

prevailed with double sway, was doubly impressive because- 
he practised what he preached. 

44 scoff, ridicule, mock. 

to pray, to ask forgiveness of God, for their sin. 

47 endearing wile, little devices by -'which they hoped tio 
end ear themselves to him 
49 warmth, love. 
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53 awful, awe-inspring. 

54 stoells, rises up. 

55 breast, middle |)art. 

56 Hei-nal mnnkine, Bince its head is far above the clouds. 
Tlio last four lines contain a sublime simile. Note the 
points of comparison. 

The pastor is compared to a tall clif ; his breast to the 
middle part ol tlio clitt ; his grief for other people's 
misiortuncB to the rolling clouds; his serious thoughts to 
otornal sunshine on tlie top of the clif. 

EXERCISES 

1. Answer the 1 olio wing questions in complete 
sentences :~ 

Whore did tlie pastoi‘’s modest mansion stand ? What 
was Iris yearly income ? Did he care for promotion ? How 
might ho have obtained pi'omotion? Wliat other aims did the 
pastor of Aul)um liavo ? Who were the vagrants whom the 
past, or relieved ? How did the broken soldier entertain the 
pastor at night ? ‘His pity gave ere charity began’. Why? 
llow did tlu,) pastor discli^ clerical duties? How did 

h'Q teach Iris Hock to lead a spiritual life ? How did he bring 
comfort to the dying man ? Wliat was the manner of the 
I'jastor at church ? Why was his sermon doubly impressive ? 
How did the rustics and tljc children endear themselves to the 
pastor ? Wliat griefs distrossed the pastor ? Where did his 
serious thoughts rest ? 

2. Write a brief estimate of the cliaracter of the village 
pasttu* in thnni paragra|)lm not oxcooding 25 linos — 

(a) the pastor at homo; (5) the pastor abroad in his 
parish; (r) the pastor at church, 

3. Write the answers to the following (luostions in one 
conneckid paragrapli 

What did the gimplo peasants do after tlie divine serv' 
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was over ! 


.*) Why’ How did the little children make the 

p.„on.mile? did .he p.vson’s ™il» e.pres. ? Wl-t 

gtieh .nd jovs did h. .Ml ? Wh.t were h.s senoos tho.g hts? 

4. Bring out the points of comparison m and explain 
fullv, the two similes occurring in the lesson. 

.5. Examine the grammatical construction of lines o3 to 

56 in the text : , ^ • -ai 

'cliff is left without a predicate. The construction with 

which the sentence began is abandoned, and another construc- 
tion is begun. This variation of construction is the figure 
called AnacoMhon: fie., wanting sequence. __ We may 
supply the first half of the comparison by inserting the pastor 


stood”, before ''as some tall cliff. 

6. Analyse into clauses, lines 27-30. 

7. Give the part of speech and construction of the 
following words : — 

wild (2) ; passing (6) ; year (6) ; race (7) ; far (11) , 
no (17) ; allow’d (18) ; bade (19) ; night (20) ; tales (21) ; 
ere (26) ; pride (27) ; soul (38) ; wretch (39) ; pass’d (45), 

8. 'Passing rich with forty pounds a year . This is an. 
oft-quoted line. Try to discover a few more oft-quoted lines 
in this lesson. 

9. Write sentences to illustrate the difference in mean- 
ing between : — raise and rise ; praise and prize ; pray and 
prey ; pity and charity; pain and pine ; few and a few. 

10. Point out any peculiarities of grammar or usage in 
the following ; — 

(a) Eemote from towns he ran his godly race. 

(5) More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise. 

(c) The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

{$) Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul 

(e) The service pass’d, around the pious man, with steady 
zeal each honest rustic ran. 

if) Their welfare pleas’d him, and their cares distress’d. 
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10. THE EVE OF WATERLOO 

[This is liikon from Lord IJyron’s “Cldhlc Harold's 
.ld/(/rrma!/r” Canto Itl (Stanzas 21 to 25). This is a description 
ol the e\-e of (>)natro ilras fouglit two days before the famous 
battle ol VViiiterloo. .Ilyron treats both as one battle- 

On the iiighli |ireee<Uiig the battle a hall AV'as given at lier 
liouse in ]b'viss(hs by the Dncliess of B.iehmond in Iionour of the 
Mughsh soldiers \\ lio were to march against the French. Tlie Duke 
of W.dlington Ava,s present at -the ball. He had lieard of the 
ii[i|.i-oavh of the l'’l■(!^ch army before the ball, and had decided to 
iimreh out early in the morning, but kept his resolve secret. While 
the hall was going on, particuhir ollicers wore called away to 
pi(p)tu(^ loi (ihe ma-rch, atid in n, tew hours they were jrll on their 
way to (.,)ua,tre liras- The Fnglish won, but they fell back after- 
wanls to join their I’rnssian allies, in a combined effort to defeat the 
French army undi'f Napohsm. Tlie battle of Waterloo was fought 
on the IHth June, 181,5, and was a crowning victory for the allies.] 

riit'rt' w,'ts a sound of revelry by night. 

And Bt'lgiuin’s Capital had gather’d then 
Her Beauty and lier Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men; 

A th()usan(l h(5u1s iKtat happily ; and when 5 

Music :tros(' with its voluptuous swell, 

Suit e\-(‘s look’d love to eyes which spake again, 
y\nd all went merry as a marriage bell; 

But Inish lhark.'a dei'p sound strikes like a rising knell ! 

Did ye not hear it ?-- -No; ’twas but the wind, 10 
Or thi‘ car ndtling o’er the stony street; 

On with the dance! let joy be unconfin(;d; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
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To chase the g-lowinj-' T lours with ('b-ing feet— 

But hark ! — that heavy sound broaks in once; more, 15 
As if the clouds its c^cho would rt^jx'at ; 

And nearer, clearer, dciadlier tlian before ! 

Arrn ! Arm ! it is — it is — the cannon’s opening' roar ! 

Within a window’d niche of tha.t high liall 

Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain; he did heai' 20 

That sound the first amidst the; festival, 

And caught its toiu; with Di'ath’s prophetic ear; 
And when they smiled becausi^ he deem’d it near, 
His heart more truly knew that pi;al too wt^ll 
Which stretch’d his father on a bkiotly bier, 25 
And roused the vengeance blood alone- could quell ; 
He rush’d into the field, and, fonnuost fighting, fell. 

Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 

And cheeks all p:de, which hut an hour ago 30 

Blush’d at the praisr; of their own loveliness ; 

And there were suddtai partings, sm-li as press 
The life from out young hetirts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might he repeated ; who could gtu-ss 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 35 
Since upon night so sweid such awful morn could rise ! 

And there was mounting in hot haste: the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with imi>etuous speed, 
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And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 40- 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 

Roused up the soldier ere the morning star; 

While tlirong’d the citizens with terror dumb, 

Or whispering, with white lips — “ The foe ! They 

come ! they come ! ” 45 

— Byron, 

NOTES 

I dUO 

I Iirrclrfj, Itisiivity. 2 Belijiimi's capitah Brussels. 

3 llcauty, Chiralrif^ fair women and brave men : abstract for 
the cern Crete; (Synecdoche). 

(! rolKplNouH H'well, ever-increasing volume of music which, 
grati(i(i(l the senses and excited pleasui'e. 

7 looked lore to eyer, eic.^ oast loving glances on their lovers 
wlioso oy(^s roturned their love. 

9 hush, 1)0 silent ! hark, listen. 

sound beginning softly, but increasing in volume. 
knell, boll rung at funerals. 

II car, passing vohiclo. 
raitlintj, clattering ; rumbling. 

13 )io sleep, lot tlun’o bo no sleep. 

Youth and Pleasure, the young and tlie gay, the officers, 
aatd tludr partners ; abstract for the concrete : (Synec- 
do(‘lio)» 

14 clatse the (jloudny Hours with /lying feet, spend tlie swiftly 
passing hours in the excitement of the dance. 

15 hreaks in, intrudes upon their mirth. 

lb fts echo ironlil repeat, would re-echo tlie sound, as if it 
were being jinsworod by thunclor. 

IH Ann ! .1//// ! ihe^ call to arms ; make ready for battle. 
opening roar, first firing of guns. 
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19 u'ifidow^d nicliB, a recess containing a window , an oriel 
window ; here, the sound could be heard more distinctly 
than in the body of the hall. 

20 BnmsioicFs fated chieftain, Frederick William, Duke of 
Brunswick. 

fated, because he was soon to die. 

22 caught its tone, understood its significance. 

Deaths prophetic ear, true foreboding of his impending 
fate. It is an old belief that persons near to death often 
have a presentiment of their approaching end. 

23 it, sound of firing. 

,25 loMch stretched.,. bier, which brought his father to his 
grave; Charles Wiliam Frederick, his father, was killed, 
at the battle of Jena in 1806. 

‘26 roused up vengeance, started a deadly feud between the 
son and the French. 

quell, satisfy ; he wanted to avenge the death of his father 
on the French. 

'27 field... fell. Note the alliteration. 

28 then a7id there, at that very instant. 

hurrying to and fro, rushing about to find their friends. 

32 partings, leave-takings. 

press the life etc., bring the gaiety of youth face to face 
with despair and death. 

33 choking sighs, sighs choked back, stifled in an effort to 
seem brave. 

35 mutual eyes, eyes of lovers meeting each other with 
answering love. 

38 mustering squxidron, bodies of troops rapidly falling into 
their ranks. 

clattering cctr, wagons belonging to the train of artillery 
rattling along. 

39 impetuous, headlong. 

41 deep thunder, the roar of the cannon. 
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2 )eal 011 2 )eal, volley after volley. 

42 alanuinii drum, drums sounding the call to arms. 

ere the moriiiitf/ star, before the Venus rose in the eastern 
slvy. 

45 irhite, pale witli fear. 


EXEECISES 

1. Answer each of the following questions in one com- 
'plote scmtonce 

By wliom was tlio ball given and where? Who had 
gaiihoixid a4 tlie l)jill ? How were the youthful guests engaged 
in tihc‘/ luill t W hat caused excitement among the dancers ?' 
Wluitr c.onjt^ctuiv.s were made regarding the heavy sound? 
1 low wa.s t.lu^ f,onject.ure changed to certainty? Wliat is Death’s 
proi)liot4c ear? Wlnit was the elTect of the first firing of the 
ginvH on f,he (huuun*s ? How wei'e the soldiers roused up 
l»efore dawn ? Why were the citizens of Brussels terrified, ? 

2. Answer each of the following questions in not more’ 
til an thrc'o sentenc.os : 

((() Desc.ribe the gay scene in the ball-room on the eve 
of the liattle. 

(5) W’hy did the dancerB continue tlie dance even after 
In ‘a, ring the deep sound ? 

(e) How did a deadly feiid arise between the Duke of 
Ih’unswiclv and tlio Ifronch ? How did it end ? 

id) Desc-ribe the scone of the breaking up of the dance 
at the rosidenco of the DucliesB of Eiclunond. 

(e) Describe the stame of the English soldiors preparing 
to march to liattle. 

d. Write the a-uswers to the following <iucstions in a 
connected paragraph : -- 

Who was BrmiHwick’H chieftain ? Why was he a ‘ fatodd 
<‘.hi(44u,in? Why did ho hear the deep sound first ? What 
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9. Look and say if the italicised words in the following 
sentences are participles or gerunds : — 

(a) He rushed into the field, and, foremost flighting fell. 

(b) Ah ! then there was liurrymg to and fro. 

(c) Or the car rattling over the stony street. 

{d) And there was mounting in hot haste ; the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went ponring forward with impetuous speed, 

And swdftly forming in the ranks of war. 

10. Arrange the following passage in verse form 
inserting the marks of punctuation : — 

and the deep thunder peal on peal afar and near the 
beat of the alarming drum roused up the soldier ere the 
morning star while thronged the citizens with terror dumb or 
whispering with white lips the foe they come they come. 


11. THE SOLITARY REAPER 

[This poem is an indirect result of Wordsworth’s tour in 
Scotland in 180S. Dorothy Wordsworth, the poet’s sister, writes 
in her Journal that the poem was suggested to her brother by the 
following sentence in iThomas Wilkinson’s ‘To-wr in ScotlancV : — 

“ Passed a female who was reaping alone ; she sang in 
Erse, as she bent over her sickle ; the sweetest human voice 
ever heard ; her strains were tenderly melancholy and felt 
delicious, long after they were heard no more.” 

In this poem the poet conveys to us the impression which 
the pathetic song ' of the lovely reaper made upon him.] 

Behold her, single in the field, 

' Yon solitary Highland Lass ! 

Reaping and singing by herself ; 

Stop here, or gently pass ! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 


5 
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And sings a melancholy strain ; 

0 listen ! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

No nightingale did ever chant 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands ; 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides, 

Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things. 

And battles long ago : 

Or is it some more humble lay. 
Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain. 
That has been, and may be again ? 


Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending ; 


I saw her singing at her work. 
And o’er the sickle bending 
I listen’d, motionless and still ; 
And, as I mounted up the hill. 
The music in ,my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more. 


30 


ordswortK 
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NOTES 

Line 

4 Sto^o here or gently pass, the poet is addressing an 
imaginary traveller: Either stop to listen to her song 
or if yon have no ear for music, go away quietly so as. 
not to disturb her. 

6 melancholy strain, sad air or tune. 

7 the vale 2 n'ofound, the deep valley. 

8 overflmoing, filled with. 

9 chant, sing. 

11 shady haunt, cool oasis. 

13 thrilling, moving profoundly ; because it announces to the 
storm-sw'ept islanders the approach of summer weathei\ 

15 silence of the seas, the long winter silence of the 
northern-most lands and seas. 

16 Hebrides, a group of islands off the North-west coast 
of Scotland. 

18 plaintive numbers, melancholy verses or song. 

19 far-off things, happenings of the long distant past. 

21 lay, song, 

22 familiar matter of to-day, sorrow of every day 
occurrence. 

24 that has been etc., that has often happened in the 
past, and may happen again. 

25 theniAi, subject of her song. 

28 sicJde, the curved knife used for cutting corn. 

31 in my heart I bore, I could never forget the music. 

EXEBGISES 

1. Answer the following questions in complete 

sentences 

What did the poet see and hear during his walk in the 
Highlands ? Whom does he address in line 4 ? What does 
lie say ? What kind of song was the Highland lass singing ? 
if, I. E. R. V-16 
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What comparisons does the poet use to describe her song? 
How is the comparison appropriate? "When does the cuckoo 
come to the Hebrides ? Why does not the poet understand 
what she sings? What is the poet’s surmise about the subject- 
matter of her song? What effect did the song have on the poet? 

2. (a) Pick out the words in the poem that convey the 

impression of sadness. (Bead lines 17-24.) 

(b) What words in the poem convey the sense of 
solitude? (See lines 1-8 and 15-16.) 

(c) What lines give the impression of beauty and 
charm in the midst of all this sadness? (Bead 
the second verse, lines 9-16.) 

3. Bead the poem thoughtfully and slowly, and mark 
the lines which you consider beautiful. 

4. The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more. 

What favourite idea of the poet do these lines express ? 
Wordswmrth loved to store up in his mind impressions of 
beautiful sights seen, so that he might remember them after- 
wards. It was this “emotion recollected in tranquillity” 
that was the source of his poetic genius. Bead side by side 
the last verse of ‘The Daffodils’. 

5. Explain the lines given in Q. 4 above with reference 
to the context. 

6. Give the part of speech and construction of the 
following words: — single (1); lass (2); alone (5); so (13); 
breaking (15); what (17) ; matter (22); music (31); no (32). 

7. Give in your own words the substance of lines 9-16. 

8. Describe, in a paragraph not exceeding 12 lines, the 
incident narrated in the poem. 

9. Bewrite as directed 

(a) No nightingale did ever chant .Arabian sands* 

(b) A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring time from the cuckoo-bird. 
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Change the degrees of comparison in a & h, 

(c) Will no one tell me what she sings ‘? 

(Put tlie verbs in the Passive voice.) 

10. Aiuilysofiilly:— 

What e’er tlie theme, the maiden sang 
As if lier song conld have no ending. 

IZ THE FORSAKEN MERMAN 

jThis in one of Madhrtv At'nohrH earliest poems and one of 
his l)ost. Tlie story is ex(iiiiHitely told, and the .harmony of 
Kovind and s(‘iise is perfect. There is deep pathos in the poem. 

It wuis one of tlie po|)rilar myths of tlie IMiddle Af^ais in 
hluropo tilmt Mci'iium and 'Mermaids were sea-creatures, hatj 
human and ludfdish, ('lalowed with Inrman feelings, hut witliout 
a soul to h(‘ salved, like hunnm Ixiings. Occasionally, a liinnan 
girl became tlie wife of a menmui, hut in doing so slie ran the 
risk of losing immortality. 

In Arnold's poian, a, Merman loved a mortal woman 

rmumd Ahugaret who lived witli liim under the sea and bore 

him cfiihhHai. Oiu^ da->s at Master-tide, she heard the sound of 
church* liells riugiug. At oucc her religious iiistiiicts were 
rcmstal, aiid sli<‘ wax anxioiiH to go to the church and prav 
Witli tlic ix^rmiHsion of tlie Merman she went off, but did not 
return. Him had saved lier soul, though at the expense of lioj. 

lov(u Sh(‘ <*mild not forg(‘t her Merman lover and her children, 

and at times she lookc<] out on tlie sea where tier dea,r oix^s 
liv(ul. Though so eruelly forsaken, the Merman loved her still 
hoping against hope that, some day, she would return to liim 
and licr cluldriML He ofhai went up with his eliildren to ga>m 
at the 'little wlnh^* waihul town’ where Margart't livexl.j 

(I(;:ir diildrc'u, let us away: 

Down and away below! 

Now niy hrolluTs call from the bay ; 

N( »w tbti };'r('at winds shoreward blow ; 
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Now the salt tides seaward flow'; 

Now the wild white horses play, 

Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 

Children dear, let us away ! 

This way, this way ! 

Call her once before you go. 

Call once yet 

In a voice that she will know : • 

‘Margaret! Margaret!’ 

Childen’s voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother’s ear: 

Children’s voices, wild with pain 
Surelv she will come again. 

Call her once and come away ; 

This way, this way ! 

‘Mother dear, we cannot stay.’ 

The wild white horses foam and fret. ^ 
Margaret! Margaret! 

Come, dear children, come away down ! 

Call no more ! 

One last look at the white-walled town , 

And the little grey church on the windy shore. 
Then come down ! 

She will not come though you call all day. 
Come away, come away ! 

Children dear, was it yesterday 
We heard the sweet bells over the bay ? 

In the caverns where we lay. 
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Through, the surf and through the swell, 

The far-off sound of a silver bell ? 

Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 35 

Where the winds are all asleep ; 

Where the spent lights quiver and gleam ; 

Where the salt weed sways in the stream ; 

Where the sea-beasts, ranged all round. 

Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground; 40 

Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 

Dry their mail and bask in the brine ; 

Where great whales come sailing by. 

Sail and sail, with unshut eye. 

Round the world for ever and aye ? 45 

When did music come this way? 

Children dear, was it yesterday ? 

Children dear, was it yesterday 
(Call yet once) that she went away ? 

Once she sate with you and me, 50 

On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 

And the youngest sate on her knee. 

She comb’d its bright hair, and she tended it well. 
When down swung the sound of the far-off bell. 

She sigh’d, she look’d up through the clear green sea ; 
She said ; ‘ I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 
In the little grey church on the shore to-day. 

’Twill be Easter-time in the world — ah me ! 

And I lose my poor soul. Merman, here with thee.’ 

I said : ‘ Go up, dear heart, through the waves ; 60 
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1 . o.r^r and come back to the Idnd sea-caves !' 

d^.'Vefe we long alone ? 
ctnrmv the little ones moan ; 65 

‘ Tl'' =“;:ritr’ rthe wond ^ey eay. 

k»! 'T3, and wekse tla-ong. .he surf in tl.e bay. 

k went up the beach, by the sandy down 

m«e L sea-stocks bloom, to the wh.te-waUed town, 
^oughthe .narrow paved streets where ah was sbU. 

■Rut we stood without in the cold blowup aiis. _ 

r -u ^ n fVip PT'^ves on the stones, worn with rams, . 
Indwe“g azediip the aisle through the small leaded panes. 75 
She sate by the pillar; we saw her clear: 

‘ Margaret, hist ! come quick, we are here. 

Dear heart,’ I said, ‘ we are long alone. ^ 

The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan. 

But, ah, she gave me never a look, 

For her eyes were sealed to the holy book . 

Loud prays the priest; shut stands the door, 

Come away, children, call no more ! 

(■'.Atne awav, come down, call 


80 


Down, down, down ! 

Down to the depths of tlie sea ! 

She sits at her. wheel in the humming town, 
Singing most joyfully. 
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Mark, what she sings : ‘ O joy, O joy, 

For the humming street, and the child with its toy! 
For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well— 

For the wheel where I spun, 

And the blessed light of tlie sun ! ’ 

And so she sings her fill. 

Singing most joyfully ; 95 

Till tlie shuttle falls from her hand. 

And the whizzing wheel stands sthl. 

She steals to the window, and looks at the sand, 
And over the sand at the sea ; 

And her eyes are set in a stare ; 100 

And anon there breaks a sigh. 

And anon there drops a tear, 

From a sorrow-clouded eye. 

And a heart sorrow-laden, 

A long, long sigh ; 105 

F or the cold strange eyes of a little Mermaiden, 

And the gleam of her golden hair. 

Come ciway, away children ! 

Come children, come down ! 

The hoarse wind blows colder; llOi 

Liglits shine in the town. 

She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door ; 

She will hear the winds howling. 

Will hear the waves, roar. 


115 
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We shall see, while above us 

The waves roar and wiiirl, 

A ceiling of amber, 

A pavement of pearl. 

Sinoing : ‘ Here came a mortal, 

But faithless was she! 

And alone dwell for ever ^ 

The kings of the sea. 

But, children, at midnight 
When soft the winds blow, 

When clear falls the moonlight. 

When spring-tides are low ; 

When sweet airs come seaward 

From heaths starred with broom. 
And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanched sands a gloom ; 

Up the still, glistening beaches. 

Up the creeks we will hie. 

Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 

We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 

At the white, sleeping town ; 

At the church on the hill-side 

And then come back down. • 
Singing ; ‘ There dwells a loved one. 
But cruel is she ! 

She left lonely for ever 

The kings of the sea.’ 


120 
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130 


135 


140 


— Matthew Arnold. 
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NOTES 

Line 

[Lines 1-29 : The Mennan mid Ms children call Margaret 
. in vam.'] 

1 atoay, go away, depart. 

2 down and‘ (may beloio; to the depths of the sea. 

5 seaivard jioto, the tide is ebbing. 

6 wild white horses, the rolling, rushing waves with their 
crests ■ of foam ; note the points of comparison : the 
rushing weaves wdth their crests of foam, dashing the 
spray high up in the air, are compared to wild horses 
foaming as they rush along and tossing their manes and 
flinging the froth from their mouths. 

7 champ, bite on their bits. chafe, show restlessness. 

21 foam and fret, refers to the violent rise and fall of the 

waves. 

26 loindy shore, shore open to winds. 

[Lines 30-47 : The sea-home of the Merman described^] 
31 stoeet hells, the bells of the church. 

33 surf, foam and roar of the sea breaking on shore. 

swell, heaving of the sea with waves that do not break 
after a storm. 

37 spent lights, lights which have lost their brightness in 
passing through water, and are dimly seen. 

37 quiver and gleam, shine with a tremulous light. 

38 stoays, moves to and fro, 
stream, currents in the sea. 

40 ooze, the soft mud or slime at the bottom of the sea- 

41 coil and twine, wind and twist round one another. 

42 mail, scaly skins that look like chain armour; the 
covering of snakes. 

42 hash, lie la^iily in the warm water of the sea. 

44 unshut eye, fish have no eyelids, and a whale is similar 
to a fish in this respect. 
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45 fiY'i* and aye, for ever and ever. 

46 wiY/.s/r, the sound of the sweet church-bells. 

'Line,'i 4h-84 : The Merman recalls the story ofMargaret's- 

(lestrtion.' 

51 (jokl throne, the Merman was a king of the sea. 

53 tended nursed. 

54 when doim sicung etc., when suddenly the sound of a 
chiircli-bell was borne to her through the waters overhead. 

58 Basterdime, festival of the Eesurrection of Jesus Christ. 

68 down, gently curving hill ; usually found in the plural 
“downs”. 

69 sea-stochs, plants growiiig on the sea-shore. 

73 stood without, for these soulless creatures must not 
enter the sacred building. 

74 stones, the tombstones; aisle, passage by which to 
walk into a church. 

75 leaded panes, small glass panes often coloured, set in a' 
frame of lead. 

77 hist, interjection used to draw attention of a person. 
81 seal'd to the holy book, fixed upon the Bible she waS' 
holding. 

{Lines 85-107 : Margaret loves the busy taorld, but she 
longs occasionally for the youngest mermaiden.] : 

87 wheel, the spinning wheel. himiming, noisy. 

91 the bell, religious service. 

holy tuell, the baptismal font in the church. 

94 sings her fill, sings in joy till she is completely satisfied. 
96 shuttle, the small bar in the spinning wheel for 
twisting the thread. 

100 set in a stare, fixed dreamily on the sea. 

101 anon, presently, soon. 

103 sorrow-clouded, mad© dim with tear drops. 

104 sorroiodaden, charged to the full with sorrow. 

[Lines: 108-143. The ceaseless love of the Merman for 
the faithless mental tooman.] 
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110 hoarse, murmuring in deep tones; gusts, draughts of 

strong* wind. 

117 ceilinif of a/mbm\ roof of amber; amber is a resinous. 

substance, yellowish and transparent, washed up by the sea.' 
11.11 }Hivcnivnt, floor. 

hJ7 sprijKj tidefiy hig'liest tides occurring shortly after full 
U/Ud new moons ; airs, land breezes. 

Itil) hrafJis starred, ‘triih broo‘7iL .moorland dotted with the 
>'ellow flowers of the broom. 

IrM Idmiched, whitened (by tlie moonlight). 

132 iHHudiesf sea-shore. 

133 creeks, small inlets or openings on tlie coast. 

131 Immk, little IvilL 


EXERCISES 


1. Answei’ the following questions in complete' 
sentences : — 

For what resisons did the Merman urge his children to 
1 ‘oturn liome? Wliy did the Merman ask his children to call 
their motlier? Where was Margaret? Why did she not 
rtlurii to luu* l(,)Vtu’ and her children? 

What was Margaret doing wlien she heard the sound of 
tlu‘ s\v<u',t hell ahov(^ the waters? What did slio say to the 
M(‘rmsLn wluui she heard the bell? Did the Merman permit 
ht*r to go? Why did Margaret smile when she was going? 
Wluit did tlui Mcn’itum do when she failed to return? What 
did Im luuir and stM^. when he came to the little grey church on 
tlui shore? 

Wsis Margaret happy? What things occupied her mind 
and nlTord(ul hov joy? What sad thoughts came upon her 
o<!e,u.sionally ? How did the Memum show his unceasing love 
for Margaret? What is the central idea of tlie poem ? 
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2. Tell briefly the story of the Forsaken Merman in 
about 20 lines. 

3. Describe each of the following in a paragraph not 

•exceeding 10 lines : — 

(a) The home of the Merman. 

ib) The character of Margaret as revealed in the poem. 

(c) The little towm on the hill. 

4. Fill np the blanks in the following account of the 
Forsaken Merman ; — 

A Merman, a king of the — , was — by the — woman he 
had married. She had — with him for several years as 
his — , and had — him children. One day, she heard the — 
•of a — bell from the little grey — on the — , and she was — 
with an irresistible — to go to her own — and with them. 
The thought — across her mind that she was — her soul 
by — with a Merman who had no — to save. She away, 
■and never — back. Though so — forsaken, the Merman 
— her with an — love. 

5. Explain the following, giving the context briefly : — 

(a) Now the wild white horses play, 

Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 

(b) ‘Twill be Easter-time in the world — ah me 1 
And I lose my poor soul, Merman, herewith thee. 

ic) And alone dwell for ever. 

The kings of the sea. 

6. Give in your own words the substance of lines 
124-135. 

7. Give the part of speech and construction of:~ 
amy (l); shoreward <4); that (12) ; dear (14); once (18); 
way (19); sound (34); ranged (39); aU (70); clear (76); 
shut (82); soft (125). 

8. Use the following in sentences of your own 
«onstruetion : Champ and chafe ; foam and fret ; coil and 
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twine; for ever and aye; in the heart of; eat one’s fill. 
Bjxplain the figures of speech in the following — 

9. {n) I’lio wild white horses play, 

Chain]) and chafe and toss in the spray. 

(I>) VVluiro great whales come sailing by, 

Sail and sail, witli unsluit eye. 

Round the world forever and aye. 

(c) Till) hoarse wind blows coldly. 

10. Tlie verb oi motion is often omitted in poetry when 
tlio a(l\'erb denotes motion. Tliere ai'e many examples of this- 
in this 1 ) 00111 . Collect four such examples. 

11. ^ ‘Kar-olT sound’, ‘spent lights’, ‘swung the sound,’ 
What is the principle of science referred to in these phrases ?' 

I.J. In this ])ooui, the poet uses repetition to deepen 
tlio sonst) of grief. Pick out tliree examples. 

l.’b I'ick out tho expressions that serve to contrast 
the sea home of tho Merman with the little town where 
Margaret was living. 

14. The Merman was hoping against hope that 
Margaret would return some day. Pick out expressions 
from the poem which convoy this idea. 

13. YUSSOUF 

I’l'his beautiful iHieiii was written by James Bussel Lowett 
(IHIS) IHOIl. an American poet. It teaches the noble lesson 
thiit uc lire not to ‘recompcmsc evil for evil.’ The language of 
the piM'iii is ii|.|)ro|iriiik' to the scene which is laid in the East.]. 

A stranj^cr c,im(' one nij^’ht to Yussouf’s tent, 
vSayiiie,’, ‘ Hchokl one outcast and in dread, 

Aj^ainst whoso Hfo tlie bo'w of power is bent. 

Who flics, and hath not where to lay his head; 

I ooino to iltoe for shelter and for food, 5^ 

To Yussouf, called through all our tribes “The Good”.’' 
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‘This tent is mine/ said Yussouf, ‘but no mon- 
Than it is God’s; come in, and b<^ at poaco , 
Freely shalt thou partake of all my stou^ 

As I of His who biuldeth (A’<n th( so 

■Our tents His giorious roof of night and (hpy ^ 

S at whose door n,. no over ,v.-l h.,„a N.,v . 

So YuW entertained hia tha. n«h. 


10 


3 lUbbUui , 

And, waking him ere day, sau , 

My swiftest Imrse is saddled for th> lh.,ht . ^ 

\)epart before tlu^ prying day gions bold. 

As one lamp lights another nor grows U‘ss, 

So nobleness enkindlotli nobleness. 

That inward light the strang<'r’s fac<‘ niadc; grand, 

^^Wchshincs fromrdlselfmcnuiuc'st Kncchn^ 

He bowed his forehead upon Vussont s hand, 

- Sobbing, ‘O Sheik, I cannot leave thee so, 

I will repay thee; all this thou h.isl tloiu* 

Unto that Ibmhim who slew thy son . 

■‘Take thrice the gold,’ s.aid Yussouf; ‘ for with thee 25 
Into the desert, never to return, 

My one blank thought shall ride away Iroai n.o 

'i First-born, for whom by diiy and tught I , » 

Balanced and just are alj of God’s decrees ; 

Thou are avenged, my first-born, sleep tn }h . 


(‘r(‘ is gold ; 


15 
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NOTES 

*2 Uphold onr, 1)o1k)1(1 in me one; yon see before you one. 
i)u/c(is(, one driven out of liis tribe, cast out from, home 
;iJid friends. 

in ilnuid, in fear of l>ei:n|L»' put to death if caught. 

d ilu* how of power is hent, to take whose life a great cluef 
is using his iiowor ; iw., ‘I am in danger of being 
killed by a powerful foe. ' 

4 .///r.s, flies from his pursuers. hath not udiere head^ 

dotm not know wliere to find shelter. 

b ihroutih, among. 

7-H So more (luoi it is ( rod's, it is as rmicli God's tent as it is 
mine, ft)r all gift.s come from God; note Yiissours modesty 
ami Inimility. 

h freeiii slmr, you are welcome to sliare with me what 

food 1 lutvo. Note Yussouf's generous hospitality. Arab 
1 1 os p i f >a J i t y was | ) i*( w erl) i al . 

10 os I His, as 1 paa1»ako of all God’s gifts and bounty. 

1 1 Uis (jJorioas roof r/c., tJie wonderful sky in which the sun. 
shiiH\s by diiy, a.nd the stars by night. 

Pi iff whose door r/r,, God i]ever withliolds His bounty from 
a=nyone who sisks for it. 

lb lUfore file pritituj dau (jrows h(d(l, before it is broad day- 
light when you will hts recognised l)y your onomies. 
pmjino, spying. hold, lunght ; the first rays of the Sun 
nvo sail! \)0 prying, like a spy. 

IB oohleness enkintllelh rnddeuess, when wo light one lamp 
from mmf her, the brightness of the first lamp is not 
It'ssoned : so f-he nohlo deed of one man, done to another, 
hringH out the noble <paUities of the second man. 

Ill foworJ tiiihi, his nolde determination to conquer self. 
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,,W,;«f/mm/,nuwleluslACOKUm. 

90 >^dfconquM, sulKluing the has.-r ,m,sMo..s, 1, u ,.l an 

was now (Vllorl with the uohle, dninr.nnu.l ,on , ,, 

his gniltto Yussour. This «a,v.- an n.vvar.! ahns t.. h.-^ Inuk-.. 

so, tluis, without ooni'essinfi "'V «>"''• , , i „ 

23 repmi roturn your kin<luoss. not m nuauw, lull Iw a 

confession, , 

27 hla.h ihmilU, tlm wictol thought u s..u«uauco, n v. n.- 
ins hiiuself on tho wrutuh wlu, ki h-.l lus s.,n. 
sW/.r«fc«ama,r/,r.,lHluai h.uuHh u Inan ,u> .nual, 

28 yt'irni, niouni. 

20 c/rCTW'.v, (locisious ol <iO(I. 

halancM nml jnxi, tho .uau.nut of nwhl. uiul wronn w 
settled exactly and justly. 'I’hoHo w.irdHuxpnmH '» ushouI h 
faitl. in the just, ice of ovorythiuK that (lud ordains. 

30 Ihm art avruyed, tlio wrong done to you Iu.h hn.n. iHUUsh. 
od, or righted. 

HXKliCdSHS 

1 Answer the following .lUOHtions m eoin|.lete sen- 


tj0UC6 S i*in*- *l 

Who was Yussouf V Who eana> to hw lent one <la> . 
What danger was the stranger in ? V\d.V did he go to V'rswnd 
for shelter? How was he rmav.nl hv Yussouf? W hy <la 
Yussouf urge tho stranger to go away hefoiv it was hroad 
daylight? How <lid Ihraliiin injmy t!w Hheik's kualness / 
How"did Yussouf revenge himself uixnt his Hon's niurdenu' ? 

What is the lesson of the pomu ? 

2. Imagine youi-salf to Iw Ihrahitii, and narrate to a 
a friend all that had hapi^nod at YuHwnifs tent Had nigtd. 

3. Write the answers to the following ((uestions in one 

connected pamgmph 

Who was the st»ng#r ? What was his crime? **' im*'* 

' how' of power was bent against hit life? Why did lio 
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1X^1 ugo with YiBSf)uf the wrong he had done him ? 

\V:i.s tlio Htrangvr a, good or bad man? What effect had 
Yiissoiibft goiuMX)sif,y upon, him ? How did he repay Yussouf’s 
kindnoss? Wind, risk did lie run in,, doing so? Do you 
think lie made ad(aiiia,te reparation for the wrong dor.ie to 
Yiissoul ? Which ol the two do you admire more? Give- 
your reasons, 

4. Writt^. a. hri(d estimate of tlie character of Yussouf as 
reveaJod in l.lu^ potan. 

5. Exi)1}Um tlio following with reference to the 

context : 

{(i) As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 

So nohhaiosH enkindloth nobleness. 

(d) 1 hihuiciMl a,nd just aix^ God’s decrees. 

(h Explain th(,i (igures of spoocli in: — 

Oi) Ikhold oiu) outcast and in dread, 

Against whoso life the bow of power is bent. 

(W Dejrirt lui'oro the prying day grows bold. 

(o) My oiu^ black thought shall ride away from me. 

7, Giv(‘ th(^ paai. of spe(5ch a,nd construction of:— 

\x\hw (4) ; I (1.0); before (16) ; grand (19) ; 
BO (22) : all (26) ; tlirico (25) ; to return (26). 

H, ia) \Vi\ airiKje others ; wo revenge ourselves. When 
wo avenge, W(^. nl.urn an injury dotie to another; when we 
ixa'tmgc, \\v return tndl for ta’il done to ourselves. In both 
cawjH, vcngeaiuse is cx(u*eisod. Write sentences to illustrate 
this di(Tcreno.o in meaning hotwoun the two words. 

(5) An (Hiteast is a person cast out from home and 
friends, a homoloss and friomlloss vagabond. An outcaste is a 
pt'i'Hon who luis l)ccn oxptdkHi from his caste. Write 
ftcriicnccs illuHtratc the difference in meaning between the 
two words. 

9. Yussouf had the finest revenge upon his enemy. He 
roturiiiid good for evil He had avenged Ins son by causing 
L u. It. vd7 
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^ Ho tl.o 

lesson- The noblest vengeance 18 to forgive. 

In about 25 lines tell any other story you kno^v ol 
good returned for evil. G,'i >j,.w T,>«i.uiuM!t- 

10. By way of library work, road . («■) Ncav ost.u .out, 

St Matthew, Chapter VII, Verso 7 ; Ghaptor VllI, 
Yerse20- Chapter XXV, Voraos M-dO ; (h) Shakospearo . 

Merchant' of Venice : Act IV, Scene 1 , Tlui .,n-,ihty < n.en.y 

11. Turn the laat stainia— linos %> to M) • into tlio 

Indirect form of speech. 

12. Eewrite as directed : ^ 

(a) This tent is no niorc mine tiuvn it ib Cxoh b* 

(Use the positive dogroo.) 

{b) My swiftest horse is saddled for thy flight. ^ 
(Turn into a negative sontenco, without olianging 

the meaning-) 

(g) All tills thou hast done 

Unto that Ibraldin who slow thy son. 

(Change tlie> verbs into thulpassive voice.) 
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14. THE LOTOS-EATERS 

rT,<.nl ‘ Laim-Eatcrs’ is founded on a passage 

jri till- luiitli liook of Homer’s Odyssey, whioli relates the 
n,dv(.|.t.ir.'s of Ulysses aftisi- the fall of Troy. In the course of 
their voyage, lllyss.'s and his followers arrived at the land of the 
lotos caters, soiue.where on the north coast of Africa. The native^ 
of that .'ountry lived on the fruit of the lotos-tree, a wonderful 
hind of fruit whieli induced a, feeling of happy languor in those 
who ate it niul created an a, version to all labour. Ulysses sent 

his <'oinpa,nion« to find out what sort of men HtccI in 

that c-ountr,\-. 'I’he (ire(d«H wer(! Iiospitably received and given the 
iot..s fruit to eal,. Wlien they ate the fruit, they forgot home and 
fri.mils, and only thought of living there for ever in delicious 
idleui'ss. 'I'lcy refused to leave the lotos shore, but they were 
hmiiid Imnd and foot, and carried to the ship. The Greeks soon 
left tho hind.J 

he said, and pointed towards the land, 
‘Tliis ninunlini; wave will roll us shoreward soon.’ 

In the .afternoon they came unto a land 
Jn which it stuuned always afternoon. 

All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 5 
Breathing like one th:it hath a weary dream. 
I’'ull-fac(‘(l ahovf! tlu^ valley stood the moon; 

And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along th(‘ cliir to fall and jiause and fall did seem. 

A land of streams! some, like a downward smoke, 10 
Sl(»w-(lropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows brokf^ 
I'lollifig a slumbrous sheet of foam below.- 
They saw the gleaming river seaward flow. 
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%rom the inner land : far oflf, three mountair tops, 15 
Three silent pinna/des of aged snow, 

Stood sunset-flush’d : and, dew’d with showery drops, 
Up-elomb tl shadowy pine above the woven copse. 

The charmed sunset linger’d low adown 
In the red West: thro’, mountain clefts the dale 20 
Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 
Border’d with palm, and many a winding vale 
And me dow, set with slender galingale ; 

A land where all things always seem’d the same ! 
And rornd about the keel with faces pale, 25 

Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 

'.Che mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters came. 


anches they bore of that enchanted stem, 

I iacn with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 
To each, but whoso did receive of them, 30 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 
Far far away did seem to mourn and rave 
On alien shores ; and if his fellow spake, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave ; 

And deep-asleep he seem’d, yet all a\.’ake, 35 

\nd music in his ears his beating heart did make. 

They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 

Between the stm and moon upon the. shore ; 

And swrr.r it was to dream of Fatherland, 

Of chi Vk And wife, and slave ; but cver-more 
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Most weary seem’d the sea, weary the oar, 

Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 

Then some one said, ‘ We will return no more. ’ 

And all at once, they sang, ‘ Our island home 

Is far beyond the wave ; we will no longer roam.’ 45 


Xjinci 


— Tennyson. 

NOTES 


1 Caimiije, OlyBBOB atldresses his dejected mariners, for they 
had hoen Biru^ 4 Xiling with adverse winds for nine days. 

2 vionntiLj W(Ur^ higli wave. 

roll rt(\, cany us to the shore. 

4 it sonnr.il alwdi/H afternoon, the air lacked the cooX.esr 
juid fn'shm)Bs of the morning, hut was soft and he cy 
always. 

5 lanyitid air, tlie air was heavy and motionless, and caii; . 
a IV.eling of weariness in tliose who breathed it. 

(lid .sieooii, was still, like a person in a swoon. 

Cl breaihintj.., dream, giving forth low murmuring soin Js 
like those that come from a tilled sleeper oppressed ■^ adi 
dreams. 

7 sixHHifullftteed, it was a full moon, and it did not see n to 
move. 

8 like (t dtnnnntrd smoke, like a slowly descending wreath 
of smoko. 

9 fall and paim anti fall, the course of the stream was 
iutmTupted by a number of falls. Leaping over a cliff, it 
hdl oti a rncdv below, where it seemed to rest for a while; 
Mum it leapt over anotli or cliff, and so on, 

11 redn, pieces of transparent cloth used by ladies to cover 
their faces. 

lawn, v(wy line linen cloth, almost transparent, like gauze. 
tkimieM, of the finest texture. Some streams slowly let. 
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r,u ,Ueots of whUo Hpray, ^v!m6. vvhcn noon fro... a 

distanoo. loolvB.1 liko veils of tioesl avvn 

unstaatly. Ilir,keri..«; ;• 

stmuns, as ilu.y ilowe.l in an.l out a.nuny. t ho rocks, wnu. 
now in li^l'k and now in shadow, 

HiKinliroiis, inovinti slowlj . . , ■ i 

I, lion, U.0 (Iruoks. nloitniiw.i, sliinin;,; taint 4 , 

iniii'r liiittl, inksi’iot' of tliu count r> . 
viiiiiiidi'.K, sununits, tops. 

a„nl mur, snow which ha.l mstod Munv lor years luut ncuh. 
mt-J'nslivil, tinted witi. tl.o r.-.t rays of tho Holt.inusun. 

(Ivtmi, \v(4u 

sLhnnj pimu \nm ivom uuHtiuK long s^limlirwH iintl liKikuig 

liku ghustH. 

'irotrn (:on^^(\ taugliMl lirunlnvuiiil ^ 

ehamed Hiiimt do,, the sut linn sun swunod to stay m Ihu 
woHtcru skv as if a hhiII had hocn laui ui>nn it. ^ 
vioimtnin.clefl.s, mvinos. Koi'Kos among the ...ouni.unH 
Hollow <hwi,, samly hilt i,nvoloi..-d mine ainhor hgl.t at 

iht) Hoiting mat, , * 

f/rdi«(/rt/r. a plant, witli gray flo%vors groxving m marslw . 


"„hvavi> .swum/, ilw mmo, i.o,. it was a land it, which 

nothing ohangttd : a nmnolonous. soot lung, sleepy lantl. 

25 M, ship. 

26 rmii flame, rud sunset. 

27 wild-eyed, languid. 

28 enchanted Htem, i. o., of the loltw-tris,. 

31 nuMwj^ roar. * 

32 mourn and mm, dashed with a mratrnful sound . th,^ sea 

with its huge wavos is cotnpsmtd to a mad man . to u 
e,u*s the roar of the waves no lonM«<‘ w-omed t o ho m»u' 
hut to dash with a mournful sound agaiuHt tho shoms ot 
far-off lands* 
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fc I lon\ com r ado . 

;,M. I hilly iainti. (u voices from the f/?we,like voices of ghosts. 
lir) flcriMisleepy im conscious of wliat was going on around him. 
:js hctwemi the mm and mooUy the sun is low in the west, 
juid tlio moon has risen in the east: they sat on the shore 

BO tliat the sun was in front of them and the full moon 
hold ltd them. 

dream oj elc.y tliey could only dream of home but were 
(lOtu'dly itu'.a.i)al)lc of making an elfort to reach it. 

40 rrer-nnu'ry from tliat moment onwards. 

41 the <)tii\ t,h{‘ task of rowing. 

4‘J iraiiderintj fields of barren foaniy vast expanse of the 
moving waters of tlio sea, which, unlike the fields of earth, 
bring forth no crop. 

45 Ha loHtjrr mmHy our liome in the islands of Greece is far 
away. \\b art^ weary of travelling, we will remain here 
for ever. 

IflXERCISES 

1. Aiiswer tlui f(>lk)wing(iuestions in complete sentences: — 
{(t) How does dknmyson describe the air in the country 

of the lotos 'oabM’s? (/;) Doscribo some of the streams in the 
laiul of the lot«)H«eatcvH. (c) How did the mountain peaks 
apptiur in tlie distjuico? (d) Wliy is tlie sun said to linger in 
lUo \Ncnd.(,u‘n Hk> V (e) DcBcrihe tlie appearance of the lotos- 
tntt.ers. vO What cdTcc^t had the eating of tlie lotos-fruit on 
tlu$ (iriHikH ? 

2. Wlmt view of life is presented to us in this poem? 
('riu^ lia 4 >pii:*st life is one of rest and ease, amidst surround- 

irigH t4iai lull otm to Hlaep— a dreamy existence spent in 
staisuouB eaijoymcnts, with, nothing attempted and nothing 

iichitivcd,) 

Ah a piece of library work study Tennyson’s othef poem, 
ill limes, where the poet commends to us a life of ceaself"” 
exertion, of unwoariod effort. 
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„acx,. 

""'"r'r™ 

*>,« »*»«•>'“''■ '.a 

cof>nm i)0 conio fvoiu iitiii |,^nt)hu> ^ 

followinu:--^^^ ,ou,ul tlu. t.h« Uuu-ui.l air .64 Hsvun». 
Breathing Ul«> on« Btat, hat.h a w.-nry ‘ 

And liko a downward Hiut.kn, Uu* ’ 

Alonfl iho clitr to fall and putwo nn.l Inll dul ntaun. 

Romo, like a downward huhAo. 

Slow-droppinK voila of thinnont, lawji, dni «o. 

And dcep-anloop ho Kooin'd. ynt all awako. 

And nnwic in Ida oara hin hoat.inK Uoart dul jnako. 

6 . Give in your own wurdn tho Hidmtanco ot hnon ! d- B 

7. in) TonnyBon frQipmntly makoH ubo «1 
opithotH. ‘SuuBut-tluHiujd’ iH an oxaniplo. <a»llcol. 
a fow inoro from tlio poom. 

Tl.o larom ha« many Htnknm phnwoH. oaoh 
Buoaosting a picUiro: 0. dmninwd amakn, 

wZlimi vnltK Collnet a hnv nmr.i nnoh phraHOH 

from tho lamm. ^ , t 

8. Give tho lairt of Bpiwoh and conBlnicticm « ■ «»«'*■ 

ward (3); alow-droppingdl); flow (14 : BUiwok- UtHhod .1). 
th6Bamo(24); guHhing(3l): vmo«« (.N) : all 45 • 

9. Insorfe Buitablo adjeoUvos , 1 ,lrdH 

Wow: lou may u«o the worda foundjti 

similar in moaning: —wave; am. ‘ ’ —vale; 

- shoot of foam ; - snow ; - pmo ; - 'h»'^» • 

— flame ; —foam. 


(n) 

(b) 

(c) 
id) 


ih) 
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15. O CAPTAIN ! MY CAPTAIN 

[Tliiti is cmts ol' tho best olcKios in American literature and its 
.uillmr is WaU Whilman (1810—92). The American Civil War 
l,r,.ke out partly on the, question oh slavery. The Northern States 
aAvocatu.l the. abolition of slavery, and the Southern States who 
wished to nstaiit slavery seceded from the Union and revolted 
against tin: I'kaleral (.Jovornment. Abraham Lincoln, one of the 
greatest of th(^ American Presidents, took up the cause of the 
slav(‘s and bnaight about their emancipation, though at a terrible 
cost to the State, lib Hiiccessfully guided the ship of State 
through tluaa* troulilous times, and won the war. After the 
close of the war, Iducohi was assassinated at Ford’s theatre by 
HooUi, an actor, who was a partisan of the Southern States. 
Whitman's |ioem reiiresimls not only his great personal grief, — 
for he ailnred Lincoln to the verge of hero-worship- but the grief 
of tlip whole Aiiioriean nation, 

T1u 5 jaxun Kiv(‘M tin* iiicfcnre of a ship coming to port after' a 
ilimgnrouo voyage!. laneoln is tho ‘Captain of the Ship of State’; 
*tho foarful ta-ip’ is tho civil war; ‘the dangers of the voyage’ are 
thi! varying foriuncH of tho war; the ‘port’ is victory; and the 
*prIy,o' i,s the aholitioii of Blavory.J 

O Cfiptaiii ! niy Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
Till' ship has weather’d every rack, the prize 
w<i sou{.(ht is won; 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the people 
all exulting, 

While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel 
f^riin and d:u*in|J!: 

But () heart! heart! heart! 5 

O the bleeding drops of red! 

Where on the deck my Captain lies. 

P'allcn cold and dead. 
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0 Captain ! my Captain ! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up— for you the flag is flung— for you 
the bugle trills, 

For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths — 
for you the shores a-crowding, 

For you they call, the swaying mass, their 
eager faces turning ; 

Here, Captain ! dear father ! 

This arm beneath your head ! 

It is some dream that on the deck 15 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 

My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still. 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no 
pulse nor will ; 

The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its 
voyage closed and done. 

From fearful trip the victor ship comes in 
with object won ; 20 

Exult, O shores! and ring, O bells! 

But I, with mournful tread. 

Walk the deck my Captain lies, 

Fallen cold and dead. 

— Walt Whitman. 

Line NOTES 

[Lines 1-8: The part is in siyht, Iml lltr Captain is ilrad.] 

1 Omr fearful trip is done, the torriblo voyage is ovoi’ ; the 
terrible civil vrar is eadecl. 

2 shi^, ieO.) of State; the United StaioH of Ainerledij. 
toeathered every rackthm coino safely through every ntonn; 
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tlio Siatie has come out of every danger that threatened it. 
tiio pn,i(\ the object of the voyage; i. e., abolition of 
slavery, and the maintenance of the Union. 

3 port, liarhmn'; the end of the struggle is at hand. 

Ar//.s-, etc,, tp wcacome the ship’s arrival at port; to cele- 
hra.()(^ the victory. 

4 skuid!/ keel, tlio slup is steady because the storm has 

iiho war is over, and victory has been assured. 
(jran^ aaul (leirlnfj, learful in appearance, having been 
(^xpostul to storms, and brave in having passed through 
tluaii; ap))lie{l to the State; stern and undaunted in the 
pixauHuition of tluj war. 

!} 0 heart etc,, liow my heart bleeds! i. e., to seethe 

oai»ta.iri dead. 

G bleed inn divpn of red, tlm red drops of blood from the 
w o 1 1 n d ( H I (j a|)t ai n ; ( lA ncoln). 

\ Linr,H fl-Ib : Lhnyple crowd at the port to toelcovie the 
'aiplfdn, hut he lien dmd mi the deck] 

10 For tjou the Jltuj in Jliuaj, the flags are waving in your 
honour, 

the tuif/le thrith, the trumpet sounds. 

11 hoiUfuelH, hunches of flowers. 

rddumed /r/vvif/Zes’, garlands adorned with ribbons, 
awrowdinp, gather In crowds to see you, 

12 sw(njin(j, imndng to and fro. 
turnintj, i,(^, towards the captain. 

11 itus arm tnmenth your head, let me support your head 
with my arm. 

if) it IS some dream, wo must be dreaming; we cannot 
btlieve that you are dead. 

! Lines 17A*1. The nhip is safe, imt the captain is dead.]' 
1? pale aud still, the lips are bloodless and do not move. 

IH no pulse nor will, his heart has stopped beating, and the 
Wood has ocawod to flow in his veins; he has ':no>’ 
csonHcicnisnesB. . , , 
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(). Ciivo iiho part of speech and construction of: — 
oxull iiif; (;i): kool (4); vessel (4); cold (8); mass (12); faces (12);, 
vuyiiKd (Ih); victor (20); dock (23). 

7. (a) \Vrit,e sontenoos using the following verbs both 

tnuisitivoly and intransitively: — do, win, follow,, 
call, cloHo, shake, hold, walk. 

(/<) S<,)iuo intransitive verbs are used transitively in 
some idiomatic expressions; o.g. You Implied him 
to scorn. Collect a lew more examples like this. 

8. Ihnvritii tlic following to make assertive sentences : — 
ia) Ol mart ! heart 1 heart 1 

{h) Ctl 10 l)loo(lin ^4 drops of red! 

(r) d^'liis itrin lieneatli your hoadl 
(tl) MxuK., 0 BlioreBl and ring, 0 bells! 

[}, Roiul ‘Abraliain Lincoln’— Lesson 20, Prose Sectioru 
of tlio Text, sido l)y sido with this poem. 

Idljrary work : Bead Jolin Drinkwater’s play,., 
Aliraham .liincoln 
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16. SANTA FILOMENA 

IFloreiwe Nighiintjah* wan Ijorn of rirh a, 

luxuriouH life, nhe speivt itni ywirn Htmlyinr: luurany. Now t.lu* 
Crijuoan Wai’ wan hcanl of tlir tiM-rilla 

HiifTeriiigB of the wounded Holdi(‘rH in the hos}iit!i!n at Scutari. At 
oiicc she sailed with a hautl (»f nurscM for Seutari, Slu- touud 
thousands of woxmdeil men dyini,; of law^had, She nsa<le ynotj, rh-an, 
hosintals, and coni) doted ilu‘ work id’ refoiauatiiOi hj anutidnulv 
short time. She and her mirseH timd(*d the tneit kindly and 
{avrefnlly. Never Imfore had tli<‘y been ?a) nmitls' Wlnm 

all the medieal td'fioerH hud rtdired fur tin* night, kIh* might he 
observed making her Hulita;ry riiunds with ft httle htutp in lirr tuunh 
Alon Wfitched for Iter coming inht tlu» wank .and (hough »he e.Hihl not 
apeak to all, tliey kissed her Hhadow an she |iftssi'd. 

Florence Nlghiingfile Ijrtaigltt finnt‘ uml Inuiotir In tlat title of 
nxirseA She is ji grcjit fignrt* in Englislt .lUsturv Tri lii*r i« due 
Idle institution of tin* modern Ihnl Gross, 

At hiBti, in liftly, tin* elmreh eff Han I»’riifitriscu couiiiiiiH a 
chapel dedicaitnl ht Santa, Mlometai. IH‘t*r the altur thf*re i« ti 
fainouH pictun.^ r(‘pr(‘sentlng the a« a henuiiful nyiii|ili 

floating down from Inaivcn attended hv two migehg hf*nrtitg tlwi 
lily, palm, and javelin, lieneatlt, hi the foregrun?nh lie flie hieli 
and maimed, who art* ht'iihal by !ier inlereessitan b’lloineim i« ilie 
Italian etjuivalent ftn* Nightingale, These fneis Mnggtfsied liie 
title of the poem to the po'et»J 

Whene’er a noble deed is wrout'ht, 

Wliene’er is sjH)ken a noble tlutuf^ht, 

Our he:irts, in j'lnd surisrise 
To higher levels rist;. 

The tidal wave of de(*|x*r souls 5 

Into our inmost beifig rolls, 

And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 
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Honour to those whose words or deeds 
Thus hcJp us in our daily needs, 10 

/\nd by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low ! 

I 

Tlius t:1u)u,u]i.t I, as by night I read 
Of tile gT('.at ;i.rmy of the dead, 

'file trenches cold and damp, 15 

The starved and frozen camp, — 

The woundtid from the battle-plain, 

In drt'ury hospitals of pain, 

'I'he cheerless corridors, 

Tlu; cold and stony floors. 20 

Lo! in that liouse of misery 
A Lady will) a Lamp I see 

I’ass through the glimmering gloom. 

And flit from room to room. 

And slow, as in a drtiam of bliss, 25 

The speei'hless suffca-er turns to kiss 
lltT shadow, :is it falls 
Uixin the darkening walls. 

As if a door in heaven should be 
Opened and then closed suddenly, 30 

The vision came and went. 

The light shone and was spent. 
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On England’s annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and ®ong 
That Hght its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past. 


35 


A Lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 

A noble type of good. 

Heroic womanhood. 

Nor ever shall be wanting here 

The palm, the lily, and the speai. 

The symbols that of yore 

Splint Filoincns. bore. 77 

oami X liVA ^ Longfellow^ 


Line 

1 

4 


7 

10 


NOTES 

Santa Filoniena, Sainfe Nightingale. 

tri rise, we feel elevated in spirit and capable^ 

of greater powers of goodness. 

tidal wave, a huge wave that sweeps over the land 
drowning and submerging all before it. de^r s^s 
persons with great spiritual power. Longfellow likens 
the spiritual power of such noble souls as Florence 
Nightingale to a great wave that rushes over the land, it 
overwhelms the minds of other people, washing away 
what is mean and base, and bringing out all that is pure- 
and good. 

without our knowledge. 

daily. :needs, the troubles and worries of everyday life. 
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n 

14 


15 


1(5 


IK 


19 

‘il 

22 

23 

24 

25 
2(5 
2H 

;j2 

;i3 

31 

3(5 


K) 

42 


arertlow, abimclanco ; the metaphor of the tidal wave is 

k(5pt U|). 

tiu- arnni^ of the dead, reference is to the large 

.imnlMU- (,l Ko , UM-H who died at the battle of Balaclava, in 

( lu' C'riiiKiiU) \\ ar. 

fmtrhf.s, dit,c,h al)out throe feet deep with earth thrown up 
L() loriji a parapet. 

//(,' slan-nl aiitl frozen camp, soldiers who were ill-fed and 
sliiverinp with cokh 

diviiru hospilah of pain, the hospitals were' a veritable 
ln>n III |i!un M,n(l I'oulness; they merely added to the agony 
suKcrful liy tlui wounded soldiers. 

cmriilov, inaiu passage on which many rooms opened. 
tiuit nf minprn, tho hospital at Scutari. 

Ijittilf with thp Lamp^ Horenco Nightingale. 

(jU iHiHVi uuj (jlatwi^ the taint light of the lamp only served 
ti» iut-unHify the (larkness around. 

/lit, move silently and rapidly, 

(I (Irenuh of itli.ss, a pleasant dream, 

ki,ss her sliodow, out of gratitude for her kindness. 

(iarkrninn irove.K, tlio walls grew dark as she passed out 
of tho. room with her lamp. 

/ru,s’ ^;ppni, tlisu.p])cavod. 
hUujlamkH anwth, tho history of England. 
hwvoftor,..HO!t(j, future of her literature* prose and verse. 
pnrioU, doorAvay ; her glorious deeds will be recorded in 
tho history of England, and celebrated in the future 
iitoraiuro of tho (,u)untry, botli in prose and verse. 

he.aiume <d’ her groat self-sacrifice. 

Hit* palm, ilm lila mul the spmr, symbols which St, 
Iriliiiimna wore in olden days; the poet wants to represent 
liiu’ !i« tliij Haint whose name she bore; tli© virtues whose 
MyrnlndH Ht. Filcnnena carried were found in Plorenoe 
Nigliiingalo. palm is the symbol of victory; lily, of 
iiliiwtiiy, iiincjcenaci and purity; the Bpmr, of healing. 

N* h i*h II* v4W 
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exkbcishk 

1 AiiHWor tho follcwinf^ qu.,«ti<>nH 

toncos •— («) What, in ilm olTwf. uf a tu.l.h- ur u nuh o 

ni£<ht? Wliat. l.tu.uHht.H tau.u! to h.s inm. ..h I < u a I . ) 

W at ware the Huflorini^a ..f tlu' iM.qh.i. ..hh-rH ,n h« 
„n War? O') How ili.i t.lw 

toilal Hlu.w Uu.ir gratil.i.U' to hlutvur.. NWhi-'ltaW i/ 
n,ow auUhov want Imr aoumqt niU.. a.ui -ut ut tlm 

ward? 0/) 11""'' ^'K>''niKala Ittum 

innnortiiliHCHl by htH’ cntutiryntini / , » ^ 

2, Wnt.o a ’’hotadi <if thi' li!i' uf hhuvnco 

^'‘"’'tr^ctlopavi' Floi'.HUHi NiMldiiWalo witti Saint Mlo""ma 

4. (Jive in yonr <nvn w.irdH t-he Hnlmtuiu-n «.f the hrat 

Uirot.) Htan/.iiH, 

5. The tiilal wave of deeiun- houIh 

into our inniOHt litdiiK i’oUh, 

, And lifts UH nna'.«'are>i 
Out of all inyamir c.areH. 

What is the tiunre of hpeeidi einiiluveil here ? \\ hid nru 

theiKdntsofen>n,mriH.m? dive the i.l.u .amhinied n. tinme 

litwa in untiunrativo lauKUiiftii. 

(5, Nor oven shall he wantinK here the Jtahit. the hly, and 

thoapoar. Kxplain the allusion in thew hue., 

7. (live the part of siasteh ami eoimlniel h'II "1 Ih' 
(ollowinn words :~uniuvareH (7) ; honour C'l ; 
wounded 07)'. flit slow ('if, ); hereafter {'dU: nvinhoN I ht). 

H You are suppowal to have been an ni p-dc-nt ni ii, 
hospital for some days. Write a letter to y.nir Ir.end de«'ii- 
binsl your oxporififneea in the vvanl «d the lioapif(»l 

9, Write aneway on horoiu wuinan of iiittinicrfl 

famo’ ol whom ?«m hav® read. 
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17- THE CLOUD 

[This in one oF tlio bent known of the shorter poems of 
Prrcfi Hhvlleij {1792-1822) one of the greatest English poets. 

It hiiH la'a/iHiul for its exact fidelity to scientific fact, bnt it^ 
beauty uihI ar>iKial lie in its highly imaginative description, and the 
swift, liglit lUUHic of its lines. The poet makes the cloud tell its 
own story,] 

I brinj;' frc'sh sliowcrs for the thirsting flowers, , 

I'" roni lilt; si;as ;inci the streams; 

I bear light sliatlt; for the leaves when laid 
In llu'ir noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that awaken 5 
The s\v(‘et buds every one, 

When rocktttl to rt;st on their mother’s,' breast. 

As sht; tlanc.es about the sun. 

I wittld tht; flail of the lashing hail. 

Anti whitt'ii the green plains under,; 10 

And thtm again I dissolve it in rain. 

And laugh as I iklss in thunder. 

1 sift tin; snow on the mountains below, 

Anil tlwir great pines groan aghast ; 

And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 15 

Whik; I sliH'p in the arms of the blast. 

Sublime ttn the towers of my skiey bowers, 

1 /ightning my pilot sits ; 

In a cavern untlcr is fettered the thunder. 

It struggles and howls fit fits ; 
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Over earth and ocean, with gciith nu ti i, 

This pilot is guiding me, _ 

Lured by the love of the genii t i.it nui e 

In the, depths of the purpl.- ; 

1 -n tVv(* cra*''s, and tru‘ lull'll 

Over the rills, and tne 01.1^,^, 

Over the lakes and the plains, 

1 1 v„tv, tiiificr mountain or stieani 

Wherever he dream, undt.i mouu 

The Spirit he loves remains ; ^ ^ 

And I all the while bask m I leaven s ■ • ^ 

Whilst he is dissolving m r.uiis. 

1 am the daughter of Ivarth and Watu, 

And the nursling of the Sl<y ; 

I iL through th. ,K,RS 
I change, but 1 cannot die. 

For after the nun when with novel a slam 
TVu* lYivilion of Hc'avi*.n is fKUc.r., 

And the winds and sunlxiams with their convex g earns 

Build up the blue dome of air, 

I silently laugh at my own cenoUiph, 

And out of the civerns of ram, 

Like a child fr...n tlic wotnli, like a gluist fr..m ^thc 

I arise and unbuild it again. shdlcyl 

NOTES 

[Liim l-tMx The thud aim miu und iiMnimr.] 

Lilli 

1 mrslirn, parohid* driml up* , 

8 laid, to rest. , . . , ..u,, w iw 

4 rmnday aoou “ * 

though thif Wi»i nilpftp 
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5 irin<js, tho cloud is compared to a bird. 
the wiiKjs, am tho edges of the cloud. 
tlir (Inrs, tlu^ light vernal showers, not dew proper, for 
(l(‘w docs not come from cloud. 
n'dh’CNs, opens tho buds. 

7 7notherH t lie Earth. 

8 (hmce^i almut the mn, the earth, being a planet of the 
sohu* systi(sn, nn'^olvos round the sun. 

9 instrununit used in threshing corn. 

Intil, tiny balls of ice which fall like rain; the fall of 
hailstotu's is like tho lieavy fall of a flail upon corn. 

10 under, on the earth below. 

11 (liH.sdlve, nudt. 

12 la ugh, rtde.rs t.o the crackling of thunder; the cloud rolls off 
with a hnal peal of tluinder. 

{Lines The cloud m stormy weather^ • 

J3 sift, h'.t fall a.s through a sieve; the snow-flakes fall from 
t,lH‘ cloud likt^ grain or sand falling through a sieve. 

M aghast, tcuTithnl ; it, the snow. 

10 htaM^ Hiorin-wind ; tho cloud is imagined to be sleeping in 
the anus of t ho wind like a child sleeping in the arms of 

its mother. 

17 suhltnun raisetl on high. 

skicy bowers^ chambers in the sky. 

IH pi7o0 cnie who guides tho course of a ship. 

I!) ftiicml, held captive in chains. 

20 siriigglcs, to free itself. 

hmcls, critw mit as if in pain and rage. 
at flu, lit iiitorvak ; the idea is this: the storm-cloud 
m imwompaniod by lightning and thunder ; tho lightning 
tlashos lihovi, and the thunder rumbles below, , 

23 liimi, attriietocl genii spirits. 
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that that dwell in the sea ; certain deep-sea 

creatures were believed to'attracfc electricity 4 ‘Lightning’ is 
imagined to be a lover seeking liis lady-love on earth and 
sea. 

24 purple, dark, because it reflects the storm-cloud. 

25 rills, small streams. crags, steep rocks* 

27 dream, may fancy. 

29 all the while, while lightning vanishes and the storm 
ceases. heamn, sky ; soyiile heco^nse it is lit by the sun; 

: the bright sky seems to smile upon the cloud. 

[Line^ '31-42: The cloud tells its origin.] 

31 daughter of Earth and Wgter^ the cloud is formed in the 
sky by the water from the earth evaporating and rising 
up as vapour. 

32 nursling, infant, pores, small openings (metaphoric use). 

33 scores, land ; the vapour which forms the cloud rises from 
sea and land. 

35 with never a strain^ when the sky is spotlessly clear and 

blue. , 

36 pavilion of heaven, the .; dome of the sky resembles Jr 
“ pavilion' or tent in shape. hare^ without a cloud. 

WI : convex^ arched; rising to a rounded form: the gleams of 
the sunbeams go up to form the sky above- . 

38 dome of air, the vault of the sky which is filled with air ! 
the winds hold the dust particles in the air, and these 
dust particle's reflect the sun’s light; this is how the domd 
of the sky is formed; .distance gives it a blue appearance. 

39 cenotaph, a memorial tomb erected for one whose body is 

elsewhere ; the blue, dome is like the funeral monument 
of the cloud; - ' ’ 

'4:2 unhicild, destroy ; the cloud has dissolved into rain, but 
it rises again frbm the water in vapour, and appears 
against the sky once, more.; 
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EXERCISES 

1. Answer the following questions in complete 

H(‘uienc6H:— . . ' '■ ■ ' 

ll()W<l(His ihd c.Joud exert a refreshing influence upon 
t he (\irth V How (lotis the cloud wield the hail? Why do the 
gn^ai pinoH groan V Wliat is tlio pillow of the cloud ? Where 
(loos i'lii’! oloud Hlets])? Wlio is tlie pilot of the cloud? Where 
(lut-i 1 h' sit? How (hu'.H tlu) cloud look in a thunder-storm? 
What is the spirit th:d. Idghtning loves? Is there any cloud 
\r(\. aftor tlu^ HlAirni ha.s passed away ? How is the cloud 
fonnod ? Why does (.h(3 cloud never die? What does the 
dona^ of the sky reseinhlo ? How is the dome of the sky, 
torna‘il t Why «lot‘s it appear hhio? What is a cenotaph? 
W iiai is th(M*lnud‘s (uaioUph ? Why does the cloud laugh at 
its oun conot.apli • How does it unbuild its own cenotaph? 

th DoHcrihts iit your own words, tlie journey of Shelley's 
chuid. jicroHs the,? sky, ' ■ '• 

:}. (live a. pii'luro of clouds in stormy weather likenihg 
t iaau to a jn(*dic\’al r.a.stlc. „ ■ 

L (Hvt^ a pict mv. of tlui ligliining as, a lover seeking his 
ljulydovc. ‘ 

o. Toll luhdly the life-story of tlio cloud, 
n. (iivt^, in your own words the substance of the last 
Htliovai ill-'dti). , „ • , , 

7, Hnletd- tuo (‘xamplcH of Motaplior, and two of Simile 
from tlio paciip and bring out the points of comparison in 
oat‘h taiso. " ■■ t 

H. ddul pioot adtaabuioK human feelings to inanimate 
oliji»ctt,H itnd ircatw ilicm m if they ware alive. The' figura of 
«p»aadt oiiiplo>f*d is Pu4heMe> FaUacu. Collect ■ as many 
iiialaimtw m you can fnan this pooim , 

1#, (tivo the pu<rt of Bpcaadi and construction of the 
lotlmving wcirdw : dews (fi) ; one (li) ; under (10) ; :suhlim 0 (17); 
umler (19) ; lurwi OS); droam (27) : bare (36). 

UK Writo ii nliorko»8ay doHoribing a thujidar-'Sitorm. 
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18 . SEA FEVER 


[TIuk iH one of ih<* b(^si au<l niont fanutU:! <»f I ho Hiuul tif 

John Mam'Jlr Id {horn 1H74I, proHont LatiroiUo uf Ihiihanh, 

Masefield is a poet of the poor. has a uotidrrftil kiunvird^i- ut 
the life of the poor and eojnnmn folk, niul disec, jv<*rH Hpriip^H t,f hraut.v 

and gentleness in their ohaeure livc's^ Maaefirlii is tin* pnet of ihn 

sea. If lind, yard KipiiJig made the eMiumou iiofdier the iitihjoct ed 
his vorsc, Masefield w ri tea of ! he eoiimioii ‘‘eaituun ^Iseudleld wim 
hhnsolf a sailorin hiHiairly dnysj and hIsowm iiu iiitiiiinte apprecdaiimi 
of the mystery of tht‘ wai, the ronmnet* cd la^adiiring life. 

Sc(t Ifever tlw poet’s inU’iwe longing lor tin* sen# 

The poet here demndht^s hmv the m% Inin ii greiii fumhniition for hini-i 
and for others like. IdtnJ 


I must go down to the seas a},;ain, to the l(tnely sea 
and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer 
her by, 

And the wheel’s kick attd the wind’s song and tin; 
white siiil’s shaking, 

And a grey mist on the; stni’s face amt a grey dawn 
brealdng. 

I must go down to the seas again, for the. eail of the 
running tid(i 5 

Is a wild call and a clear call that may not fw! 
denied ; 

And all I ask is a windy day with the white ckuids 
flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown si>iime, ami the 
sea-galls crying. 
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I must go down to the seas again, to the vagrant 
gipsy life, 

To the gull’s way and the whale’s way where the 

wind’s like a whetted knife ; 10 

And all I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing 
fellow-rover, 

And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long 
trick’s over. 

— John Masefield, 

[Reprinted from COLLECTED POEMS OF JOHN MASEFIELD 

( London : Wm, Hememan Ltd.) by permission of the Author.] 

NOTES 

Ijine 

1 . Lonely sea and the shy, the vast expanse of the sea below 
the sky ; the sky heightens the sense of vastness. 

2 tall, high-masted ; a sailing ship. 

3 loheeVs kick, (nautical term), noisy jerk given by the 
sudden change of the ship’s direction. 

toioid’s song, the whistling sound made by the wind. 
shaking, fluttering in the wind. 

4 dawn breaking, daylight appearing. 

5 the call of the running tide, the urge or yearning for the 
sea with its breaking waves. 

6 wild, passionate, exciting. 
clear, which cannot be mistaken. 

that may not be denied, that cannot be ignored. 

7 windy, stormy. 

•8 flung, scattered about by the wind. 

spray, minute particles of water produced by the break- 
ing waves, spume, foam, crying, i.e., in fear of the storm. 

* 9 vagrant gipsy life, the life of wandering over the vast 
seas, like that of the gipsies who wander from place to 
place all over the world. 
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ooia »a>.t. the Sesh ee 

of a knife sharpened on the whetstone,; the reference 

Vn>he Arctic seas. whetted, shaicv^edged. 

Inerryym-^i, a traveUer’s tale, romantic or ' adventurons, 
from a merry sailor. /el?o«-wer, fellow sailor ^ 

,ohen the long trich’s over, trick' in jailor s ; lan.ua e 
means, a turn.or spell of duty, especially the spell of 
sir It the helm, usually two hours; 

the- clauseuneans, when his long speE of duty is ended 

for the day. There is an allusion to the sleep of death 
here. ‘ The long trick ’ is life. 

EXBECISBS 

1 Answer the following questions in complete sentences: 
What is ‘ Sea Fever ’? What, according to the poet, are 

the charms of the sea in calm weather? What is. meant by 
the ‘wheel’s kick’? What kind of ship has the poet in his 
mind in writing this poem ? How does the poet describe the 
call of the sea ? What are the perils of the sea ? Why does 

1 poet love even the perils of the sea? What kind of life 

would the poet like to lead ? What would console the poet 
for all the hardships of a sailor’s life ? What is meant by 


‘ the long trick ’? 

2. Describe -each of the following in not more than two 
sentences: — 

(a) The picture: called up by the poet in the first stanza. 
’ {b) k day of foul weather at sea. 

3-. , Describe in a paragraph the poet’s longing for the sea» 

4. Give the meaning of '.—wind’s song; running tide; 
wild call; flung spray blown spume ; whetted knife; merry 
yarn ; fellow-rover. 
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5- Jixplain witli reference to the context 

J ask is a merry yarn from a laughing feUow- 

Ai><l ,|,aat sloop and a sweet dream when the long trick’s 

Analyse the above two lines fully in a tabular form. 

_ • n v(! tlio part of speech and construction of all f2) • 
Hi'ip (;.) ; to Kt(HU' (2) ; shaking (3) ; breaking (4) ; that (6) 
<H-.v.n;: (K) : hk., (10) : (12). 

k*. hKplam the figures of speech in the following 
^ UO And a grey mist on the sea’s face, anda grey'dawn 

^ (/'■> 'I’o (.he gull’s way and the whale’s way where the 

Wind H Iik(^ a whet 1.0(1 knifo, 

!). I’emt out tlio force of the italicized words in the 

follc'ivv'irin 


Ot) I w/zsl go down to the seas again. 

(A) You pay your foes on Monday! 

(<■1 Wo m/g/d to keep out of debt; " ' '* 

(i/) Hoys .W/fuM obey their teachers. 

(r) Ho mw/t/ oat the unripe fruit in spite of nry 
warnings. 

(/) I /ro//M liulp you if i; could. 

Id. ( -niimiont on the formation and use of the genitives 

in the fellew’ing . ' ■ w” 

(aj And the whoeFB kick and the wind’s song and 
tlu^ white HailH nluiking. 

{/d (Ihildren’H voices should bo dear. 

hd This is tlu^ (iovemor of Bombay’s rcsidenee. 

if/} I i H night tins at Wlntoway Laidkuv’s. 

(n) la threv^ days’ time the suitor rcappoarod. 

(/) flenul uutiTbd his brother Philip’s wifk 
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19. THE PILLAR OF THE CLOUD 

[This poem was composed at sea by J, H, Newman on the 16th 
June, 1883. Newman was returning home from a tour in Southern 
Europe. He was delayed off Palermo, for his vessel would not touch 
the point for weeks. Being homesick, he grew impatient. ‘At 
last I got off,’ he says, ‘ in an orange boat bound for Marseilles. 
We were becalmed a whole week in the straits of Bonifacio. Then 
it was I wrote the lines.’ . 

The opening line ‘ Lead, Kindly Light,’ is another title of the 

poem. 

In this poem, Newman refers, to his religious experiences. 
His life was not one uniform course of religious faith. There 
were many phases in the development of his religious ideals, and 
this poem speaks of a particular stage in that development.] 

Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 
Lead Thou me on ! 

The night is dark, and I am far from home — 

Lead Thou me on ! 

Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 5 

The istant scene — one step enough for me. 

I was not ever thus, nor pray’d that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on. 

I loved to choose and see my path, but now 

Lead Thou me on! 10 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears. 

Pride ruled my will : remember not past years. 

So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on. 
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OVr tiuwir ;i!ul fcii, o’er crag and torrent, till 15 
The night is gone; 

And with tlu‘ morn those angel faces smile 
Which 1 have lo\ (>d long since, and lost awhile. 

— C ardi nal N etvma n. 

I iifi kind pnrni'mHioii nf Mensn, ItongmmiB Green Co.,, 

iJd,; l.iHitimi iimi the irnsiees af Gardinal Newman,’] 

NOTES 

The idiiar nf iht* Ghml k an aiiusion to Exodus, Chap-' 
tor XI IE VtimoH Idcsaving Egypt,, their land of 

IhhuIhko, I'ltHtplii cd .braol ware paBsing through the wilder- 
niiHH, whon Chili ilaHcc'iulad in a aloud rosornliling a pillar and 
wont hidoro f ham, In tliaday, fclie pillar of cloud appeared 
diiiii mid tliink, and in tlio niglit l)rigiit and shining like fire. 
Tliiw il'in liord wont hoforo tliom in a pillar of cloud to* 
loHil tliiini in ilin way. 

Lina 

I l.iuiii, gnido mo t,o Bafofcy. Kifidln Light, gracious God. 
fiivireliHii git'mm, Hinroimding darkness; the world is full 

nf Hpirifiial darkmm 

o;i, in ilio onward path ; in the path of faitli and hope. ■ 

:! ilw inghl in ikrh% literally it refers to the dark night 
wlion liiB boat lay hooalmed in the straits. Figuratively 
it roft^rn to ilio * enoireling gloom/ the spiritual darkness 
ttliioli tmvoloiw the world. 

/ mil fur fmm hmm, tlte poet was now home-sick. 
hiiim, iigiiratiivoly reteri to heaven, 
b luYiilMmimiipH.mv&xmlfom stumbling or straying 
frriiii tliti right piith. 

iVfi / do I do not ask thoo to lead me the whole 

way all at otieo. 

t\ iw help m but one step forward 

tfm right path* iini that is enough for mo. 
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7‘ I teas not ever thus] in the past i did nDt rely on God’ ^ 
guidance. “ . / • 

9 I loved j^ath, I relied on my reason, and exercised my 

will and choice in the actions of my life. T did not 
believe there was any need for guidance. 

’9-10 But note on, now I have become repentant and see 

the error of my ways. I pray for thy guidance ; therefore 
lead me on. 

11 garish day, the pomp and glitter of the world. 
spite of, in spite of. 

. fears, fears as to the correctness of my ways came now. 
. and then ; in spite of the misgivings of conscience. 

12 pride- •loill, 1 'WBiS pimudL of my reason and believed 
all I did was right. 

remember years, forget my past errors and protect me. 

13-14 I have confidence that as in the past God has led me, 
He will continue to protect me all my life. 

15 O'er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, stand for the 
doubts, difficulties and temptations which beset a man in 
his life’s journey, and retard his spiritual progress. 

16 till the night is gone, till this earthly life is done. 

17 mom, dawn of etesrnal life — in heaven. 

J7-18 In Heaven I shall meet, again the loved ones who 
„ .have died and passed from earth into Eternity before me. 

' BXEBOISES 

1. ■ Answer the following .question^ ip complete sen- 
tences : — 

What is the Kindly Light? What does the poet ask of 
it ? How is his prayer modest ? Was the poet always so 
humble ? What were his errors in the past ? How does he 
seek God’s pardon ? Why does the poet feel sure of God’s 
.guidance ? What dq moo^‘ and fen, _ crag ^ and torrent stand 
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foi’? What. a,ro compared to the night and the morn? 
Who had the ])OGt loved long since? Why had he lost them 
n,\vhil(^ ? 

2. (iiv(^ tho coiitral idea of the poem in five or six lines. 

3. Mxpla.in tho allusions in the following 
(./■) Ijoad, Kindly Light. 

ib) I loved to cliooBO and see my x^ath. 

(o) And with tho morn these angel faces smile 
Whic.h I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 

4. Kx|)lain tlie following with reference to the context : 
(u.) iiiffldi is dark, and I am far from home. 

(A) I lovtid tlio garish day, and, spite of fears, 
i‘rido ruled my will. 

(c) Sure it still 
Will load mo on, 

()4n’ mooi’ and fon, o’er crag and torrent, till 
. ddio niglit is gone. 

(d) I was not ever tlnis. 

(e) K,oo|.) tliou my feet. 

fh A mil y so tho last stan/.a into clauses. 

Vh Givt! in your own words the substance of the last 
stanza. ' '/ ' ^ 

7. Writ('. in not more than two- sentences the .main 
thought contained in each of the stanzas. 

H. Writui mit l.ho loading thoughts of the |)oem in your 
own wm'ds. 

1). Give tlu^ psirt of s;pe^ech and construction of 

.Ht rp (d) ; see (i)),; spite (H) ; angel (17) ; since (18); 

a w Idle ( IH}. 
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20. AS YOU LIKE IT 
I 

THE USES OF ADVERSITY 

FA certain Duke who had lieen deposed and baiuMliod from his 

• • o Kv his voungor brother, returned witli a tew faithful 

H.r. th... ,„,,pi,y .ih U.. 

1 1 Robin Hood of England. Tho Duke bore adversity with.philoHO- 
• .,1m There was no situation from which he could not 

Jaw some useful lesson. Here, the Duke is speaking. He ‘says 
,, , f yest life is more free from danger and from llattory than court 
life The bitter wind makes him as cold as any other man, 
although he is the Duke : it does not flatter him]. 


Duke S. Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The seasons’ difference, as the icy ^ fang 
And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind. 

Which, when it bites and blows upon my body. 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile and say 
‘ This is no flattery ; these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am.’ 

Sweet are the uses of adversity. 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 

And this our life exempt from public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brook's, 
Sermons in stones and good in everything. 

I would not change it. 


Slutkcspearc, 
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Line NOTES 

2 Old custovi', familiarity. 

5 tJis pfmnUi / of seasons ; before the 
fall of Adam, it was balmy spring all through the year. 
Tlie change of soa.soris brought cold winter -weather, and 
wa,s piirt of tlui ])unislmK)nt Adam brought on himself by 
his disol)edi(ai(aa 

(i .sm.s'o/os’ diijornvo, variation of temperature in the different. 

Heasons. icij f(in{}, note metaphor, m, as for instance.. 

7 churlish chidiicj, l)lust 0 ring sound. 

H tchieh, as rc^gards wlricli. 

IhtcH aud hlcirs, blows bitiugly, k(:3only. 

11 fccUmjly, by ma, king thomsolvcs felt. 

1 2 los/Ns, ad vvud.a.f.‘;(^s , benefits. 

14 p/v?c/n/cs' ,/V//v7, it was an old belief that the toad had a 
littvcious stoiu'. inside its head. The toadstone had peculiar 
naididruil oiricamy, ospoc^ an antidote to poison; 

Ihis b(dii‘f nuiy huA'c arisen from the peculiar brightness 
of the linaaTs (^yo. 

I Atlversity, tlu^ Duke says, has some sweet uses. It 
rt^s(unhle.H the toiid, which in olden times, was thought to be a. 
IHnsuiious reptiUs hut carried a precious stone in its head.] 
lo cjrmjd, reanote, away from. 

public huuul, the dwellings and meeting places of men. 
ir, liuds tcuijucs r/r., finds in everything in nature a lesson 
by which imsi may profit. 

BXBKGISES 

L Answer the following questions in complete- 
sontmicoH In what ways was forost life sweeter than life at 
(aniri? What was the penalty of Adam? Why is the 

winU'r’B uin.l a faiUil'ul ccuimollor of the Duke? Why is 
atIvm-Kity cnuipaiwl fo a toad? Why would the Duke not 
ohan^o his forest Uto for life at court ? 

2. Give the Buhafcanoo of tho Duke's speech. 

N, I. K,«, V-ID 
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3, Write a short paragraph comparing forest life with 
court lifs. 

4. Explain —painted pomp ; seasons' difference ; loy 

fang; churlish chiding ; bite and blow; feelingly persuade; 
public haunt. , 

5 (a) Explain the figure of speech m the following 
1 the icy fang 

And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind, 

Which, when it bites and blows upon my body . ■ - 
(b) Give an example of a simile from the piece. 

6. Give the part of speech and construction of each of 
the following words : sweet (l); that (2); court (3) , but (4), 
difference (5); what (10); exempt (14). 

7. Write a short essay in three paragraphs on “Which 
is better — town life or country life ?” 

jjifits : — the joys of town life — disadvantages good 
features of country life — defects conclusion. 

II 

THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN 

[One of the Duke’s followers, Jaoijues, is a gloomy philosopher. 
He sees only the miserable and contemptible things in life and his 
heart and tongue have become bitter. He says that the whole 
world is a stage, on which all men are actors. Their life is a play 
divided into seven acts which he describes. These seven acts show 
a cynical outlook on life and seem to tell us that life has no purpose 
or good in it. We all begin as babes, grow up, become old, and die.] 

Jaq. All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players : 

They have their exits and their entrances ; 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages. At first the infant, 
Mewling and puking in his nurse’s arms. 
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And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping hke snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 

Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then a soldier, 

Full of strange oaths and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then the justice. 
In round belly with good capon lined, 

With eyes severe and beard of formal cut. 

Full of wise saws and modern instances ; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon. 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 

His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice. 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all 
That ends this strange eventful history. 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion. 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

— William Shakespeare. 

NOTES 

6 hu acts being shvcn ages, the seven periods of his life 
form the several acts of his play.. 

€ mewling and puking, crying and slobbering (i. e. with the 
saliva flowing out of the mouth). 

7 satchel, bag for hooks. 
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8 mormmj ftmu with a «luan hum nliiniiig frcui,! 

i\w iiKjrniMg wiihIl likeHihiii, slowly. 

10 '}ro(\ful halliid tir,, KOJig uspnmHiiiM nrwl 

12 slninijiu fortvigii. Hlrtuitji* OidtiH, ohIIih lininii wluOg tni 
Hofvic'.o in fuo'ign tuninlrins, imardt'd hktmi /^nri/, with a 
iliink hnarO atnl lung laiint-wl unuiHianlins hrlNlling 
Hkt5 a Inupard’s whinkurH. 

13 jvtdtuir. iu lhuiiun\ jt'aluua In inailnrs utiMauniiiiK liig 

hunutir. hiwly iUiil nvnv rniiih li« tiikii 

tip a qiuirnd. 

14 ffulddi* ivpiiitiinm, tv|nii;Uiun k %n idtiHiVts if tliiHiriililia 
pcmwiHHitHK Whnn aiught it iMUMtH liku ii biilililu iiiul 

loa(Vtu4 lliu hand tnupt-v . 

Ifi mipwu (’.Idcknn. 

1:7 Imird nf Jhi'^ikd Imard tnil. la’i.ntignlv . iu \m m ki»i»|titig 
witJi hin uthan. 

IB HdWH, uld i}ru\'nrlw, 

fimtlern ai.s/ininas* trivia!, i‘ui.Hiiiuin|-r!ann M\iiiis|iluH. 

20 pftHiidtHkif didard; a vuini** tdiai'nvinr in iikl liiiliiin 
(iumody, wuiiring Hlippurn, j^pindaidim anil a iiuiiidi, mid 
invariably rnpiVHimUal an uld, tuan, ansi gnilibln, 

22 ifiHlihfid him\ luiHn that bn Itiwl warn aa a buy- 

23 Hhkiiiik Hkfiiik, witbnrnd Ingn. 

27 fwtv niilivam^ lata! hmn of niiiinnry. 

2H nanu^ withuiii. 


KXKItCIHblH 

1. Atwwnr niwdi of ilw fallawlng in nut trior® 

than two »iinkwe«» 

(a) What in tliii afciigii of wliinli afaiaka ? Wliiik 

i» ilin dratiia ? Wlmfc am Iti min ? Who iiwi tlm iiokirg ? 
(6) Wliafc pifsiitm of a wlinohlmf t!i« |Mait givti in tdiig 
pim»? (n) How and mdiy dc»i tli# loftr iigh ? Ilawduiin 
hi try to win ttici favour of hit (rf) WImt ntiariio- ‘ 
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tt'risticis of !i Koldior do you iind in this lesson? (e) Give a 
[HMi-indairo of a country magislivato of the Elizabethan Age. 
(./j DcHcrilic lilui sixtli stage of a man’s life according to 
.hnvimw. ((/) Wlial i view of life is presented by Jacques? 

2. Take sin opposite view of life, and give a different 
pic'iiu't^ of tfho sc3V0n a,go8 of man. 

M k^ill lip tlio lilanks in tlie following account of a 
r.ol(li<e*’H lib*, in iJio days of Sliaikospoavo : — 

W(3 stH* Ix^fon* us a — soldier who indulges — strange — , 
i<*arnt. whilst — - service in — countries. He is very — in 
niaitm’H coneinming his ~ as a soldier. He is very — and 

rea<ly in a luonamt to — a (luarrcb He is so “ — as to seek 

fanu3 ovon at, l,ho of his life. 

■1. Mxplain Mi(H'ollowing r™ 

tmnvlinp luid puking ; woid'ul ballad; full of strange 
oaths, luMivded likimi, pard ; hiihhlo reputation; wise saws 
and niodiUMi instancies ; shrunk sliank ; the lean and slipper’d 
pantaloon ; idiildisli treble; siuiond childishness. 

/■). In what simse (Iocs Shakespeare use the following 
Wf^rds? What is their inodtuai meaning? 

Ihiking, woeful, strange, sudden, modern, shank, mere, 
(i. Write seniences to illustrate the two meanings in 
tlie plural of t h<^ following nouns : — 

pantaloon, spectaol(3, ])art, uunibcr. 

7. Form tin* genitive cascj plural of 
wonnup mistress, child, caunum, nurse. 

H, Point out any peculiarities of grammar or diction in 
the following 

[a) And tlion the lover, 

Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Madc! to Ids mistress’ eyebrow, 
ih) And his manly voice 

Turning again to childish treble, pipes 
And whisUeB.in his sound. 
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9 Give two iiistanccH <>f Khakv-siica.Vs to tliB 

.1 i . .vF hiu mvn an nnamUni in tins |»uh* 4‘. 

Write . l.ri«t "''■■I, -I, ■.„> »r„> 

of wlioni you hava hoard or road. 

11. Loam Uie wlado piiw by hoarl. 


21. KING HENRY V 


[lIaurvVwaHaf.uu<«Hki,a! of K.,«land who r,.^u...l fr.m 

UlUo ui. llo wan a bravo u.au. u olomr -old.or and ovorv uud 
I kiuK. Thar.) vvaa war botwoou EuKland ai'd H'aooo »u Ihoao .la^j. 

Imu-v iuvadtHn'Vanoo and laid aioao to Harllour. bo town loll, 

“btbolMiHkarm.vvvaaUnnnodl.v d.HoaHO and I.Kbt.UK. hu.uo 
of the noblSHa.lvia.Hl him torolurn to KnMb.nd, 1ml Hinu'> ..mmmi 
t idol and advanood UavardH falaim Tho mam »m.,v uUl... 
iLncli ovortaok tho K«gli4> vvbon tboy vmro ..oar Agmo. ant. about 
45 luiloH from (’.daia. Untb mU>n ..roparod tor bulllo .... lb.* b.lU.vv. 

"iho king wont .unong bin ...on U.ov lay n. 
to torn. rdU..K thon. with .muraKo. H..' m....b. r» .d lb. t 

apnallwl tho KugliHb lo.«hmH. Thia t»-w<*uuo do«<nib,.H bow U.n..v 

iuKl.irod l.iK gonorala with hia own Uigh o.mrago.J 


West. O th:it wi*. now h:id Iuti* 

But one ten thousand of ihosi* men in ^.nHl.tnd, 

That do no work to-diiy! 

Enter King Henry. 


K. Henry. WIb.’s ha llml wUlus »,.? 

My cousin Westmoreland? — No, my fair cousin . 5 

If we are mark’d to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss? smd if to live, 
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The iV\v<;r the ^^reater share of honour. 
('..hI’s will! I pray thcc, wish not one man more: 


10 


15 


l’,v pAc,, I am not covetous for gold; 

Nor care i wlm doth feed upon my cost ; 
ll, yearns nie not if men my garments wear; 

Such outward things dwell not in my desires: 

But if it he a sin to covet honour, 

I ;un the most offending soul alive, 
hio ’faith, my coz, wish not a man from England. 

Clod’s pe:ice I 1 would not lose so great an honour, 
iiiie m:m more, methinks, would share from me, 

Uw I, .SI h..i». 1 have. O, do not ™ 

Knllu-r it, Wostmore)and,thiooghmyhost,20 

That he which hatlv no stomach to this fight, 

Let him depart; his passport shall be made 
And crt)wns for convoy put into his purse : 

\\\- wouUl not die in that man’s company 
That fears his fcllowsliip to die with us. 

This day is adl’d the feast of Crispian: 

I In that outhves this day, and comes safe home. 

Will staml a tip-toe when this day is nam , 

And roust: him at tlic name of Crispian. 

I le that shall live this day, and sees old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil 

.'■js 

Old forgot ; yet all stoU be f^ol, 

Jlut ho’ll remember with advantages 


25 


30 
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What feats he did that day. Then shall our names, 
Familiar in his mouth as hoiiseluild words, 

Harry the Idn^, Bedford and Fxatter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and ( lloiieester, ■■!() 
Be in their Bowing' cujis freshly remembcrd. 

This story shall the ^mod man teach his son ; 

And Clrispin Crispian shall ne’er i^o by, 

From this day to the endin'^ of tlu; world, 

But we in it sha.ll be renunnbt;red ; *(5 

We few, wo haiipy few, we band of brothers; 
For he to-day that sluxls his blood with me 
Shall be my brother; be he n<Ber so vil<‘, 

This day shall gentle his condition: 

And gentlemen in England, now a-tn'd 30 

Shall think themselves accursed they weri* not here, 
And hold their manhoods dusip whiles any sjH'aks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s tiay. 

— William Shaktspiiare. 

Wne NOTKH 

The Eiu'l of WcHtiiumtliUul is HiK'iikinf! wltmi UetiiA fiitinn, 

8 tluU do no work, who ant itllo at liomo. 

4 wluU's lu, wlio anti what kiiitl of man is h<t ? 

(} marked, (Icstinotl. eimr, tmmiMl). 

7 to ihoar vountru hma, for tnir otnuitry to liita*. do, ishuhi'. 

9 God'n will, lot Qo(l'« will las tloiin. 

10 covoUruH ftrr gold, groetly ttf gtsUl, 

11 feed upmi my cast, live at my ooat hy my ht>H|)itn!ity. 

12 it yearns me not, It does not grieve or annoy me. 

13 such outward things, suoh trilloH m futMi ainl 
16 faith, truly. 06$, eooiin. wish, wiah for, 
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17 (Ind's prare, may God’s peace be with us. 

18 eliare with, and thus take a part away 
Iroiii, ni('. 

19 far the fwat hope I ham, oven at the cost of salvation. 

2.1 siinntieh, inclination, or courage. 

22 his iHiHspori shall tw made, he will be given a free and 
Hiifc iJiiHHago home to England. 

iW can von, t.ravc,]li.ng expenses. 

Sf) that fears his fellowship to die with tts, who is afraid to 
dit^ in conipjuiy witli us. 

2fS Jeasi oj Cnspian., October 25th ; Crispin and Crispian 
wci’t' two hrotlun‘H born in Italy. They earned their 
living* a, H shotunakerH, Tliey want to convert the Gauls 
in (liriHtianity. Tluvy Buffered martyrdom on October 
:in|.h, atul hior l)ecaina the patron-saints of shoemakers. 
The hu-ttlc, of Agiticourt was fought on October 25th, the 
lUinivcrsaj'y of tlu^ martyrdom of the two brothers. 

27 (atilires, survivt‘S. 

28 a (ifcttH', in proud exultation. 

29 rouse him, rouse himself, * prick up his ears ’. 

31 vi<jil, tlu^ evening before the Saint’s day. 

33 strip, pull up. 

3d advant((tjes, additions. 

3H htmmdadd words, vary familiar, well-known words. ■■ 

1 1 dowimj cups, cui)H that are continually replenished with 
wine. freshlii, ever and again, and always with the 
ndish of a new story. 

42 tins story of Ht. Grispian’s day when the king and his 
luu*oi(r followors performed feats of valour will be related 
liy tlie father to hk cliildren. 

43 f/n A|/, pa-HH liy. 

45 Iml wYf in it He., without our b6.mg remembei-ed. 

4H he he more so ink. liowever low or base he .may be by 

birth, ■ ' ' ■ ■ 
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4:9 {lenlle hin condition, niiwo liim <,(■ Muf rank t.l a 

50 vow a-bed, now idling away t,!unr Unw ai. h<>nw, 

51 acciirsal, vinfoi'touaUi. 

52 hold Lhidr manhoodx (dirai>, Ita-l aNluum'il. 


15XKHC1HHS 

1. Answer cadi of Uit) follnwiiifl ow'sl ions in not moro 

than two aonfconetss : i i 

(n) Wliy (lid Wosttnondaiul wish tor ton thonHiuid 

men from Mnultuul V (/<) Givo two masons w iiv lloniA tlul not 
wisli for ovou onu man moro, 9') For wlml would <tnry 
willingly bo Urn groatost sinnor alivo ? 9/1 What did lltmi'y 

ask Wostmoroland to proolaiin tbrougli Ibn I'.nglisli army i* 
(e) What olToob would tl 10 very niutm of Ht. Grisjnn hiu’« on 
the soldier who Kiirvivod Uuj battlo'.* \Mioni wiudil the 

King regard as his brother V (*/) H"w would Itm low-born 
floldior prolit by taking part in the ligtit V (/il \Miy^Hh(mkl 
gontlomon in England think tlienmelves i.nl to stniine ? ^ 

2. Give in your own words the Hulistnnee of I lie Kings 
rebuko to Wostmoreliind. 

3. Give a picturo of an Agimiourt veteran at home on 
tho ovo of 8b. Crispin's day. 

lUntH : feast — admiring neighbours -old swu s — Ins 
doodH of valour oxaggerakul - tlm Uavsl in well hlle.i oups - 
namuH of heroes romoinhered ™“ their fonts reeountod again 

and again — relish of a new story . 

4. Explain the following, giving the wmtext very 

briefly 

(a) If it b© a sin to covet honour. 

1 am the most offending soul *dive, 
ib) We would net die in that man's fiotnpuiiy 
That fears Ws feUowship to <Uw with »» 
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(t*) I would not lose so great an honour,. 

As oiu^ man more, methinks, would share from me, 
IA>i' Mui hast hope I have. 

5. h’ill ui) the lilanks below with prepositions as used 
by Sba.ki‘s|H^aris What otlier preposition would be used in 
uuuit'rn Mnfhish in each case? 

(ti) l)y .love, 1 am not covetous — gold. 

(//) Nor (;an^ I wlio doth feed — my cost. 

(r) I'hat. Ih^ whicli liatli no stomach — this fight,, 
[jet liim depart, 

{(i) Then shall our names 

Ih^ tlioir flowing cux)s freshly remembered. 

(r) As ()iumnan nioro, motliinks, would share — me, 
For tlie lumt hope I have. 

Cl Point out any peculiarities of grammar or diction in 
tlui following:’- 

{(() ChHl’s will 1 I pray tliee, wish not one man more. 
liatJim* proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my 
host, 

Tliat he wlvicli hath no stomach to this fight, 

Net iiim depart. 

(r) We. would not die in that man’s company. 

(r/) Old men foi*gct ; yet all shall be forgot, 

Hut he’ll remember 

(r) Then shall our names 

He in their flowing cups freshly remembered. 

7, InwliatBenso does Shakespeare use the following- 

words ^ 

Yearns, stomach, convoy, advantages, a bed, a tip-toe ?‘ 
H, Clive the part of speech and construction of:— the (8h 
sunt (I hi ; as (IH) ; that (25) ; safe (27) ; him (29) ; all (35) ; 
wliai (:I7) ; words (»SB) ; ending '(44) ; gentle (49). 

tl Write a brief sketch of the character of King Henry V 
liM rtiveiiled Itt tiic piece studied. 
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22. JULIUS C.^ESAR 

[Julius Caesar was the greatest man of his time. 
He was a famous soldier, and had conquered many lands for Borne. 
He had given Borne just laws, fine buildings and a healthy city.- 
He was so successful that many people envied and hated him. He 
always pardoned his enemies, for he was afraid of no one. Yet 
•success had made him too sure. Many people thought that he 
wished to become King of Borne, and Borne was a Bepublic, and 
hated the name of king. 

Cassius, who was jealous of Caesar’s success and power, was 
plotting to kill him. He gathered all the men he could find who 
hated Caesar. But to give the plot favour in the eyes of the people, 
he won over Brutus to join him. The people loved Brutus, for he , 
was a noble and honourable man, a true patriot, who would gladly 
have died for Borne’s freedom. Cassius told Brutus that Caesar was 
plotting for the crown and must die if Borne was to remain free. 
And although Caesar was Brutus’ dearest friend, he decided that for 
Borne’s sake, he must kill him. 

The plot was successful. Caesar was murdered in the Senate 
House. In the confusion that followed, Caesar’s body w^as taken to 
the market'place, and Mark Antony, a devoted friend of Caesar, 
was allowed to speak the funeral oration. By his clever speech he 
won over the crowd to his side, and the conspirators were driven 
from Borne. Antony joined Augustus, Caesar’s heir, and together 
they routed the conspirators at the battle of Philippi.] 

Antony — 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears; . 

I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them. 

The good is oft interred with their bones ; 

So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious ; 
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If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 

And grievously hath Caesar answered it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest, — 

For Brutus is an honourable man; jq 

So are they all, all honourable men, — 

Come I to speak in Caesar’s funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me ; 

But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill: 

Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept ; 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff : 20 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 

Which he did thrice refuse : was this ambition ? 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And, sure he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause : 30 

What cause withholds you then to mourn for Mm? 
O judgment! thou art fled to brutish beasts. 

And men have lost their reason. Bear with me; 
My heart is. in the coffin there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 
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OUii ^ 

F«f C.fe«>-Methinta te is much reason in his 

c- "TciL«-ll Ihouconsiderrightly of the matter, 

^ . . Has he, masters ? 

F„ J;, Ctoen-Mark'd ye his words? He would 

”T?e5:e‘"Hs”:Sn he was not ambitious. 
F«i Citeeu-If it be found so, some wJl dear ahi^ 

Second Cites. .-Poor soul! his eyes are red as fire 
xw « " ere-s not a nobler man in Route 

FonrifStel-Vw m^k him-, he begins again 
to speak. 

R^TSiday the word of Caesar might 
Sood Igainst the world ; now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do hirn reverence. 

0 masters I if I were dispos d to s i 

Your hearts and minds to mutiny and i , 

^luld do Brums wrong, and C-s^ 

Who, you all know, are honourable men. 

1 will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 

Than I will wrong such r^esar • 

But here’s a parchment with the seal of Caesar, 


50 
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I found it in his closet, ’tis his will. 

Let but the commons hear this testament — 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read — 
And they would go and kiss dead Caesar’s 
wounds. 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood. 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 60 

And, dying, mention it within their wills. 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue. 

Fourth Citizenr—V^ hear the will : read it, Mark 
Antony. 

Citizens — The will, the will ! We will hear Caesar’s 
will. 65 

Antony — Have patience, gentle friends, I must not 
read it: 

It is not meet you know how Caesar lov’d you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men ; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 

It will inflame you, it will make you mad. 70 
’Tis good you know not that you are his heirs: 
For if you should, O, what would come of it. 

Fourth Citizen — Read the will ; we’U hear it, Antony : 
You shall read us the will, Caesar’s will. 
Antony— WiW. you be patient? Will you stay awhile: 
I have o’ershot myself to tell you of it. 

I fear I wrong the honourable men 

Whose daggers have stabb’d Caesar; I do fear it. 
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Fourth Citizen — They were traitors: honourable ment 
Citizens — The will! the testament! 80* 

Second Citizen — They were villains, murderers : the 
will! read the will. 

Antony — You will compel me then to read the will ? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 
Shall I descend ? and will you give me leave ? 

Citizens — Come down. 

Second Citizen-— T)&scend. 

(Antony comes down.) 

Third Citizen — ^You shall have leave. 

Fourth Citizen — A ring ; stand round. 

First Citizen — Stand from the hearse ; stand from 
the body. 90 

Second Citizen — Room for Antony; most noble 
Antony. 

Antony — Nay, press not so upon me ; stand far off.. 
Citizens — Stand back! room! bear back! 

Antony — If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle: I remember 9S 
The first time ever Caesar put it on; 

’Twas on a summer’s evening, in his tent, 

That day he overcame the Nervii. 

Look! in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through : 

See what a rent the envious Casca made: lOO 

Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d ; 

And, as he pluck’d his cursed , steel away. 
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Mirk how tin; l)lood of Caesar follow’d it, 

As rushini^ out of doors, to be resolv’d 
l! linitus so unkindly knocked or no; 

I 'or l irutus, ns y.ui know, was Caesar’s angel ; 
Judg^o, () you gods! how dearly Caesar lov’d him. 
riiis was tlu; most unkindest cut of all; 

I'oi when the noble C.aesar saw him stab, 
Iiu;r.itiiud(', more strong than traitors’ arms, 110 
CHiit.' v;iiuiuisli’d him: then burst his mighty heart ; 
And, in his mantk' muffling up his face, 

I'.von ;it ihr l);is(‘ ol I’oinpey’s statua, 

\Vhich all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 

^ O, what a hall was there, my countrymen ; 

Then I and )ou and all of us fell down 
Whilst hlocidy treason triumph’d over us. 

< ), now you weep, and, 1 perceive you feel 
The dint of pity ; these are gracious drops. 115 
Kind souls, wliat! weep you when you but behold 
Our t'aes;ir’s vesture wounded ? Look you here, ' 

I left' is hitnst'll, niarr’d, ;is you see, with traitors. 

/ A r.s*/ ) piteous SI Hictacle! 120 

St’coiid Citizen— 0 iu)b]e Ctiesarl 
Third Citizeir -i) woeful day! 
t'ourth Citizen — () traitors! villains! 

Tirnt Citizcir -O most bloody sight! 

Seamd Citizen — We will be revenged. 

All CilizeiiH. Revenge ! About!' Seek! Burn! 
h'ire! Kill! Slay! Let not a traitor live. , 

N, I. e. H. v-ao 
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Awtowr-Stay, countrymen. , 

Second Cifew-We;il hear him, we 11 follow him, 

we’ll die with him. e . i i . + 

Antony-Good friends, sweet friends, let me not 

stir you up 

To such a sudden flood of mutiny. ^ 

They that have done this deed are honourable: 

What private griefs they have, alas! I know not, 

That made them do it ; they are wise and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts: 

I am no orator, as Brutus ’ 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man 
Thit love my friend i and that they toow full 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men’s blood: I only speak right on , 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 

Show you sweet Caesar’s wounds, poor poor dumb mouths 
And bid them speak for me : but were I Brutus, 145 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antofty • 

. Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 


mutiny. r -d + ,o 

First Citizen-~S^e\[ burn the house of Brutus 
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Third Citizen- Away, then ! cofne, seek the conspi- 
raturs. 

A;//u/;_v-"Yci hear me, countrymen; yet hear me 
spt'ak. 

CitizcnK I’eace, ho! FJear Antony. Most noble 
.Antony. 

Antony \\'h \ , Iriciuls, you go t( > do you know not what: 
Wherein hadi ('aesar thus deserv’d your loves? 

.Alas, you know not: I must tell you then. 

You have forgud tlie will I told you of. 

Citizcnif A lost true. The will ! Let’s stay and hear 
the will. 160 

Antony lien- is the will, and under Caesar’s seal. 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 

I'o evf'ry sevend man, .seventy-five drachmas. 

Second C/V/stvr- -Most noble Caesar! we’ll revenge 
his death. 

Third Citizen' 0 royal Caesar ! 

Antony- - Iltizr me with patience. 

Citizens — Peace, ho ! 

Antony — Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
ilis private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 

On this side of Tiber ; he hath left them you, 170 
And to your lieirs for ever ; common pleasures. 

To walk abroarl, and recreate yourselves. 

Here was a Caesstr ! when comes such another ? 

First Citizen— Nevex, never! Come,'away, away! 
Well burn his body in the holy place. 
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And with the brands fire the traitor’s houses. 

Take up the body. 

Second Citizen— ' (.to fctcli fin!. 

Third Cib'zen- -Pluck down benches. 

Fourth Citizen~~V\nck down forms, windows, any 
thing. I do 

(Exeunt Citizens with the body.) 

Antony— Now let it work, mischief, thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt ! 

Lina NOTHS 

1 Lend me nour ears, linfeaii iti im* 

4; inlened, buried. . 

5 so let it he etc., lot CatiHar’H i^ctod litt Inirioi! witli 

him ; I will not epoak of thoim 

7 (jrlevous, very Horious. 

8 (jriecoushj, dearly, heavily. 

17 ransom, money paid for live lilairaiiciii of piihijiterH of Wiir. 
(le/neral coffers, public treaHury. 

23 Lnpenml, ti loMidviil in lemour of IiiiiiereiiH, i,lic> 

God of fertility, hold on iltti 15th FohriU'iry. 

28 disprove, contradict. 

31 .'withholds yon to mount, provonfcii you from tiiiuiriiiiig. 

33 bear with me, panlon me ; he iiidiitgent to mo 

34' my I am ovortuiitie by Mritd ai tlio himIiI* 

of OaOBar’a body. 

40 will dear uhide it, pay dearly for it, 

40 none so p(m\,,.,Trmwem 0 , the iiimtmi4i iiiiiii k oom top> 

liiglt to impact Oamar, 

48 mutiny, afcrifa mgr, viokril iiiigtah 
54 parchment, »kin of goat m ilwp preptired for writ tug oit 
65 closet, private room* . ^ 
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nc; the, (uiiiuuaiis, ordinary people. testament^ will. 
oU napkins,, handkerchiefs. 

UU fur menun'ip a,s a niomorial ; a thing to remember him by. 
fri hvqueaihintj, Ic^aviug lyy will, legacy, property left by will. 
03 iHHue, children. 

07 meet, proper, right. 

70 injlmne, imnie your spirits- viad, with rage* 

71 heirs, Uj his property. 

7(» / hare n‘rr.s7/o/ niyself, I liave gone too far. 

00 hearse, funeral hior. 

0r> mantle, cloak, 

OH ilm Nervii, tlie most warlike of the Belgic tribes. 
i()(^ rent, hoir^. 

101 ta lie reselred, U) make certain, to be satisfied; when 
Brutus slahiaul, Oaesar’s blood rushed out of the wound 
to nmkt^ sure whether or not it was Brutus who had 
Htahhod (kie.sar. 

1(h) knoeketl, a,-t tlu^ door of (laesar’s heart; note the figure of 
a pm’son kuotdving at a door, and the inmate corning out 
hantily to s(hi who had knocked. 

1 1 ! qutie, wholly. vanquished, conquered. 

1 Ui mnftiing up, covering up, for ho could not bear the sight 

of such hiiHt'- ingratitude. 

113 even ai the imse of Pampef/s Btatiie, it is one of the 
numt wotidtM’ful pieces of irony of fortune in all history 
tliat (kie.sar Hlu>ui(l ho killed at the foot of the statue of 
Pouipoy, luH great and vanquished rival 
1 13 ran hhnni, nil the time tl)c blood was pouring down the 
ba«a cd the statue. 

I ill ilm ilini of pity, the influence of pity, ie,, you are shed- 
ding tears, 

qmcitnu tlropn^ kindly tears of sympathy. 

Ill vmtimf garment. 

122 fmfrhl teiih, disfigured by. 
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131 HHd(leu Jlood of mutiny, Hudden ouihiirst, ut" ivlmllii'sii ; 
noio fi^.*'uro ; Budden mutiny is cHsni^ju’ud in n ilu* ni. 

133 prirnte (jriefs, personal, .urie-vances, Anl.nny is rlnvi*r{y 
BUs'guHting that they killed Ckuisar lor tltoirtiwii iier'umal 
(?nds, not on behalf of the Hfcate. 

136 spud (twny yonr honrtH, win yom* sn|,>.pr»rt f'rrtiii Hriiiits' 
paii.y to my own., l>y wtjrkinf* on your feeliiius. 
v/v7, wisdom, iniolligenee. 

141 loords, ready supply of Hpeet‘h. innih, nirinil e>a,‘iille!fiei,!.. 

142 ({(dion, approiwiate i4est, tires, 

uUiOunee, t lie power to Hpeak fliienftv , iiritit 

the (|ualitieB retiuirad for a i^ood tiraior. 

.146 nnnr I linUus etc.^ if J had the oratiirii?a! fiowtu'M of 
Brutus, and if Brutus were niovt*d by love of ii« 

deefily as I am. wert\ would lie, 

146 an Ankmy, a new .Anttmy. 

147 mould, wlu) would. 

148 ruDle up your niuritH, stir you ki tlin i„if 

oxcitement. 

163 drachma, Htandard Homan eoin of tliiii tiiiitu ii» the 
rupee is the standard coin of India toelay. 

168 walks, gtirdons* 

169 arlmm, bowers. mrlumL fnnfe-^*iirdim«. 

171 common plmmirm, pleasure grmmils in he enjoyed in 
common hy you all 

180 Jmns, honches. 

181 afoot, in motion. 

18.2 *' take thou etc,, it is immaterial to iiii! wliiii forin you 
assume; *Iet the oonn^iueneei hit wfiai they wilt* 
Note tlie personification of Mitoliiol 

BX.EBCI81S 

1. Answer each of the following fptaiif ins in not mtire 

limn two sentences 
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(a) What three instances does Antony give to show 
that Caesar could not have been ambitious ? 

(b) Why does Antony call men worse than brutes ? 

(c) For what reasons did Antony pause in his speech ? 

(d) What effect did Antony’s speech, examining the^ 
charge of treason against Caesar, have on the citizens ? 

(e) What was Antony’s object in mentioning Caesar’s 
will in his speech ? 

(/) What effect, according to Antony, would the read- 
ing of Caesar’s will have on the citizens? 

(g) Why does Antony speak of the first time Caesar 
put on the mantle ? 

[Caesar, the conqueror of all the Ancient World,, 
their old hero, first wore it on the day of his 
victory. The mantle consecrated by glory when 
it was first worn, was desecrated by traitors w^hen 
it was last worn. Antony thus reminds the 
Eoman citizens of all that was glorious in Caesar’s- 
career.] 

(h) What motive does Antony attribute to Caesar’s 
murderers ? 

a) What are the qualities necessary for a good orator ? 

(y) What were the provisions of Caesar’s will ? 

2. Write the answers to each of the following groups of 
questions in a connected paragraph ; 

(a) Why was the blow struck by Brutus the unkindesb 
of all ? What happened when Brutus pulled out his dagger 
from Caesar’s heart ? How does Antony describe the blood 
flowing out? What did Caesar do when he saw Brutus, 
stabbing him? What was the ultimate cause of Caesar’s 
death ? Where did Caesar fall? What is the irony of this ? 

(b) What effect had the mention of Caesar’s will upon 
the mob? How were the citizens affected when Antony 
repeatedly mentioned the honour of the conspirators ? What. 
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(lid tho now think of llrutimiiiid his ? Huw 

did they behave when they saw Caeniir h iintiiidod bruh ? Wlin 
called tiiom to order? How How did I ho hu-j 

\vh(',n (laoHar’w will was read cad to them? 

3. (live l)rielly the Hnbntaiu'e of •v|}Ot*idi. in 

thrcHJ ])araf.‘rapliH, not eKceediM^ 2o linos : 

Hi fit H : il’ie chari^e of aininiion !Mnuo*H ilolii 

to GaeHai™nH)ntion of will — ^eorpso of C*a«'sar 
reading’ of the will mob Htirn‘d to nintiny. 

4. Fill up the l)liink« in the following aiaaniiii eif 
victory over the Nervii 

Tlie Nervii were a tribe, the— witrhke of nil ilie C iiiiii's, 

In lb G. 57 there a fanTC batllo i>eiw«*nii fln^ nin! iliri 

Nervii, The .Eoinans liad been in an aiiibuHb, iiini tlio 
Roman legionn were—from total den! met ion tiv ‘iniirviiiloini 
proHonci) of«-% He tairned— did'eat into ir vielor\, I’lie delight 
and pride of tdie“”*”knew tu::r“-, and a |.iidj|ie ilninlisgivirig wns 
by the Henate. Caesar %vaH"*-”aH a great, fitnii, .nut liis wits 
recorded aw one of tlio moat— everitH in the nf iioiiiif,. 

5. (,live tlie moaning id the following : 

(a) teHUnumt, htgacy, lioarHo, manthg mlwitirs. britmlrt 
(5) grievous fault; general taiilers; aieriier siiitld tittar 
with mo; to bo rosolved; gratdona tiimiw; flnmi of inittiny; 
private griefs; dumb mouths; ctimiiiiin pleiisiiriH ; dear iibtihs 
dint of pity, 

6. In what wense are the bdliiwiiig ivords tth hI bv 
BhakoHpoare :“mai4terM» niipliiiw, dint, imirrwi, several 

7. Ikplain 

(a) Amhitbn almulfl be made of steriiiir itiilf . 

(/^ My heart m In Ihi eolftn lliere willi (’iimur. 
ie) If it be fotiml mnm wd! ilmr iibidp it. 

W) Motii 10 poor lo do him ravereiitfiK 
(c) I Ittwi o’orthot myself to till yrni *if it. 
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8. Give in simple language the substance of : — 

(a) lines 56-63 ; ib) lines 144-150. 

9. Explain briefly, giving the context : — 

{a) 0 judgement ! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason. 

(5) Mischief, thou art afoot, 

Take thou what course thou wilt. 

10. Explain the figures of speech in the following : — 

(a) Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 

(5) But yesterday the word of Gaesar might 
Have stood against the world. 

(c) Mark how the blood of Caesar followed it, 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knocked or no. 

{d) Mischief, thou art afoot 

Take thou what course thou wilt. 

(e) They were wise and hoDOurable, 

And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 

11. Point out the force of shall or will in the following 

(a) If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 

(b) I will not do them wrong. 

(c) Shall l descend ? Will you give me leave ? 

(d) We 'M;i^^be revenged. 

(e) You shall have leave. 

(/) We will die with him. 

12. Turn the following questions into statements : — 

ia) Was this ambition ? 

(6) What cause withholds you then, to mourn for him? 
(c) Will you be patient ? ' 

{d) When comes such another ? 

13. Eewrite as directed 

(a) None so poor to do him reterence. (Turn into an 
affirmative sentence.) 

ib) 1 tell you that which you yourselves do know. 
(Turn into a negative sentence.) 
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(c) Oil ! wlmti ii fall wan thuro my wimlryimni ! i’l'iirn 

into an assertive Rontouce.) , 

(fl) This was the moRt unkiwhmt f«i of all U s.* tiie 

comparative and positive degiws.) 

(«) There is not a iinhler man in Holin' Uuin AnUniy. 

(Use tlie positive degree.) 

(/) If 1 were disjaweti to stir 

Your hearts and minds to imti iny luui > 

1 shoukl do Brutus wrong. 

(Turn into a simple sentenee.) 

(g) Tliat they know full w-H 

That gave me jiuhlio loiive to sjs'ak of liim. 

(Put the verbs into the passive voice.) 

14. Comment on the grammar of the following mm- 

tences : — 

(a) If it were so, it was a grievous fault. 

{b) This was the most unkirulest lUit of all. 

(c) 1 rather choose to wrong the dimd 

Than 1 will wrong such honourubhi men. 

(d) What cause withhohls you then, to mourn for him 7 

(fl) But wore I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, thorn were an -Vnfony, 

Would rufllo up your spirits. 

(/) Ho hath loft Ihom you. 

And to your hoirs for wvor; oomiiiou pleasures. 

To walk abroad, and raaraale yoiinwlviw. 

15. Give the j»art of spoooh ami ermstruoliou of the 
follo'wing words homo (10); ambltlwus (IW) ! what (fll). 
nono(47); dying (01): day (W) ; to !» feaolVBd (HB): slab 
(109): anus (110); mulBiag (US); but (U?) ; ruaiwl (119) ; 
tlmt, that (189); aaodtba (W6) j to ri«» (iW). 



